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INTRODUCTION. 


SO  intimate  is  the  connexion  of  medicine  with 
arts  and  fciences  in  general,  that  the  hiftory  of 
*  its  origin  and  progrefs  muft  neceflarily  include  the 

progreftive  improvement  of  mankind  in  ufeful  and 
*  liberal  knowledge.  In  tracing  and  afcertaining  this  pro- 

grefilon,  thofe  eminent  perfons  fhould  be  introduced, 
whofe  important  difcovenes  have  rendered  them  bene- 
fadtors  to  community  ;  and,  confequently,  all  invefti- 
gations,  that  have  peculiarly  contributed  to  enlarge 
the  knowledge  of  medicine,  would  become  an  eflential 
part  of  its  hiftory. 

In  order  to  exhibit  more  diftinCtly  fuch  a  variety 
of  objedts  as  a  plan  of  this  kind  muft  comprehend, 
it  would  be  proper  to  divide  it  into  periods,  which 
form  certain  particular  ^eras  in  medicine,  and  are  con¬ 
nected  with  fome  important  circumftances  in  the  ge¬ 
neral  hiftory  of  the  world,  each  of  which  might  con¬ 
tain  four  divifions  inthe  following  order : 

i.  Of  medicine  in  general. 

2.  Hiftory  of  difcoveries  in  medicine. 

3.  Hiftory  of  benefadfors  to  medicine. 

4.  Hiftory  of  arts  and  fciences  in  general. 

I.  The 


(  iv  ) 

•£ 

I.  The  firft  period  to  commence  with  the  creation, 

and  end  at  the  Trojan  war,  1184  years  before  Chn  ; 
and  to  be  comprehended  under  the  title  of  Naiu 
ral  and  Fabulous  Medicine. 


II  The  fecond  to  begin  with  the  Trojan, __  and  end 
with' the  Peloponneiian  war,  at  the  time  ot  Hippo¬ 
crates,  about  400  years  before,  the  Chnftian  sra,  and 
ro  before  the  birth  of  Alexander  the  Great  :  this 
to  be  diftinguifhed  by  Empiricism  from  Necessity. 


III.  From  Hippocrates  to  tire  deftruftion  of  Car¬ 
thage,  at  the  time  of  Serapion,  1.46  years  before  Chill 

including  Dogmatism. 


IV.  From  Serapion  to  the  birth  of  Chn  ft,  about 
the  time  of  Themifon,  in  the  reign  of  Auguftus  ;  in 
which  period  would  be  included  Professed  Empiricism. 


V.  From  Themifon  to  the  time  of  Galen  the  phy¬ 
sician  and  peripatetic  philofopher,  who  .flounlhed 
under  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  about  160  years 
after  the  birth  of  Chrift,  and  founded  Methodism. 


VI  From  Galen  to  the  time  of  Paracel fus,  who 
was  contemporary  with  the  emperor  Charles  V.  and 
flourilhed  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century;  which 

period  might  be  diftinguilhed  by  Peripatetic  Doc- 
M AT  IS  M. 
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VII.  From  Paracelfus  to  Harvey,  who  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  near  the  middle  of  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury,  and  difcovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the 
Gn  EMICAL  D  OGMATISM. 

VIII.  From  Harvey  to  Boerhaave,  who  flourifhed 
early  in  the  18th  century,  the  Mechanical  Dog- 

M  AT  I  S  M. 

IX.  From  Boerhaave,  who  introduced  a  new  fyftem, 
which  included  all  the  others,  to  the  prefent  time,* 
General  Dogmatism. 

As  the  opinions  of  mankind  are  no  more  uniform 
than  their  conftitutions,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed,  that 
any  of  thefe  fyftems  prevailed  univerfally  at  any  one 
period  ;  it  was  fufficient  to  afcertain  when  each  of 
thefe  principally  flourifhed,  and  the  improvements  in 
the  healing  art  which  refulted  from  them. 

Whilft  I  had  this  work  merely  in  contemplation, 
I  was  chofen  to  deliver  the  anniverfary  oration  to  the 
Medical  Society  of  London,  of  which  I  am  a  mem¬ 
ber  ;  and  as  I  had  not  then  any  other  fubjedl  of  dif- 
quifltion  in  view,  I  refolved  to  enter  upon  the  pre¬ 
fent  :  this  I  did  with  lefs  hefltation,  in  order  to  fubmit 
to  their  judgment  the  execution  of  fuch  a  part  of  my 
plan,  as  could  be  comprifed  within  the  limits  of  a 
difcourfe,  which  includes  the  firft  chapter  of  the  firft 
book,  prefuming  that  nothing  could  prove  more  in- 
terefting  to  the  profeflors  of  the  healing  art,  than  a 

b  know- 
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knowledge  of  its  origin,  which  forms  the  molt  natural 
introduction  to  the  hiftory  of  its  progrefs. 


In  this  attempt  I  have  availed  myfelf  ot  fuch  col 
lateral  information  as  modern  hiftory  affords,  refpeding 
the  rude  ftate  of  nations  pofterior  to  thefe  ancient  times : 
the  progrefs  of  the  mind  from  a  ftate  of  ignorance  to 
that  of  fcience,  though  accelerated  by  various  con¬ 
tingencies,  has  been  attended  with  a  wonderful  iimi 
larity  in  every  nation  of  the  globe,  and  many  pri- 
meval  cuftoms  can  only  be  fatisfadtorily  elucidate  y 
a  comparifon  of  them  with  thofe  of  rude  nations, 
which  more  modern  difcovenes  have  afforded.  This 
I  have  experienced  in  many  inftances,  where  practices 
among  the  ancients  have  become  fo  obfojete  m  civi¬ 
lized  nations,  as  at  length  to  be  totally  difcredited  ay 
authors  of  eminence  :  but  the  linking  refemblance  in 
the  rude  nations  fince  difcovered,  has  allowed  me  to 
exhibit  the  hiftory  of  ancient  medicine  with  a  degree 
of  precifion  and  certainty,  that  would  have  been 

otherwise  impracticable. 


The  limits  ufually  allotted  to  the  occafion  upon 
which  the  prefent  performance  was  delivered,  obliged 
me  to  contrad  or  totally  omit  many  arguments  nece  - 
fary  to  elucidate  and  confirm  the  faCts  which  were 
offered,  and  of  courfe  to  compenfate  this  defed  by 
the  aid  of  notes,  which  I  have  introduced  more  largely, 
in  order  to  open  a  more  varied  and  philotophical  view 
of  the  fubjeds  of  difcuffion,  to  render  them  both 
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pleafing  and  inftrudive,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  con¬ 
ned:  them  with  the  general  hiftory  of  mankind. 

From  the  refolution  of  the  Society  to  have  this 
oration  printed,  many  of  the  notes  were  added  whilft 
it  was  in  the  prefs.  Some  of  them  I  had  feledied  many 
years  ago,  during  my  ftudies,  from  authors  which  I 
had  cafually  met  with,  and  from  whom  I  had  taken 
extrads,  without  due  attention  to  the  editions  I  had 
confulted.  Sometimes  I  have  adopted  the  words  of 
an  author,  without  recolleding  to  whom  I  am  in¬ 
debted  for  them  ;  a  liberty,  however,  that  will  not 
frequently  occur.  I  fhall  rather  be  liable  to  cenfure 
for  multiplying  quotations  ;  but  it  is  not  from  often- 
tation  that  I  have  made  fuch  frequent  and  copious 
extrads.  I  truft,  that  by  this  I  have  not  only  given 
authority  to  the  fentiments,  but  alfo  relieved  a  fubjed 
in  itfelf  rather  dry  and  unentertaining. 

In  the  fubfequent  chapters,  which  complete  the 
hiftory  of  medicine  prior  to  the  Trojan  war,  I  fhall 
exhibit  more  particularly  the  fpirit  of  thofe  times, 
when  I  fhall  have  occafton  to  apply  the  previous  au¬ 
thorities  to  elucidate  the  fentiments  I  have  adopted  ; 
and  I  flatter  myfeli  the  labour  I  have  taken  to  defcribe 
the  true  ftate  of  medicine  in  thofe  dark  periods,  will 
not  be  unworthy  of  the  reader’s  attention. 

In  thefe  views  principally  I  have  deviated  from  Le 
Clerc,  who  has  given  the  moft  learned  hiftory  of  me¬ 
dicine,  as  far  as  he  has  conducted  it  ;  though  its  ac¬ 
curacy 
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curacy  is  not  enlivened  with  the  general  hiftory  and 
fpirit  of  the  times  ;  nor  yet  do  I  recoiled:,  that  he  has 
any  rival  in  this  view,  either  prior  or  pofterior  to  his 
excellent  work.  In  thus  conneding  a  diverfity  oi 
objeds,  our  inveftigations  are  accelerated,  and  our 
perceptions  expanded  :  the  mind,  fays  an  ingenious 
writer  a,  not  only  becomes  vigorous,  but  elegant,  from 
the  frequent  and  extenfive  ufe  of  its  powers  ;  what  it 
hath  begun,  it  will  have  the  fagacity  to  finifh  ;  and 
what  perfeded,  the  fpirit  to  refine.  For  want  ot  this 
liberal  and  vigorous  cultivation  of  the  arts,  the  mind  has 
gradually  become  enervated,  and  has  relinquifhed  that 
fublimity  and  refinement  which  it  had  once  acquired  ; 
and  hence  it  is,  that  even  the  places  which  gave  birth 
to  Leonidas,  Miltiades,  Alexander,  Sophocles,  and 
Plato,  have  funk  again  under  a  barbarous  yoke,  and 
been  involved  in  the  fame  cloud  of  ignorance  from 
which  they  were  once  delivered.  How  much  fupe- 
rior  were  the  people  of  Afia  formerly  to  ours  of  the 
Weft,  in  all  the  liberal  and  mechanical  arts  !  But  how 
nobly,  lays  a  celebrated  writer  b,  have  we  redeemed 
our  loft  time  !  The  countries  where  Bramantes  had 
built  a  cathedral,  and  Michael  Angelo  adorned  it  ; 
where  Raphael  had  painted  ;  where  Newton  had  cal¬ 
culated  infinities  ;  and  where  Cinna  and  Athalia  were 
written ;  are  now  become  the  firft  countries  upon  earth. 

a  Young’s  Athens.  b  Voltaire. 
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OF  NATURAL  AND  FABULOUS  MEDICINE, 


WHICH  COMMENCES  WITH  THE  CREATION, 


AND  ENDS  AT  THE  TROJAN  WAR, 


TH  E  learned  writer a,  whofe  work  I  have  already 
mentioned,  begins  his  “  Hiftoire  de  la  medicine  ” 
at  the  deluge,  from  a  prefumption  that  arts  and  fciences 
would  likewife  perifh  in  the  general  wreck  of  the 
world.  And  though  this  hypothecs  appears  more 
natural  than  that  of  a  later  author,  who  enters  fo  mi¬ 
nutely  into  the  medical  knowledge  of  the  antediluvian 
world,  as  to  furnifh  a  lift  of  their  phyficians ;  yet,  with- 
out  adhering  to  either  of  thefe  arrangements,  I  have 
fuppofed  medicine  coeval  with  man,  for  reafons  which 
I  fhall  hereafter  adduce. 

I  '  >  1 1  ‘  4  f  r  f  i t  '»  f  r  t .  r  f  r-  f~t~f  .1  *'  f  •  •  r\  ti 

That  mankind,  before  the  deluge,  had  made  fome 
progrefs  in  the  arts,  the  conftruCtion  of  the  ark  is  a 
convincing  proof,  as  well  as  the  domeftication  of  ani¬ 
mals,  and  the  manufactory  of  metals,  which  were  in¬ 
troduced  anterior  to  that  awful  event,  and  neceflarily 
infer  a  conliderable  degree  of  civilization. 

*  Le  Clerc. 


) 


B 


Noah 
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Noah  and  his  family  mull,  therefore,  have  preferred 
fome  antediluvian  improvements ;  and  his  conduit  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  feceflion  of  the  flood,  demonftrates 
a  mind  highly  informed :  he  gave  the  moft  ufeful  in 
{fruitions  to  his  children,  and  planted  the  vine  at  the 
bottom  of  Mount  Ararat",  Baris,  or  Luban,  where  he 
reflded  for  a  long  time :  the  very  plantation  of  the  vine 
feems  to  imply  a  purpofe  of  refidence;  and  t  le  acre 
Writings  do  not  mention  the  patriarch’s  ever  quitting 
the  place,  nor  of  any  of  his  fons  departing  rom  it,  unti 
the  general  migration.  According  to  Epiphamus  , 
they  remained  in  the  vicinity  of  Ararat  for  five  gene¬ 
rations,  including  a  fpace  of  659  years;  and  a  cele¬ 
brated  mythologift  further  adds  ,  that  during  t  e 
refidence  of  mankind  in  thefe  parts,  we  may  imagine 
there  was  a  feafon  of  great  happinefs.  They  lived 
for  a  long  time  under  the  mild  rule  of  the  great  patri¬ 
arch,  before  laws  were  enacted,  or  penalties  known. 

I  have  concluded  the  firft  period  with  the  1  rojan 
war,  not  only  on  account  of  the  eftimation  it  mam- 
tains  in  hiftory,  but  likewife  from  the  peculiar  ftate  of 

b  Tlf  rco-ion  about  Ararat  may  be  efteemed  as  nearly  a  central  part  of 
The  region  a  doue  ;  Tournefort,  who  vifited 

the  earth.  See  Bryant  s  Analyfis,  .  3-  P-  '  .  perfia  The  people 

p.  178. 

■  Speed  Eufeb.  Chron.  p.  8.  Ha:res,  L.  i .  p.  5  and  6 ■ 


i  Bryant’s  Analyfis,  V.  3.  p-  21, 
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medicine  at  this  time,-* which  admits  of  a  very  charadter- 
iftic  divifion,  and  may  be  termed  Fabulous  and 
Natural  Medicine. 

From  the  Trojan  to  the  Peloponnefian  war,  which 
includes  753  years,  no  records  of  medicine  have  been 
preferved;  but  from  the  advanced  ftate  of  it  foon  after 
this  time,  we  may  infer,  that  a  confiderable  progrefs 
had  been  made,  within  the  preceeding  periods,  in  the 
iEfculapian  temples,  particularly  at  Cos,  Cnidos,  and 
Rhodes.  From  the  firft,  Hippocrates  drew  his  origin, 
and  its  records  give  us  reafon  to  fuppofe  he  acquired 
.much  information;  but  we  have  no  account  of  this 
celebrated  father  of  phyfic  from  contemporary  writers, 
nor  from  thofe  that  lived  foon  after  him.  The  pro¬ 
digious  acquifition  of  knowledge  contained  in  the 
books  afcribed  to  him,  fuperior  to  what  we  find  in 
Homer,  affords  an  evident  argument  for  feparating  the 
ftates  of  medicine  at  the  Trojan  and  Peloponnefian 
wars. 

Many  difcoveries  that  were  familiar  in  the  fecond 
period,  were  unknown  in  the  firff,  particularly  that  of 
vemefe&ion  ;  and  diffe&ions  of  animals  for  the  purpofe 
of  anatomical  inveftigation,  were  now  pracdifed,  which 
had  not  been  admitted  prior  to  the  Trojan  war;  nei¬ 
ther  had  the  internal  exhibition  of  medicine  been  gene¬ 
rally  adopted.  Other  arts  were  in  a  fimilar  ftate  of 
rudenefs,  and  fo  was  their  domeflic  ceconomy;  they 
had  indeed  learned  to  domefticate  animals,  and  had 
bridled  the  moft  noble  fpecies,  which  they  appropriated 

to 
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to  their  chariots,  for  no  cavalry  were  mounted  , at  t he 
Trojan  war,  nor  had  they  acquired  even  the  art  ot 

fhoeing  their  horfes e . 

But  there  was  a  circumftance  which  tended,  m  a 
more  confpicuous  manner,  to .  diftinguilh  t  e  e  two 
periods.  About  two  hundred  years  before  Hippo¬ 
crates f,  Thales*  and  Pythagoras  1  brought  pmlo 

*  Vide  Archaeologia,  vol.  3.  p.  35-  by  £• E  x  te* Lit ter f  obferves, 
obfervations,  p.  39,  with  their  numeroi  Hebrews  before  Solomon’s 

that  there  were  but  few  horfes  amongtt  the  HcDre  thofc 

time,  they  having  no  cavatry  in  their  -m.es  (Calmer  DiS.  wH  ^  . 

they  had  came  from  Egyp  (D  ion  abounded  (Deut.  iv.  Gen.  xlvu.  >7- 

16,  17.  ix.  28)  y  ^0£t  country  there  was  little  oi  no 

Exod.  IX.  3.  XIV  9);  and  1  Canaanites  and  Syrians  alfo  had  horles 

neceffity  for  horfes  to  be  food.  Th ^  ^  appear_. 

and  chariots  (Deut.  xx.  1.  Jojh.  ■  •  „  Th  ere  t]ie  horfe  hoofs 

ance  the Canaan.tes  did  not  fooe  the  r  ho  rfes, of  the  mighty  ones ... 

“  broken  by  the  means  of  the  prancin  ,  P  j=>  ; th  ;ron  or  brats, 

fudges  v.  22.  for  had  the  horles  feet  been  food  either  w.tn 

they& could  not  have  been  broken  with  pranemg.  Confer.  Polyd.  _  &  ^ 
12.  Stewech.  ad  Veget.  p.  132-  ’ei  «d  \riftoph  Equit.  549.  Mont- 

SSSftli  *E»JUSfc  ■  A 

. '  rwfflS  3?  S ¥£ps 

»  P^od  "  ^rr^twfwives!'^  : states  ^  of  the  firtt 
was  permitted  to  marry  pq,,;r 

who  took  advantage  of  that  privilege.  Blair. 

„  ,  ,.  ,  -  v„rs  before  the  Chriftian  /Era,  aged  96;  he  flounfoed 

5  Thales  died  548  years  berore  1  .  a  period  famous  for  the 

2»jft  Si2£R£5S*  J"”w“  ”i 

the  lecond  572  years  before  Cbrift. 

*  Pythagoras  died  597  ^  chrilt'a  pir  i  od' byhthcdcftrucl 

»£  ^ by  cr*. 
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phy  into  Greece*  The  firft  of  thefe  ftudied  the  nature 
of  animal  bodies  by  anatomy;  the  fecond  attempted 
phyfic  by  philofophyj  and  this  introduced  a  kind  of 
reafoning  in  medicine,  which  was  unknown  in  its  firft 
period.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  experience 
of  one  fchool  would  be  unconne&ed  with  the  philofo- 
phy  of  the  other:  but  the  union  of  thefe  two  was  re- 
quifite  to  an  extenfive  improvement  of  the  healing  art ; 
and  this  union  was  accomplifhed  in  Hippocrates,  who 
founded  Dogmatifm,  which  I  have  diftinguifhed  as  the 
third  period,  and  which  I  fhall  more  fully  explain  in 
another  place* 


C 
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CHAPTER  L 

OF  MEDICINE  IN  GENERAL. 


THOUGH  man,  the  nobleft  work  of  the  Creator, 
be  endowed  with  powers  capable  of  reaching  the 
moll  exalted  attainments,  and  of  admitting  the  higheft 
refinements ;  yet  this  ftate  of  perfection  is  acquired  by 
flow  and  almoft  imperceptible  gradations,  from  the  in¬ 
fancy  of  knowledge,  to  that  degree  of  philofophy  which 
renders  him  not  only  fufceptible  of  the  mod  fublime 
and  varied  perceptions  and  pleafures,  but  likewife  of 
extending  them  to  others ;  and  while  the  communica¬ 
tion  of  reciprocal  interefts  creates  mutual  confidence, 
it  eftablifhes  amongft  communities  the  mod  folid  and 
permanent  compact. 

While  nature  holds  on  her  courfe  with  uniform  and 
undifturbed  regularity,  men  enjoy  the  benefits  refut¬ 
ing  from  it  without  adverting  to  the  caufe;  but  every 
deviation  from  this  regular  courfe  roufes  and  aftonifhes 
them.  When  they  behold  events  to  which  they  are 
not  accuftomed,  they  fearch  for  the  reafons  of  them 
with  eager  curiofity,  and  the  underftanding  being 
unable  immediately  to  comprehend  them,  imagination, 

a  more 
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a  more  forward  and  ardent  faculty  of  the  mind,  decides 
without  hefltation;  it  afcribes  extraordinary  occurren¬ 
ces  to  the  influence  of  inviflble  beings,  and  fuppofes 
that  difeafes,  and  other  natural  phcenomena',  are  the 

effeds 

1  Whilft  Cortez  was  at  Tlafcala,  in  his  firfl  march  to  Mexico,  an.  1519, 
a  phoenomenon  happened,  which  is  fo  much  in  proof  of  this  oblervation, 
that  I  fhall  relate  it  here.  The  natives  of  Tlafcala  were  greatly  alarmed 
by  a  furprizing  eruption  of  fire  from  the  volcano  of  Popocatepec,  an  high 
mountain  at  eight  leagues  diftance  from  the  city,  which  filled  the  people 
with  terror  and  confirmation;  for  they  imagined  it  to  beaprefage  of  future 
misfortunes,  and  fuppofed  that  the  fparks  of  fire  were  the  fouls  of  tyrants 
lent  abroad  by  the  offended  deities  to  chaftife  the  earth. 

While  Magifcatzin,  one  of  the  fenate  of  Tlafcala,  and  fome  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  noblemen  were  rehearfing  thefe  idle  fancies  to  Cortez,  Diego  de  Ordaz 
came  to  afk  leave  to  afcend  the  mountain,  in  order  to  gratify  his  curiofity. 
Phe  indians,  aftonifhed  at  his  requefl,  endeavoured  to  perfuade  him  from 
engaging  in  fuch  a  dangerous  enterprize;  and  obferved,  that  the  boldefl 
men  of  their  nation  had  never  ventured  beyond  fome  hermitages  of  their 
gods,  about  the  middle  of  the  eminence,  and  that  dreadful  roarings  and 
tremblings  forbad  all  approach  to  its  fummit.  This  account  encreafed  the 
eagernels  of  Diego  de  Ordaz,  and  Cortez  granted  his  requefl,  in  order  to 
afford  the  Tlalcalans  a  proof  of  the  fuperior  courage  of  the  Spaniards.  As 
the  Spaniards  approached  the  fummit,  they  were  inflantly  covered  with  a 
lhower  of  hot  allies,  which  obliged  them  to  feek  for  fhelter  in  the  hollow 
of  a  rock,  where  they  were  almolt  ftified.  Ordaz,  however,  perceiving  that 
the  earthquake  was  palled,  encouraged  the  ioldiers,  by  his  example,  to 
profecute  this  difcovery,  till  they  came  within  fight  of  the-  mouth  of ’the 
volcano,  which  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  in  circumference;  and  they 
oblerved  at  the  bottom  a  large  quantity  of  inflammable  matter,  which 
boiled  up  like  fome  fhining  metal  in  fufion.  With  this  account  they  re¬ 
turned  late,  to  the  aflonifhment  of  the  Indians,  whole  efleem  for  the 
Spaniards  was  encreafed  by  this  adventure,  which  afterwards  proved  of 
lignal  fervice ;  for  Ordaz  found  a  large  quantity  of  fulphur  in  the  moun¬ 
tain,  of  which  Cortes  made  gun-powder,  when  it  was  much  wanted  by  the 
army  the  fecond  time  they  entered  Mexico.  Herrera  par  de  la  Cofle,  T.  2. 
p.  454.  De  Solis  Conqueil  of  Mexico,  V.  1.  book  3.  ch.  4.  p.  319.  Collec¬ 
tion  of  Voyages,  V.  2.  p.  77.  Gage’s  New  Survey,  p.  152.  This  difcovery 

of 
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effects  of  their  difpl., >f„ re 

it  was  natural  to  feek  foi  the  cure  oi  u  . 

deities  and  their  minifters,  agreeab  e  to  t  re  o 
of  Celfus,  “  Morbos  verb  ad  iranr  deoruinnnn 
“  relatos,  et  ab  iifdenr  opem  pofci  iolitam  . 

Whilft  mankind  continued  under  the  influence o£ 
fuch  fentiments,  the  medical  character  muft  have  a 
quired  the  highefl  refpeft,  and  efpecially  when 
means  ufed  for  reftoring  health  proved  fuccefsful. 

The  Egyptians  and  other  eaftern  nations,  who  firft 
cultivated  fcience,  cherilhed  this  veneration  in  the  ear- 

-as 

his  arms,  ibid.  p.  320, 

The  above  Magifcatzin,  who 

was  the  firft  perfon  of  dignity  in  Sout  and  thc  old  general  Xicoten- 

caciques  followed  the  1 ^lUedoTbutVe  emperor"  Montezuma, 

cal  was  alfo  baptized  by  father  Ulm  fubmit  to  this  ceremony, 

though  he  died  in  the  Spamfh  camp,  ueft  of  America>  intimates,  that 

upon  which  account  De  So  ,  emDeror’s  foul.  See  Ulloa’s  ac- 

the  Devil  took  eternal  poffeffion  ^^  ^  effefts  of  lightening, 

count  of  Calojo  bells,  ufed  asp  of  SBrafil  were  fo  affrightened  by 

V.  i.  1.  6.  ch.  3.  p-  341-  ,  dreadful  in  their  country,  as  well  as  in 

K hjSF w°  J‘ Mrf"' 

Brafil.  p.  8.  Nieuhoff.  Church,  coll.  V.  •  p-  3 

r  alfo  the  Hiftory  of  the  difeafe  of 
Job  LwhichwParconf.de‘re7d-  as  &  immediate  ft«.ke  of  heaven.  Conf.  De 
Francois  Voyage  Pyrard.  c.  9.  p.  62.  >3*.  •  Jieft 
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lieft  periods  of  time;  and  the  ancient  Greeks,  who  were 
lefs  advanced  in  civilization  and  the  refined  arts  than  the 
Troians1,  never  mention  their  profeflors  of  medicine 

but 

•  T  «  '  g  >  '  :  r  ’  )  ' 

1  In  various  parts  of  the  Iliad,  Homer  exhibits  the  fuperior 
elegance  and  refinement  of  the  Trojans,  in  their  manners  and  in  their  arts: 
thetr  architecture  is  more  luperb;  their  very  arms  are  richer,  for  it  was  in 
the  power  of  Glaucus  to  exchange  a  golden  fhield  for  the  brazen  one  of 
Diomede.  Their  greater  attachment  to  the  female  fex,  is  a  proof  of  their  iu- 
perior  civilization,  the  happy  influence  of  which  is  in  nothing  more  apparent, 
than  in  improving  and  polifhing  this  tender  paflion  ■,  upon  which  fubjeCt  the 
authors  of  the  Monthly  Review,  V.  57.  p.  50,  51.  have  made  fome  elegant 
and  philofophical  obfervations.  Homer,  they  add,  who  is  perhaps  the  molt 
perfed  copier  of  nature  that  ever  appeared,  and  one  of  the  few  poets  who 
paint  the  manners,  marks,  in  this  refpeCt,  the  difference  between  the  Greeks 
and  the  Trojans.  The  barbarity  of  the  Greeks  appears  in  nothing  more 
than  in  their  fentiments  with  regard  to  women.  The  quarrel  between 
Achilles  and  Agamemnon,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  Iliad,  turns  upon 
women-,  but  it  is  an  affair  of  honour,  not  an  affair  of  love.  Whenever  the 
heroes  of  Greece  talk  of  their  miftreffes  or  their  wives,  their  humiliating 
and  deprefled  condition  appears.  The  Trojans  are  represented  as  a  differ¬ 
ent  people;  among  them  the  character  of  women  is  railed,  and  their  ftate 
improved.  The  galantry  of  Paris  to  Helen,  the  tender  affeCtion  between 
HeCtor  and  Andromache,  mark  a  civilized  and  polifhed  nation.  The  fa¬ 
mous  panegyric  on  Helen,  as  fhe  pafled  by  the  Scean  gate,  from  the  old 
men  who  fat  to  Survey  the  battle,  “  What  wonder  that  fo  many  kings  and 
tc  nations  Should  arm  in  the  caufe  of  fo  much  beauty,”  is  the  politeft  com¬ 
pliment  paid  to  women  in  all  antiquity.  In  defcribing  the  ceftus  of  Venus, 
the  fineft  fiction  in  the  Iliad,  Homer  expreftes  his  own  ideas  and  feelings 
with  regard  to  the  charms  of  beauty,  and  the  allurements  of  love  :  “  She 

LOOSED  FROM  HER  BOSOM  THE  VARIEGATED  ZONE.  It  CONTAINED  ALL 
FEMALE  ATTRACTIONS.  THERE  WAS  LOVE;  THERE  WAS  DESIRE;  THERE 
WERE  RECIPROCAL  VOWS  OF  PASSION,  AND  THE  BLAND  ACCENTS  THAT 
STEAL  THE  HEART  OF  THE  WISE.” 

‘  f  y  '  .  r  r  1  ,  i  o  *  r  r  *  r  r  »“ 

-  ‘ »  j  •  1 :  «  1 ;  J  ,  .  1 0  I  .  %  j  V. .  .  .  j 

This  refpeCt  for  women,  as  exhibited  in  the  Hiftory  of  America 
at  its  firft  difcovery,  rifes  in  proportion  to  its  ftate  of  refinement.  The 
rude  Indians  treated  their  wives  like  flaves;  but  in  the  more  polifhed 
kingdoms  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  more  attention  was  paid  to  the  fex.  When 

D  Sandoval 
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but  with  the  warmeft  gratitude  and  veneration.  The 
Argonautic  expedition  was  not  undertaken  without  the 

attendance 

Sandoval  took  Guatlmozin,  the  laft  emperor  of  Mexico,  Aug.  13,  1521, 
the  emperor  thus  addreffed  his  conqueror  :  “  I  am  your  prifoner,  and  ready 
“  to  go  whither  you  think  fit  to  conduct  me.  All  the  favour  I  have  to  afk 
“  is,  that  due  regard  may  be  paid  to  the  honour  of  the  emprefs,  my 
“  confort,  and  her  female  attendants.”  This  is  the  Guatimozin,  whom  Ju¬ 
lian  de  Alderete  roafted  upon  burning  coals  with  his  minifter:  when  they 
were  both  in  this  fituation,  the  minifter  cafting  his  eyes  upon  the  emperor, 
cried  out  violently  *,  upon  which,  Guatimozin  with  great  compofure  laid, 
“  Am  I  now  repofing  on  a  bed  of  flowers?”  at  which  the  minifter  was  fo 
ftruck,  that  he  expired  without  uttering  any  further  complaint.  Cortez 
hearing  his  firft  cries,  burft  into  the  appartment,  and  releafcd  the  emperor 
before  it  was  too  late:  he  tarnifhed,  however  this  a6t  of  humanity,  by  after¬ 
wards  hanging  the  emperor,  an.  1527.  Herrera’s  America,  V.  2.  c.  17.  Not 
long  after  this  tranfa&ion,  Atahualpa  or  Atabaliba,  Inca  of  Peru,  was  a  pri¬ 
soner  under  Pizarro,  and  his  attachment  to  his  wife  proved  the  occafion  of  his 
maflacre:  the  fa£t  is  curious,  and  this  will  be  an  apology  for  its  infertion  here. 
Atahualpa,  who  was  a  prince  of  great  penetration,  was  however  puzzled  at 
the  art  of  writing  and  reading,  which  the  Spaniards  pofieffed;  he  was  not 
able  to  comprehend  whether  it  was  a  natural  endowment,  or  an  acquire¬ 
ment  of  art.  In  order  to  obtain  fatisfadtion,  he  afked  one  of  the  Spanilh. 
foldiers,  whether  he  could  exprefs  the  name  of  God  upon  his  thumb  nail ; 
the  man  readily  anfwered  that  he  could,  and  accordingly  wrote  it:  after 
which  the  Inca  went  to  l'everal  of  the  captains,  and  fhewing  them  his  thumb 
nail,  afked  if  they  knew  what  that  mark  fignified ;  and  from  their  anlwers, 
he  began  to  entertain  an  opinion,  that  reading  and  writing  were  natural  to 
the  nation:  but  Francis  Pizarro  falling  in  his  way,  he  afked  him  the  fame 
queftion;  when,  being  unable  to  read  or  write,  he  blufhed,  and  turned  away 
without  giving  an  anlwer  •,  which  not  only  changed  Atahualpa’s  opinion 
with  relpedl  to  thefe  accomplifhments,  which  he  now  plainly  law  were  the 
fruits  of  education  •,  but  it  gave  him  a  very  low  opinion  of  the  general, 
who  was  exceeded  in  knowledge  by  the  meaneft  foldier.  His  contempt 
for  Pizarro,  however,  laid  the  foundation  of  his  ruin,  which  was  compleat- 
ed  by  the  villainy  of  a  wretched  interpreter,  Phillipillo,  one  of  the  Indians, 
whom  Pizarro  had  carried  off  from  Tumbez,  an.  1520,  who  falling  in 
love  with  one  of  Atahualpa’s  wives,  a  Coya,  or  deiccndent  of  the  Incas, 
that  monarch  was  fo  incenfed,  that  he  let  Pizarro  know,  that  the  fellow 

defervecL 
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attendance  and  aid  of  a  phyiician, even  the  divine iEfcula- 
pius,  who  was  confidered  as  one  of  the  principal  heroes 

_  t  .•  t  i  o  f  >.  i  «  »  4  J  —  .  ..  - 

deferred  to  be  put  to  death,  which  the  genera!  turned  into  jeft.  Thejnter- 

preter  in  revenge  accufed  the  Inha  of  contriving  the  deftrudion  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  this  ridiculous  ftory  was  ctigefted.  into  a  formal  accufation 
he  was  tried  and  ordered  to  be  burnt  •,  but  on  condition  or  his  fubnut 
to  be  baptized,  he*  was  only  ftrangled.  The  ignorance  oi  Pizarro  w 
was  originally  a  keeper  of  hogs,  was  no  crime.  In  the  15th  century, 
fo  little  were  reading  and  writing  known,  that  a  criminal  condemned  to  cl  e 
obtained  his  pardon,  becaufe  he  could  read  j  which,  as  Voltane  rema  , 
is  a  ftriking  proof  of  the  ftupidity  of  the  times.  Oeuvres  de  V  oltaire  1 . 
1.  ch.  41.  The  French  term  tailk ,  or  tax,  came  from  the 
the  collectors  had  of  marking  upon  a  fmall  wooden  tally  the  fums  paid  by 
theperfons  afteffed-,  for  very  few  of  the  common  people  knew  how  to 
write  in  the  15th  century.  See  alfo  Laws  refpeffing  women,  as  they  regar 
their  natural  rights,  or  their  connexions  and  conduct  In  the  beginning  of 
the  1 6th  century,  the  age  of  Leo  X.  of  the' family  of  Cofmo  de  Medicis,  and 
the  reviver  of  Roman  elegance,  there  were  not  perhaps  in  all  Lurope  ten 
o-entlemen  who  had  a  bible.  Oeuvres  de  Voltaire,  T.  4.  ch.  106.  A 
more  illuftrious  conqueror,  than  Pizarro,  the  emperor  Charlemagne,  was 
unable  to  write  his  own  name  :  but  the  revenge  of  the  former  was  horrible. 
It  was  an  American  woman  that  procured  food  for  Columbus  and  his 
affociates,  when  they  firft  landed  at  the  Antilles.  Inftanpes  of  the  levity 
of  women,  and  their  paftion  for  the  conquerors  of  their  country,  are  to  be 
found  in  Homer*  and  they  refer  to  a  certain  ftate  of  manners,  and  convey 
an  ufeful  moral  to  mankind :  when  women  are  treated  like  flaves,  like 
flaves  they  have  no  averfion  to  change  their  maker.  Mo.  Review,  V.  57. 
p  140.  See  alfo  Recherch.  Philos.  V..  1.  p.  69  and  70,  and  the  authorities. 
V.  2.  p.  180,  181.  n.  Boffu’s  Louifiana,  V.  1.  p.  62.  Charlev.  Hift.  of 
Paraguay,  V.  1.  1.  i.p.  39.  in  the  fabulous. but  tender  Hiftory  of  Miranda 
and  Hurtudo.  Pkn.  in  vit.  Agid.  Tacit.  Hift.  1.  4.  ^7*  P  hit  arch.  Amat. 

p.  38.  and  feq.  p.  44.  P.  Martyr,  p.  53-  and  particularly  a  voyage  to  the 
Mauritius,  wherein  the  influence  of  diftinguifhed  love  are  tenderly  de¬ 
fer  ihed  in  the  letters  refpefting  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Confer.  Garcil- 
lafio  i  lift,  des  Incas,  V.  1.I4.  chap.  4.  p.  345-  et  fparfim.  Auguftin  de 
Carate,  chap.  7.  p.  98.  Llloa’s  voyage  to  South  America,  V.  1.  b.  5.  ch.  4. 
p.  249.  Herrera,  Hift.  Gen.  des  Ccnq.  dec.  5.  1.  3.  c.  4.  Boflu’s  Louifian, 
V.  1.  p.  62.  and  particularly  Recherch.  Philofoph.  fur.  les  Americ.  V.  1.  p. 

^  69.  and 
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of  the  fchool  of  Chiron  the  Centaur.  The  hiftory  of 
Machaon,  his  fon,  exhibits  a  character  adorned  with  the 
moft  amiable  qualities.  When  he  is  wounded  by  Paris 
at  the  liege  of  Troy,  the  whole  army  appear  interefted 
in  his  recovery :  even  Achilles,  during  his  receding 
from  the  allied  army,  when  he  had 

His  friend  Machaon  fingled  from  the  ref!;, 

A  tranlient  pity  touch’d  his  vengeful  breaftm ; 

•  *  •  *  i  .■  ..  V  .  i\  )  i  '/  1 1  i  ^  >  ^  ■  1*1  f  *  r  •  •  ,  * 
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and  he  difpatches  Patroclus  to  enquire  after  the 
cc  wounded  offspring  of  the  healing  God,”  who  was 
placed  under  the  protection  of  the  wife  Neftor  at  the 
requeft  of  Idomeneus,  who  very  juftly  obferves,  that 

A  wife  phyfician  {kill’d  our  wounds  to  heal, 

Is  more  than  armies  to  the  public  weal n. 

Podalirius,  brother  of  Machaon,  returning  from  the 
war  of  Troy,  was  thrown  by  a  tempeft  on  the  Coaft  of 
Caria;  and  a  report  being  communicated  to  king  Damce- 
tus,  that  he  was  a  phyfician,  he  was  fent  for  by  that 
prince  to  attend  his  daughter,  who  had  fallen  from 

69  and  70.  V.  2.  p.  180,  18 1,  where  a  number  of  inftances  are  enume¬ 
rated  in  proof  of  this  fingular  attachment.  So  wonderful  is  the  invention 
of  writing  to  rude  nations,  that  to  this  day  many  of  them  imagine  that 
paper  is  made  to  fpeak  by  a  fpecies  of  forccry.  Vide  Labat.  Voy.  aux  I  lies, 
T.  4.  c.  7.  page  178. 

81  Homer’s  Iliad.  1.  xi.  *  Homer’s  Iliad. 
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the  top  of  an  houfe,  and  it  is  faid  that  he  cured  her,  by 
bleeding  her  in  both  arms0.  The  king,  in  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  his  great  {kill,  gave  him  that  princefs  in 
marriage,  with  the  Cherfonefus. 

Fable  fays,  that  the  daughters  of  Proetus,  king  of 
Argos,  thought  themfelves  metamorphofed  into  cowsp, 
which  was  attributed  to  the  wrath  of  Bacchus,  or  Junoq* 
Melamj^us,  a  pjrince  devoted  to  a  paftoral  life,  remarked, 
that  when  the’goats  eat  hellebore,  they  were  violently 
purged,  whence  he  acquired  the  invention  of  purging; 
and  he  fent  the  milk  of  the  goats  for  the  daughters  of 
Proetus,  or,  as  fome  fay,  gave  them  hellebore  alone,  to 
which  he  joined  fome  fuperftitious  remedies  ,  and  fuc- 
ceeded  in  curing  the  difeafe;  as  a  recompence  for 
which,  he  demanded  a  third  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Argos  for  himfelf,  and  a  third  part  for  his  brother 

Bias s. 

Though  the  Hifiory  of  Podalirius,  as  well  as  that 
of  Melampus,  be  fabulous,  as  bleeding  was  not  in  ufe 
before  the  Trojan  war  %  yet  the  relation  of  it  is  a  proof 

of 

°  Stephan,  in  voce  p.  625. 

p  Virg.  Eclog.  6.  v.  48.  Servius  ad  hunc  loc. 

q  Apoll.  1.  2.  p.  68. 

r  Apoll.  1.  2.  p.  69.  Ovid,  metam.  1.  15.  v.  325. 

5  Conf.  Herod.  1.  9.  n.  33.  Apollod.  1.  2.  p.  69.  Diod.  1.  4.  p.  313. 
Paufan.  1.  2.  c.  17.  Le  Glerc.  Hift.  de  la  Med.  1.  1.  p.  26. 

1  The  Afiatics  do  not  at  this  day  feem  fond  of  bleeding.  The  Chinefe 
did  not  bleed  on  any  account.  The  late  Dr.  Arnot,  of  Canton,  a  gentleman 
who  did  his  profeflion  and  his  country  honour,  and  was  in  the  highelt 
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of  the  high  eftimation  the  ancients  entertained  for  the 
healing  art,  when  a  kingdom  was  made  the  price  of  a 
cure. 

Indeed, 

eftimation  with  the  Chinefe,  I  am  informed  was  the  firft  perfon  who  ever 
could  prevail  upon  any  of  thefe  people  to  be  blooded.  Hiftory  of  Tea, 
p.  51.  Conf.  Du  Halde’s  China,  V.  3.  p.  362.  and  the  Chinefe  Traveller, 

V.  2.  p.  177.  and  feq.  wh  ch  contain  a  defcription  of  the  ftate  of  phyfic  in 
China.  Bleeding,  however,  feemed  familiar  to  the  Grecians  in  the  time  of 
Hippocrates.  It  was  familiar  to  the  natives  of  Peru,  .when  that  country 
was  firft  difcovered,  Garcillafio  Hift.  des  Yncas.  Vol.  1.  1.  2.  ch.  24.  p. 
206.  and  to  fome  other  countries,  Moeurs  des  Sauvages,  T.  2.  p.  370.  ' 
Confidering  how  much  accident  conduces  to  fcience,  may  we  not  deduce 
this  early  difcovery  of  the  Peruvians  to  their  bats,  which  are  fo  numerous, 
that  after  fun  fet,  in  fome  provinces,  when  they  begin  to  fly,  they  cover  the 
ftreets  like  clouds  •,  they  are  almoft  as  large  as  rats,  and  the  infide  of  the  roofs 
of  the  outhoufes  are  generally  lined  with  them.  They  are  the  moft  dexterous 
bleeders  both  of  men  and  cattle;  for  the  inhabitants  being  obliged  by  the 
exceflive  heats,  to  leave  open  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  chambers  when 
they  fleep,  the  bats  get  in,  and  if  they  happen  to  find  the  foot  of  any  one 
bare,  they  inlinuate  their  tooth  into  a  vein,  with  all  the  art  of  the  moft  ex¬ 
pert  furgeon,  fucking  the  blood  till  they  are  fatiated,  and  then  withdraw  their 
tooth;  after  which,  the  blood  flows  out  of  the  orifice.  I  have  been  aflured, 
by  perfons  of  the  ftridteft  veracity,  that  fuch  an  accident  has  happened  to 
them,  and  that,  had  they  not  providentially  awaked  foon,  their  fleep  would 
have  been  their  paflage  into  eternity,  they  having  loft  fo  large  a  quantity 
of  blood,  as  hardly  to  be  able  to  bind  up  the  orifice.  The  reafon  why  the 
pun&ure  is  not  felt,  is  attributed  to  the  gentle  and  refrefhing  agitation  of 
the  air  by  the  bat’s  wings,  hindering  the  perfon  from  feeling  this  flight 
pundture,  by  throwing  him  into  a  deeper  fleep.  Ulloa’s  Voyage  to  South 
America,  V.  1. 1.  1.  c.  7.  p.  59.  Martyr,  de  Novo,  orbe  Dec.  3.  ch.  6.  p. 
129. 

The  Indians  of  North  America  have  learned  a  rude  method  of  bleeding, 
by  fcarifying  the  pained  parts  with  fharp  ftones,  Hennepin’s  continuation 
of  a  new  difcovery,  p.  82.  101. 

Sir  Hans  Sloane  "ays,  that  the  negroes  of  Jamaica,  after  fcarifying,  ap¬ 
plied  a  calabafh,  with  fome  chips,  or  combuftibie  matter  burning  in  it;  and 
he  adds,  that  they  are  fond  of  bleeding  in  the  nofe.  Hiftory  of  Jamaica,  V.  1. 
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Indeed,  when  we  refledt  how  many  vi&ims  of  difeafe, 

'  pain,  and  mifery,  are  redeemed  from  the  grave  by  the 
art  of  medicine;  when  the  deareft  of  human  bleffings, 
and  even  life  itfelf,  are  committed  to  its  profeffors;  can 
we  form  an  idea  of  any  function  more  dignified,  more 

facred 

Introd.  p.  54.  Charlevoix,  in  the  Hiftory  of  Paraguay,  deduces  the  difco- 
very  of  bleeding  from  the  anta,  an  animal,  who,  wnen  he  finds  himfelf 
overftocked  with  blood,  opens  one  of  his  veins  with  the  point  of  a  leed. 
Martyr  mentions  a  curious  ilory  of  the  fuccefs  of  phlebotomy,  by  one  of 
the  bats  above-mentioned.  An  ho-uffiold  fcrvantof  the  monastery  (fays  he) 
was  fick  of  a  grievous  pleurify,  in  great  danger  of  life,  and  having  need  pre- 
fently  to  be  let  blood,  the  phlebotomift  affayed  to  ftrike  the  vein  twice .  or 
thrice,  but  got  not  any  drop  of  blood  with  his  razor,  whereupon  he  being 
left  for  a  dead  man  within  a  few  hours,  the  fryars  taking  their  laft  farewell, 
departed,  to  go 'about  to  prepare  for  his  burial.  A  bat  feizeth  on  him, 
being  thus  forfakeri,  and  opened  a  vein  of  one  of  the  fick  man’s  feet,  which 
was  uncovered  ;  the  bat  filled  with  fucking  of  the  blood,  flew  away,  and 
left  the  vein  open.  At  the  rifing  of  the  fun,  the  fryars  came  to  this  for- 
faken  man,  fuppofing  him  to  be  dead,  and  found  him  alive,  and  chearful, 
and  almoft  well,  and  after  awhile  he  recovered  health,  diligently  applying 
himfelf  to  his  old  office-,  thanked  be  the  bat,  which  was  his  phyfician.  De 
Novo  orbe  Dec.  8.  ch.  6.  p.  300. 

Wafer,  who  lived  fome  time  with  a  tribe  of  Indians,  near  the  ifthmus  of 
America,  relates  a  curious  method  of  bleeding  pra&ifed  among  them-,  his 
words  are,  tc  It  fo  happened,  that  one  of  Lacenta’s  (the  chief)  wives  being 
indifpofed,  was  to  be  let  blood,  which  the  Indians  perform  in  this  manner  : 
the  patient  is  feated  on  a  ftone  in  the  river,  and  one  with  a  fmall  bow 
fhoots  little  arrows  into  the  naked  body  of  the  patient,  up  and  down,  ffioot- 
ing  them  as  fall  as  he  can,  and  not  miffing  any  part ;  but  the  arrows  are 
gaged,  fo  that  they  penetrate  no  farther  than  we  generally  thruft  our 
lancets,  and  if  by  chance  they  hit  a  vein  which  is  full  of  wind,  and  the 
blood  fpurts  out  a  little,  they  will  leap  and  fkip  about,  ffiewing  many 
antick  geftures,  by  way  of  rejoicing  and  triumph.”  Voyages,  &c.  p.  28. 
Wafer  was  a  furgeon,  and  relieved  the  lady  from  this  painful  procefs,  by 
the  European  mode  of  bleeding,  by  which  he  acquired  great  reputation 
with  Lacenta,  and  thereby  gained  his  prote&ion,  which  laved  both  his 
own  life,  and  that  of  other  Buccaneers.  The  negroes  of  Juida, 

as 
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facred  than  this11?  the  firft  dawnings  of  which  it  is  my 
defire  to  lay  before  you,  believing,  with  Cicero,  Neque 
enim  ulla  alia  re  homines  propius  ad  Deos  accedunt, 
quam  falutem  hominibus  dando. 

as  an  obligation  to  fulfil  what  they  promife,  draw  from  themfelves  a  few 
drops  of  blood,  which  they  fprinkle  into  a  hole  made  in  the  ground  (Bar- 
bot.  Defcript.  de  la  Guinee)  For  the  famepurpofe  the  Siamefe  reciprocally 
drink  of  the  blood  of  each  party.  Rel.  de  la  Coubere.  And  Salluft  fays, 
that  Cataline  prefented  to  his  accomplices,  veffels  filled  with  wine  and 
human  blood.  Formerly,  when  a  Ruffian  wanted  to  exculpate  himfelf 
from  a  crime,  he  was  obliged  to  open  a  blood  veffel  under  the  left  thigh  of 
a  dog,  and  to  fuck  the  blood  till  the  animal  expired:  if  he  vomited  the 
blood,  or  appeared  difordered  by  it,  he  was  deemed  guilty.  Le  Brun  s 
LVoy.  t.  i. 

*  See  an  obfervation  which  father  Hennepin  makes  to  this  purpofe, 
when  under  confinement  by  the  Indians.  New  Difcovery  of  a  large 
country,  &c.  p.  183. 
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SECTION  I. 

OF  THE  PRACTICE  OF  PHYSIC. 


IN  the  flmplicity  of  primaeval  days,  when  man  was 
not  opprefled  with  labour,  enervated  by  luxury, 
nor  difquieted  with  care;  one  may  imagine  that  his 
life  would  flow  on,  almoft  untroubled  by  difeafe  or 
pain,  until  his  days  were  terminated  in  extreme  old 
age,  by  the  gradual  decays  of  nature:  but  in  whatever 
lituation  of  life  man  is  placed,  he  is  born  to  fuffer; 
and  as  foon  as  pain  and  difeafe  invaded  the  body,  felf- 
prefervation,  as  an  inftindtive  principle  of  a&ion,  would 
operate  upon  the  mind,  and  lead  it  to  apply  fuch  means 
of  relief,  as  accident,  or  experience,  or  its  own  opera¬ 
tions,  might  fuggeft  w. 

Some  difeafes  are  fpontaneoufly  cured;  many  more 
are  attended  with  an  inflindt  which  points  out  their 
remedies;  and  others,  not  coming  under  either  of  thefe 
heads,  would  induce  men  to  try  new  methods  of  re¬ 
moving  them;  and  this  would  probably  give  the  begin¬ 
ning  to  our  art;  when  medicine  was  prefcribed  by  all 

w  Hift.  gen.  des  Voyag.  t.  9.  p.  264.  Hift.  des  Yncas,  t.  2.  p.  35. 
and  47.  Robertfon’s  Hift.  of  America. 
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perfons  without  diftindtion  x,  and  the  different  depart¬ 
ments  of  it  were  undiftinguifhedy.  The  experiments 
of  any  individual  were  communicated  by  him  to  others 
who  were  fuppofed  to  labour  under  fimilar  diforders, 
and  this  knowledge  defcended  from  parents  to  child¬ 
ren2.  The  Babylonians,  Egyptians,  and  fome  other 
nations  who  admitted  thefe  cuftoms,  expofed  their  fick 
to  public  view,  that  fuch  as  paffed  by,  if  they  had  fuf- 
fered  and  been  cured  of  the  like  indifpohtions,  might 
affift  them  with  their  advice ;  and  no  perfon  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  pafs  by  thefe  exhibited  patients,  without  in¬ 
forming  himfelf  of  their  difeafes a* 

In  this  rude  date  of  knowledge,  thefe  nations  who 
cultivated  medicine  more  antiently,  and  more  learnedly 
than  any  other  people b,  had  no  method  of  recoiding 
events  but  by  hieroglyphics,  which  were  not  generally 
comprehended ;  but  after  the  invention  of  letters,  thofe 
who  had  been  attacked  with  any  diftemper,  explained 

-  Vid.  Plin.  1.  29.  fed.  5.  p.  495-  Les  Moeurs  des  Sauvages,  t.  2. 
p.  364. 

y  Herodot.  1.  2.  p.  84- 

*  Diodor.  1.  1.  p.  30.  Garcilaflo  hift.  des  Yncas,  t.  2.  p.  48,  49. 

*  Herodot.  1.  i.p.  197.  Strabo.  1.  3-p.  234.  L.  16.  p.  1082.  Similar  to 
this  is  the  cuftom  of  enquiring  of  the  firft  perfon  who  is  met  upon  a  pye- 
balled  horfe,  for  the  cure  of  the  whooping-cough. 

b  Homer.  Odyff.  1.  4.  v.  231.  Ifocrat.  in  Bufirid.  p.  329.  Plin.  1.  7.  c. 
n6.  p.  414.  Clem.  Alexand.  Strom.  1.  1.  p.  361.  .  Conf.  Dr  Woodward  on 
the  Wifdom  of  the  Antient  Egyptians*  publilhed  in  the  Archceologia  or  t  e 
fociety  of  Antiquaries,  Vol.  4.  p.  212. 

in 
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in  writing  the  means  by  which  they  had  been  cured 
and  thefe  memoirs  were  placed  in  their  temples  to  ierve 
for  the  inftrudion  of  the  public.  Every  one  was  at 
liberty  to  confult  them,  and  to  chufe  the  remedy  which 
he  judged  molt  fuitable  to  his  difeafe0,  or  to  compound 
a  new  one,  as  his  own  judgment  might  direct.  I  he 
number  of  remedies  being  foon  greatly  augmented,  it 
became  requifite  to  put  them  in  order;  hence  the 
priefts  and  priefteffes,  who  officiated  in  thofe  temples, 
came  to  acquire  a  more  general  know  e  ge  ^  o 
medicine,  and  were  ufually  confulted  upon  critical 

occasions d  * 

Whenever  man  in  his  unenlightened  ftate  finds  him- 
felf  in  a  fituation  fo  formidable,  that  the  mind  fenfible 
of  its  own  weaknefs,  has  no  refource  but  in  the  gui 
ance  and  protection  of  a  fuperior  power,  he  is  apt  to 
refer  natural  incidents  to  fupernatural  influence;  and 
unaccuftomed  to  inveftigation,  he  meets  with  an  eafy 
-  folution  in  attributing  to  firft  caufes,  what  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  his  fagacity ;  and  while  this  has  relaxed 
the  mental  powers,  it  has  impeded  the  progrefs  of 
fcience. 

But  the  principal  obftacle  to  the  improvement  of 
medicine  in  Egypt,  depended  upon  the  laws  refpe&ing 

c  Plin.  1.  29.  c.  2.  p.  493.  Paufan.  1.  2.  c.  27  and  36.  Strabo  L  8. 
P-  575* 

d  Galen  de  fubfigurat.  Empiric,  de  fimplic.  medicam.  facultatib.  1.  11. 
Philoftr.  in  Vita  Apollonii  Tyanaei,  1.  1.  c.  6.  Galen,  de  different.  Morb. 
cap.  9  and  1 1.  Tacit,  hift.  lib.  4. 
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the  application  of  remedies.  The  records  which  had 
been  accumulated  in  the  temples,  were  colleded  in  cer¬ 
tain  facred  books  %  and  from  them  the  phyficians  were 
not  permitted  to  deviate f:  if  they  adopted  the  pre¬ 
scribed  mode,  they  were  not  anfvverable  for  the  event  \ 
but  if  they  rejected  it,  and  the  patient  died,  they  were 
punifhed  with  death2.  The  practice  as  well  as  the 
theory  being  thus  eftablifhed,  there  could  be  no  emula¬ 
tion  excited,  and  genius  was  lefs  requinte  to  them  than 
memory. 


As  this  profeffion  was  not  only  exercifed  with 
little  difficulty,  but  alfo  rewarded  with  profit11, 

e  In  ECTypt,  thefe  books  were  depofited  in  the  temple  of  Vulcan.  Galen, 
de  compos,  medicam.  per  genera,  L.  5.  c.  2..  t.  13.  P-  775*Jpdit.  Charterii. 
One  of  the  moft  antient  temples  of  the  Cabin  (of  whom  Efculapius  was 
one  of  the  chief)  was  at  Memphis,  which  was  held  lo  facred,  that  no  per- 
fon,  except  the  priefts,  was  fuffered  to  enter  its  walls.  Cambyies  entered 
into  thefe  fandtuaries,  and  took  a  view  of  the  ftatues  m  each.  They  were 
nearly  alike,  and  of  a  fantaftic  form,  after  the  mode  ot  Egypt-,  on  which 
account  he  ordered  them  to  be  thrown  down,  and  tire  temples  to  be 
deftroved.  From  Egypt  this  worfhip  was  carried  to  Canaan  and  Syria, 
and  from  thence  to  Greece,  whence  arofe  the  Efculapius  ot  Epidaurus, 

Vid.  Herod.  1.  3.  c.  37 .  Strabo,  1.  10.  p.  725.  Euleb-1  raTjLy^np  P*  39- 
Damafcius  apud  Photium,  p.  1078.  Bryant  s  Analyfis  of  Mythol  vol.  2. 
p.  462.  Conf.  Archceologia  of  the  iociety  ot  Antiquaries,  Vol.  4. 

p.  223. 


i  Dioddr.  L.  1.  p.  74.  Plato  de  Eegib.  L.  2.  p*  7^9* 

t  Diodor.  L.  x.  p.  74.  Ariftotlede  Repub.  L.  3.  c.  15.  p.  35B. 

h  Diod.  L.  1.  p.  74.  Exodus  c.  4.  v.  19.  Mercedem  mcdici  folvet,  fays 
the  Chaldaic  paraphrafe  on  this  verfe. 
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and  in  an  unfalubrioixs  climate  we  may  readily  admit 
the  affertion  of  antient  hiftory,  that  no  country  abound¬ 
ed  with  fo  many  phyficians  as  Egypt,  and  that  their 
multiplicity  rendered  it  neceffary  to  allot  them  k  to 
the  care  of  diftindd  difeafes  h  We  do  not,  however, 
read  of  the  difterent  departments  of  medicine  in  this 

1  Voyage  de  I’Egypt  par  Granger,  p.  19  and  20.  Defcription  de 
P Egypt  par  Maillet,  p.  15  and  26.  Plut.  t.  2.  p.  367.  B.  Gemelli,  t.  1. 
p.  33  and  1 13.  Relat.  de  l’Eg.  par  le  Vanfleb.  p.  36.  Plin.  L.  26.  c.  1. 

*  The  Egyptians  and  Indians  were  divided  into  different  calls,  each  of 
■which  had  its  proper  function.  The  rank  and  office  of  every  tribe  were 
hereditary  and  unchangeable.  This  rule  of  invariable  diftindtion  prevailed 
no  where  elfe,  except  with  the  Iberians.  Bryant’s  Mythology,  Vol.  3.  p. 
458.  Strabo,  1.  n.p.  763.  1.  15.  p.  1029.  Herod.  1.  2.  c.  164. 

1  Herod.  1.  2.  p.  84.  who  fays  that  the  art  of  phyfic  is  diftributed  into 
feveral  diftindt  parts,  and  every  phyfician  applies  himfelf  wholly  to  the 
cure  of  one  difeafe  only,  no  man  ever  pretending  to  more-,  by  which  means 
all  places  abound  with  phyficians ;  fome  profeffing  to  cure  the  eyes,  others 
the  head,  teeth,  or  parts  about  the  belly-,  whilft  others  take  upon  them  the 
cure  of  internal  diftempers.  A  people  muff  have  acquired  fome  degree  of  re¬ 
finement,  before  fuch  a  divifion  of  medicine  could  be  made.  The  Hate  of  medi¬ 
cine  may  be  confidered  as  the  criterion,  or  barometer  of  the  ftate  of  fcience 
in  a  nation.  Wherever  fcience  and  refinement  have  extendedtheir  influence, 
there  medicine  will  be  particularly  cherifhed,  as  conducive  to  the  interefts 
and  happinefs  of  mankind.  This  explains  the  miferable  ftate  of  phyfic  in 
Europe,  fo  late  as  in  the  10th  century.  There  was  then  fcarcely  a  phy¬ 
fician  in  all  Spain  j  Sancho,  the  fat,  king  of  Leon,  was  obliged  to  make  a 
journey  to  Cordova  (from  whence  our  cord-wainer  is  derived)  in  956,  to  put 
himfelf  under  the  care  of  an  Arabian  phyfician ;  who,  though  fent  for  by  the 
king,  refolved  that  the  king  ffiould  come  to  him.  Voltaire’s  Ancient  and 
Modern  Hiftory.  Even  at  this  day  the  Spaniffi  phyficians  are  not  able  to 
cure  the  Lues  Venerea-,  and  though  the  difeafe  is  prevalent  among  the 
people,  yet  for  want  of  proper  aid,  they  linger  out  a  miferable  life,  and  ex¬ 
pire  under  it  at  laft.  Dalrymple’s  Travels  through  Spain  and  Portugal,  in 
1774.  I  have  read  fome  where,  that  about  the  time  of  Tohn  Sobiefki,  kino- 
of  Poland,  upon  a  fudden  emergency,  no  phyfician  could  be  found  in  that 
kingdom. 

them 
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period,  as  we  find  them  in  modern  times ;  nor  have 
we  any  authentic  hiftory  tranimitted  to  us,  of  the 
remedies  which  were  then  ufedm. 

While  the  phylicians  were  confined  to  a  certain  form 
of  prcfcribing,  many  difeafes  would  elude  all  the  flock 
of  medical  knowledge  which  had  been  acquired;  and 
the  patient  oppreffed  with  pain  that  could  not  be 
alleviated,  and  feeing  no  profpedl  of  relief  but  from  the 
interpofition  of  fome  invifible  arm,  would  naturally 
have  recourfe  to  thofe  rites  or  practices  which  bear  any 
refemblance  to  adls  of  religion,  as  well  to  remove  the 
evils  which  he  fuffered,  as  to  avert  the  dangers  which 
he  dreaded ;  for  the  mind  that  trembles  with  fear, 
is  the  moft  apt  to  glow  with  impatience ;  and  this  has 
given  rife  to  charms,  amulets,  incantations,  and  other 
myflerious  modes  of  obviating  difeafes11. 

m  Herodotus,  fpeaking  of  the  Egyptians,  obferves,  that  they  purge 
themfelves  every  month,  three  days  fucceffively,  by  vomits  and  glyiters,. 
in  order  to  preferve  health*,  fuppoftng  that  all  difeafes  among  men  proceet 
from  the  food  they  ufe,  1.  2.  A  fimilar  practice  of  preventive  treatment 
is  ftill  continued  among  fome  eaftern  nations.  The  external  application 
of  Moxa,  as  a  preventive,  is  ufed  among  the  Arabians,  Perflans,  Chineie, 
and  other  eaftern  nations.  Koempfer.  Hiftoire  du  Japan.  T.  3.  p-282, 
et  fuiv.  Koempfer.  Amcenitat.  p.  582,  in  which  are  defcnbed  the  difeales 
wherein  Moxa  is  ufed,  with  an  engraving.  The  Peruvians  ufed  purging 
and  bleeding  as  preventives  from  difeafes;  they  performed  the  latter 
operation  in  die  thigh,  the  arm,  the  wrift,  the  eye-brows,  and  other  parts  of 
the  body,  by  means  of  a  fliarp  flint.  Gated aflo’s  Hift.  des  Yncas,  T.  1. 
1.  2.  ch.  24.  p.  206,  207  and  208.  Vide  Heifter,  Inftitut.  Chnurg.  x  .  1. 

c.  18.  p.  443- 

n  Scholiaft.  in  Ptolom.  Tetrabibl.  1.  1 .  Conringius  de  Hermetica  medic. 
1.  1.  c.  12.  Borrichius  de  ortu  et  progrefiu  Chemiae,  p.  59.  Herod.  1.  2.  p. 
37»  65,  82.  Le  Clerc.  hift.  de  la  medicin.  1.  1.  c.  5.  p.  13. 
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In  the  early  times  of  Greece,  this  fuperftitious  dif- 
poiition  of  afcribing,  to  the  Deity,  the  origin  of  difeafes, 
and  of  attempting  their  cure  by  appealing  his  wrath, 
generally  prevailed:  thus  Homer,  though  he  defcribes 
the  progrefs  of  the  plague  which  reigned  in  the  Grecian 
camp,  with  fome  degree  of  accuracy,  does  not  relate 
that  any  human  effort  was  exerted  to  obviate  its  fata¬ 
lity;  the  advice  is,  let 

- Some  prophet,  or  fome  facred  fage, 

Explore  the  caufe  of  great  Apollo’s  rage; 

Or  learn  the  wafteful  vengeance  to  remove, 

By  myftic  dreams;  for  dreams  defcend  from  Jove. 

If  broken  vows  this  heavy  curfe  have  laid, 

Let  altars  fmoke,  and  hecatombs  be  paid. 

So  heav’n  aton’d,  fhall  dying  Greece  reftore, 

And  Phoebus  dart  his  burning  fhafts  no  more0. 

\ 

Iliad,  1.  i.  See  the  conduct  of  Palemedes,  who  was  a  fatalift,  and  con¬ 
sequently  looked  upon  medicine  as  a  knowledge  odious  to  Jupiter  and  the 
fates,  and  had  refufed  to  be  inftructed  in  that  fcience  by  Chiron,  The 
example  of  jEfculapius  being  thunder  ft  ruck,  frightened  him,  Philoftrat. 
Heroic,  c.  io.  p.  708.  But  it  is  faid  that  by  his  advice  the  plague,  which 
ravaged  all  the  cities  of  the  Hellespont,  and  even  Troy,  was  hindered  from 
attacking  any  perfon  in  the  Grecian  camp,  although  the  place  where  the 
camp  was  fituated  was  very  unwholefome;  he  ordered  them  to  abftain  from 
flefti,  and  enjoined  much  exercife.  Ibid,  p.710.  This  is  probably  fabulous. 
The  North  American  Indians  have  the  moft  implicit  confidence  in  dreams: 
“  Their  dreams,”  fays  Hennepin,  “  are  to  them  inftead  of  prophecy,  infpira- 
tion,  laws,  commandments,  and  rules;  in  all  their  enterprizes,  in  war, 
peace,  commerce,  and  hunting,  they  regard  them  as  oracles ;  and  they  carry 
this  fo  far,  that  if  their  dream  orders  them  to  kill  a  perfon,  or  commit  any 
other  wicked  adion,  they  prefently  execute  it.”  Continuation  of  a  new  dis¬ 
covery,  p.  66.  See  a  more  particular  defeription,  Moeurs  des  fauvaces,  t.  1 
P*  36*-  Charlev.  Journ.  Hift.  d’un  Voyage  de  l’Amer.  t.  3.  p.  353.  and 
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When  Menelaus  and  many  other  Grecian  heroes  were 
wounded  at  the  liege  of  Troy,  the  bard  does  not  neg- 
ledt  to  deferibe  the  means  that  were  employed  tor  their 
recovery,  which  conbfted  foiely  of  external  applica¬ 
tions p  ;  except  in  the  inftance  of  Machaon,  whofe 

potion, 

feq.  369.  containing  a  diverting  account  refpedting  the  dream  of  an  Indian, 
and  the  manner  of  keeping  the  feftival  of  dreams.  V  id.  Diod.  Sicul. 
1.  1.  feet.  6.  1.  5.  ch.  20.  Mem.  de  l’Acad.  des  Infcript.  t.  1.  and  la 
Differtation  de  l’Abbe  Du  Refnel,  t,  31. 

v  The  Americans  deem  to  have  acquired  the  knowledge  of  fome  internal 
remedies,  from  the  earlieft  hiftory  we  have  ot  them.  In  external  bruifes,  or 
injuries  from  falls,  which  occafioned  an  hcemorrhagy  of  the  nofe,  the  Chi- 
lefe  gave  adecoftion  ot  the  herb  Quinchamali,  a  fort  ot  Santolina  or  dwart 
Cyprefs.  In  dropfies  they  exhibited  a  decoflion  of  the  bark  ot  the 
Peumo  tree.  Tor  the  tumefcence  of  the  body  arifing  from  the  effluvia  of 
the  Lifti,  Manchineel,  and  other  poifonous  trees,  they  applied  a  preparation 
of  the  Pellboqui,  a  fpecies  of  ringweed. 

A  fpecies  of  cinnamon  was  likewife  in  ufe  with  them,  to  which  the 
delcription  of  Virgil  appears  peculiarly  applicable. 

Ipfa  ingens  arbos,  faciemque  fimillima  lauro, 

Et,  ft  non  alium  late  jactaret  odorem, 

Laurus  erat;  folia  haud  ullis  labentia  ventis; 

Flos  apprima  tenax-,  animas,  et  olentia  medi 
Ora  fovent  illo,  et  finibus  medicantur  anhelis. 

Georg.  1.  2. 

This  tree  among  the  Indians  is  appropriated  to  the  ceremonies  of  peace. 
When  they  concluded  the  peace  with  the  Spaniards,  in  the  year  1643,  they 
killed  many  of  the  country  ffleep,  and  dipped  into  their  blood  a  branch  of 
this  cinnamon,  which  the  deputy  of  the  Caciques  delivered  into  the  hand 
of  the  Marquis  de  Baydes,  the  Spaniffl  general,  in  token  of  peace.  Mofes 
adopted  a  fimilar  practice  upon  another  occafion,  Exod.  ch.  12.  Paul  to 
the  Hebrews,  ch.  9.  Confer  Voyage  duFregier,  p.  78,  79,  and  80.  Ulloa’s 
^Voyage,  v.  1. 1.  6.  ch.  vi.  p.  357. 
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potion,  indeed,  is  rather  alimentary  than  medici¬ 
nal^ 


The  North  American  Indians  have  had,  for  time  immemorial,  a  method 
of  curing  fevers  and  other  difeafes,  which  feems  peculiar  to  them.  It  is 
an  external  remedy,  which,  to  the  beft  of  my  recoiled  ion,  was  firft  mention¬ 
ed  bv  father  Hennepin,  who  publifhed  his  travels  above  a  century  ago. 
After  he  was  taken  prifoner  by  the  Illinois,  and  buffered  innumerable  hard- 
fhips,  he  was  adopted  by  an  Indian  chief  as  his  fon:  of  this  warrior  he  fays, 
“  This  new  father  of  mine  obferving  that  I  could  not  well  rife  without  two 
or  three  to  help  me,  ordered  a  ftove  to  be  made,  into  which  he  caufed  me  to 
enter  ftark-naked,  with  four  favages.  This  ftove  was  covered  with  the 
fkins  of  wild  bulls,  and  in  it  they  put  flints  and  other  ftones  red  hot.  T  hey 
ordered  me,  by  ftgns,  to  hold  my  breath  time  after  time,  as  long  as  I 
could,  which  I  did,  as  well  as  thofe  that  were  with  me.  As  foon  as  the 
favages  that  were  with  me  had  let  go  their  breath,  which  they  did  with  a 
great  force,  Aquipaguetin,  the  Indian  chief,  began  to  fpeak  with  a  loud 
and  thundering  voice;  the  others  feconded  him,  and  laying  their  hands  on 
my  body,  began  to  rub  it,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  weep  bitterly.  I  was 
like  to  fall  into  a  fwoon,  and  fo  was  forced  to  quit  the  ftove.  At  my 
coming  out,  I  was  fcarce  able  to  take  up  my  habit  of  St.  Francis,  to  cover 
me  withal,  I  was  fo  weak ;  however,  they  continued  to  make  me  fweat 
thrice  a  week,  which  at  laft  reftored  me  to  my  priftine  vigour,  fo  that  I 
found  myfelf  as  well  as  ever.”  Hennepin’s  New  Difcovery  of  a  Large 
Country  in  America,  p.  170,  171.  Conf.  Ulloa’s  Voy.  v.  1.  b.  6.  ch.  6. 
p.  421.  See  alfo  Charlev.  Hift.  d’un.  Voy.  de  1’Amer.  t.  3.  p.  369.  For- 
fter’s  Tranflat.  v.  2.  p.  1 75.  Boflu’s  Louiftana,  v.  i.p.  301. 

When  Capt.  Cooke  was  at  Otaheite,  and  was  indifpofed,  Oberea  ordered 
him  to  be  ftripped  and  rubbed  for  fome  time  by  her  fervants.  Hawkef- 
worth’s  Voyages. 

The  practice  of  the  natives  of  Surinam  confifts  chiefly  of  external  ap¬ 
plications.  Fermin.  Defcript.  de  Surinam,  t.  1.  ch.  8.  p.  83  and  84.  See 
alfo  P.  Martyr,  dec.  7.  ch.  3.  p.  255.  Charlev.  Journal.  ITiftor.  d’un  Voy. 
■del’Amer.  t.  3.  p.  317,  364.  Recherch.  Philof.  fur  les  Americ.  v.  1.  p.  52, 

s - - The  nymph  of  form  divine. 

Pours  a  large  portion  of  the  Pramnian  wine. 

With  goats-milk  cheefe  a  flav’rous  tafte  bellows. 

And  laft  with  flour  the  fmiling  furface  ftrows; 

Which,  for  the  wounded  prince,  the  dame  prepares. 

Iliad  4  and  it. 

They 
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They  were  fo  diftant  from  relying  upon  internal 
remedies,  that  in  many  inftances  they  depen  e  w  o  y 
upon  the  articulation  of  certain  words,  a  fpecies  oi  in- 
cantation  very  frequent  in  thofe  primeval  days  . 

'  The  manner  of  charming,  difeafes  away  by  certain  words  was  very 
ancient;  they  were  varioully  expreffed,  by  fentences,  y  r  •  ’ 
gle  word;  fometimes  at  a  diftance  from  the  patient,  and  fometimes  clofe  to 

his  ear.  ,  fnh- 

Sometimes  thefe  words  were  wrote  upon  paper,  wo  other 

fiances,  and  hung  by  way  of  amulet  round  the  nec  ",  or  app 
parts  of  the  body"  The  remedy  mentioned  by  Serenus  Samama*,  f br  the 
cure  of  the  Hemitritea,  a  fpecies  of  fever,  confifls  in |  wrV [  °  •  ^  n(j  tjie 
the  word  Abracadabra,  in  the  following  manner,  and  hangi  0 
neck  by  a  thread  : 

Abracadabra 

Abracadabr 

Abracadab 

Abracada 

Abracad  -  . 

Abraca 

Abrac 

Abra 

Abr 

Ab 

A 

The  Jews  attributed  a  ftmilax  virtue  »  the  word  Abracalan^ufed  -the 
fame  manner.  Buxtort.  synago„  {  Chandler’s  Travels  into  Greece. 
St^eira^  all  parts  of  the  body,  frequently  as  bracelets 

01  wile"  uTyffes^aTtunfedin  the  knee  by  a  wild  boar  on  Parnaflus, 
Homer  fays. 

With  bandage  firm  Ulyfies’  knee  they  bound, 

Then  chanting  myftic  lays,  the  clofing  wound 
Of  facred  melody  confefs’d  the  force, 

The  tides  of  life  regain’d  their  azure  cou^^  j  ^ 
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SECTION  II. 

OF  SURGERY. 


TH  E  inftinCt  of  felf-prefervation  is  coeval  with 
man’s  exiftence  ;  while  pafiions,  that  tend  to 
the  injury  and  deftruCtion  of  the  fpecies,  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  moft  early  ages  of  the  world  8 ;  and  thefe, 
with  the  accidents  to  which  they  are  liable,  muft 
have  given  rife  to  the  practice  of  furgery,  long  before 
the  mind  had  attained  the  power  of  difcovering  either 
the  caufes  or  the  cure  of  internal  difeafes,  which  re¬ 
quire  fuch  a  deep  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
human  frame,  as  could  not  have  been  acquired  in 
thofe  primeval  times. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  phenomena^ 
whofe  caufes  were  above  the  inveftigation  of  human 
fagacity,  were  afcribed  to  the  agency  of  invifible  beings, 
whofe  inflictions  would  either  be  acquiefced  in  with 
filent  fubmiflion,  or  for  which  relief  would  be  fought 
from  the  minifters  of  thofe  deities  from  whom  they 
were  fuppofed  to  proceed.  In  the  patriarchal  hiftory 
there  is  no  mention  of  medicine,  though  the  ficknefs 


•  Genefis,  chap.  iv.  ver.  8». 
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of  feveral  eminent  perfons  is  recorded,  particularly 
that  of  Jacob,  for  the  relief  of  which  his  ion  Jofeph 
did  not  fend  him  phyiicians,  though  after  his  death 
he  ordered  phyficians  to  embalm  his  body  * ;  and  when 
fob,  who  was  probably  contemporary  with  Jacob 
about  1764  years  “  before  Chrift,  was  fmitten  with 
a  terrible  difeafe,  he  had  not  recourfe  to  phyficians ;  his 
diforder  being  confidered  as  the  immediate  llroke  o 
heaven,  and  by  his  friends  as  the  pumfhment  of  his 
crimes.  This  is  further  illuftrated  by  the  cafe  of  Ala 
king  of  Judah,  who,  being  attacked  by  the  gout  is 
reproached  becaufe  he  fought  not  to  the  Lord,  but  o 
phyficians  * ;  and  the  directions  which  Mofes  lays  down 
for  the  management  of  leprofies  and  other  difeafes  , 
afford  a  more  early  evidence  of  the  propensity  among 
the  ancients  to  confult  the  mimfters  of  the  deity,  in 
circumftances  above  the  fcale  of  ordinary  compiehen- 

lion. 

But  in  cafes  of  wounds,  and  fome  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  furgery,  where  the  caufe  and  effeCt  were 
equally  obvious  to  the  external  fenfes,  and  where  the 
pain  muff  have  been  both  immediate  and  violent,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  aid  would  be  mftantly  fought 
for  ;  and  hence  furgery  muff  have  been  an  art  ante¬ 
cedent  to  medicine.  Though  they  had  phyficians  in 

1  Genefis,  chap.  1.  ver.  2.  Gogue  POrigine  des  Loix,  &c.  t.  1. 
u  The  year  of  the  deluge  of  Ogyges. 
x  2  Chron.  xvi.  12. 
y  Leviticus,  chap,  xiii,  xiv,  xv. 
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the  Greek  army  before  Troy,  I  have  obfervad  that 
Homer  does  not  intimate  that  they  were  employed  m 
the  plague  with  which  the  camp  was  afllidted,  or  in 
any  other  difeafe.  They  were  only  called  in  to  heal 
the  wounded  \  Agreeable  to  this  we  find,  that  fur- 
eery  was  in  ufe  in  the  mod  favage  nations,  and  early 
advanced  to  fome  appearance  of  art,  the  profeffors 
being  diftinguilhed  and  refpedted  in  a  particular  man¬ 
ner  1 ;  and  from  the  numerous  inftances  wherein  their 
affiftance  would  be  requifite,  it  is  no  wonder  that  cer¬ 
tain  perfons  fhould  be  appropriated  to  the  ftudy  and 
practice  of  it  b. 

We  have  not,  however,  any  authentic  accounts  of 
the  manner  of  treatment  in  the  fir  ft  ages  of  the  world, 
more  than  that  they  ufed  to  wafh  the  wounded  parts 
with  warm  water c,  to  fuck  them  clean  d,  and  to  apply 


2  Celfus,  lib.  i.  in  Praefat.  Conf.  Apollod.  lib.  3.  p.  172.  Plm.  lib. 

v  1.  init.  Hymn.  fab.  274.  p.  328.  „ 

Servius  ad  iEneid.  lib.  12.  v.  396.  Le  Clerc  Hift.  de  laMed.  Parti. 


b  Exod.  ch.  xxi.  v.  19.  Diodor.  lib.  1.  p.  74. 
c  Iliad,  lib.  11.  v.  845.  Lib.  14.  v.  6. 

Thus  Eurypylus,  when  wounded  with  an  arrow,  addreites  Eatroclus 


But  thou,  Patroclus,  aft  a  friendly  part. 

Lead  to  my  Ihips,  and  draw  this  deadly  dart ; 
With  lukewarm  water  wadi  this  gore  away,' 
With  healing  balms  the  raging  fmart  allay. 
Such  as  fage  Chiron,  fire  of  pharmacy. 

Once  taught  Achilles,  and  Achilles  thee. 


a  Iliad,  lib.  4.  v.  218.  Vid.  Le  Clerc  Hift.  de  la  Med.  lib.  1.  p.  49* 
Confer  Lahtau  Moeurs  des  Sauvages,  T.  2.  p.  365. 

I  the 
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the  juice  of  vegetables  pounded  %  or  fteeped  in  wine  or 
water,  oils,  rofin,  the  bark  and  roots  of  certain  trees, 
and  bandages f.  When  Menelaus  was  wounded  in  the 
fide  by  an  arrow,  Machaon,  the  fon  of  the  Grecian 
iEfculapius,  after  wafhing  the  wound,  and  fucking 
out  the  blood,  applied  a  drefling  to  appeafe  the  pain, 
of  the  juice  s  of  roots  bruifed  h,  the  principal  remedy 
then  known  ;  for  the  compofition  of  plafters  and  oint¬ 
ments  was  pofterior  to  this  heroic  age. 

In  thefe  times  the  offenfive  arms  were  principally 
formed  of  copper  or  brafs  *,  and  the  wounds  inflicted 

by 


Patroclus  cut  the  forky  fteel  away, 

Then  in  his  hands  a  bitter  root  he  bruis’d, 

The  wound  he  wafh’d,  the  ftyptic  juice  infus’d. 

The  clofmg  flefh  that  inftant  ceas’d  to  glow. 

The  wound  to  torture,  and  the  blood  to  flow. 

Horn.  Iliad,  lib.  n.  ad  fineiru 

*  .  2- -  X  • «~»  —  »  v .  >  .  »  ■  -  •  *» 

\  .  ■  y 

1  When  Menelaus  wounds  king  Helenus  before  Troy, 

- - Good  Agenor,  gently  from  the  wound 

The  fpear  folicits,  and  the  bandage  bound  ; 

A  fling’s  foft  wool,  fnatch’d  from  a  foldier’s  fide, 

At  once  the  tent  and  ligature  fupplied. 

Horn.  Iliad,  lib.  13.. 

2  Lib.  4.  v.  219.  Conf.  Plat.  Repub.  lib.  3.  p.  613.. 
h  Iliad,  lib.  4.  Conf.  Iliad.  5.  v.  401. 

Then  fuck’d  the  blood,  and  lov’reign  balm  infus’d, 

Which  Chiron  gave,  and  iEfculapius  us’d. 

1  Iliad,  lib.  13.  v.  599.  612.  716.  Lib.  15.  v.  711.  Lib.  7.  v.  141. 
Xenoph.  Cyrop.  lib.  7.  p.  149.  Curt.  lib.  4.  c.  14.  p.  232.  Odylf. 

lib.  8.  v.  229.  Strabo,  lib.  10.  p.  688.  Diod.  lib.  5.  p.  382.  Paulam 
lib.  1.  ch.  23.  Ifldor.  Origin,  lib.  14.  c.  6.  Heflod.  Scut.  Hercul.  v. 

22  1. 
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by  thefe  metals  would  probably  prove  lefs  difficult  to 
cure  than  thofe  by  other  weapons,  at  leaft  authors 
have  long  fince  fuggefted  it k  :  antiquity  fays,  that 
Achilles  cured  Telephus  with  the  ruft  of  his  lance, 
the  point  of  which  was  of  copper  ;  and  hence  this  hero 
paffes  for  the  firft  difcoverer  of  the  good  effedts  of  ver¬ 
digris  in  the  cure  of  wounds  l. 

Though  iron  is  faid  to  have  been  difcovered  by 
the  burning  of  mount  Ida  1432  years  before  Chrifl:  m, 
it  was  not  in  general  ufe  within  this  period  ;  and 

221.  Virg.  fEneid.  lib.  8.  v.  459.  Scholiaft.  Thucyd.  lib.  1.  p.  6.  note 
6.  And  particularly  Conon.  Narrat.  27.  apud  Phot.  p.  445..  Bochart. 
Chan.  lib.  1.  c.  19.  p.  4 77.  Thefe  give  an  account  of  the  arms  ufed  in 
andent  times.  Paufan.  Laconic,  takes  it  for  granted,  that  the  arms,  as 
well  ofFenfive  as  defenfive,  were  brafs.  He  fays,  the  fpear  of  Achilles 
was  kept  in  his  time  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  the  top  and  point  of 
which  were  of  brafs  ;  and  the  Iword  of  Meriones  in  that  of  iEfculapius, 
among  the  Nicomedians,  was  entirely  of  the  fame  metal.  Pope’s  Horn. 

k  Ariftotle  Prob.  35.  §  1.  p.  683.  Plut.  T.  2.  p.  659.  Journal  des 
Scavans,  Jouillet  1678,  p.  159.  y 

1  Plin.  lib.  25.  §  19.  p.  365. 

c'  About  twenty  years  before  the  firft  Olympic  games  were  celebrated 
in  Elk  by  the  Jdaei  Dactyli,  and  about  feventy  years  after  the  deluge  of 
Deucalion.  Vid.  Marm.  Oxon.  Ep.  n.  Seneca,  Ep.  90.  p.  405.  Clem. 
Alex.  Strom,  p.  401. 

According  to  fome,  the  Idaei  Datftyli  did  not  make  this  difcovery  of 
iron  till  1406  years  before  Chrift,  under  Minos  king  of  Crete,  about 
twenty  years  before  Ceres  came  to  Athens,  and  taught  them  to  fow  corn  ; 
and  about  ninety  years  after  Cadmus  carried  the  Phoenician  letters  into 
Greece,  and  built  the  citadel  of  Thebes.  It  is  not  much  above  a  century 
fince  iron  was  known  to  the  North  American  Indians.  See  father  Elenne- 
pin’s  New  Difcovery,  &c.  p.  182. 
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therefore  flints,  and  the  bones  of  beafts  and  fifhes  ", 
were  probably  the  firft  inftruments  ufed  in  furgery. 
The  Egyptian  embalmers  employed  an  iEthiopic  flone, 
exceedingly  fharp,  lor  opening  dead  bodies,  and  ta  mg 
out  the  entrails  \  With  fuch  ftones  circumciflon  was 
likewife  performed  <- ;  and  the  hiftory  of  molt  favage 
nations  furnilhes  us  with  flmilar  practices  q. 

Confidering  the  frequency  of  quarrels  and  bloody 
battles,  which  convulfed  mankind  in  the  molt  early 


*  Hence  Juvenal  fays,  in  his  4th  fatire, 

_ _  _ _  _ .  Ecce  furentis 

Bellonae,  matrifque  Deum,  chorus  intrat,  et  ingens 
Semivir  obfceno  facies  reverenda  minori 
Mollia  qui  rupta  fecuit  genitalia  tefta. 

0  Herod,  lib.  2.  note  86.  Diodor.  lib.  1.  p.  102. 

p  Exod  c  4.  v.  25.  A  worthy  member  of  this  fociety,  M.  Dymond, 
who  was  feme  time  upon  the  coaft  of  Africa,  informs  me,  that  me  natives 
were  fo  expert  in  theP  ufe  of  flints,  that  they  opened  a  vein  with  almoft 
the  fame  facility  that  an  European  would  with  a  lancet. 

“n  Cortes  the  conqueror  of  Mexico  firft  entered  the  city  of  Zem- 
1  *  cinui-Vi  America  it  was  totally  abandoned,  though  the  natives  lett 

rtheir  templet Tev  mi  S  withlnives  made  of  flint,  and  fome  mi 
ferable  remains  of  human  viftims.  The  Cacique  of  this  city  was  the  firft 
that  formed  a  league  with  Cortes,  and  aflifted  him  againft  the  emperor 

Montezuma,  to  whom  he  was  tributary.  De  !a  Ye&  mS”de  Ync“* 
fpritv  of  the  Peruvians  in  bleeding  with  fharp  Amts.  Hilt,  de  incas, 
v.  1.  1.  2.  ch.  24.  p.  206.  Conf.  Hennepin’s  Continuation  ot  a  New 

Difcovery,  p.  82.  10 1. 


1 


■>  Mceurs  des  Sauvag.  t.  2.  p.  37°-  Voya=e  de  la d’HucK0!j:  V. 
o  wifi-  Yncas  t.  2.  p.  49.  See  alio  the  late  \  oyages  publifhed  by 

Flawkefworth,  Cooke,  and  others,  and  particularly  the  delcnption  of  the 

labouring  inftruments.  Hennepin’s  New  Difcovery  of  a  large  Country, 

&c-  P-  ,42’  periods 
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periods  of  time,  one  might  expert  to  have  feen  for¬ 
gery  more  progreflive,  from  the  experience  which 
might  have  refulted  in  confequence  of  the  fituation  of 
the  wounded  and  prifoners  ;  but  in  thefe  primeval 
times,  when  mankind  were  lefs  civilized,  and  more 
weakly  connected  by  the  mutual  obligations  and  ties 
of  fociety,  very  little  attention  was  given  to  cap¬ 
tives,  who  were  confidered  as  the  {laves  of  the  con¬ 
querors.  In  the  firft  great  battle  upon  record  r,  in 
which  nine  kings  were  engaged  %  and  which  has  been 
commemorated  as-  the  firft  Titanic  war  \  we  find  no 
mention  of  an  exchange  of  prifoners,  though  the  dead 
were  frequently  redeemed  u.  The  Grecians  had  no 
regular  mode  of  exchanging  prifoners  w,  and  the 

manner 

r  Bryant’s  Anal,  of  Ancient  Mythol.  v.  3.  p.  72,  233.  262.  Bryant’s 
Obfervations  on  Ancient  Hiftory,  p.  201.  204. 

8  Genefis,  chap.  xiv. 

1  Bryant’s  Anal,  of  Ancient  Mythol.  v.  1.  p.  423.  v.  3.  p.  49.  56. 
7 1.  81.  233.  250.  261.  412.  439.  516.  Henley’s  Difiertation  upon  the 
controverted  Pafiages  in  St.  Peter  and  St.  Jude,  concerning  the  Angels 
who  finned,  and  kept  not  their  firft  Eftate  ;  called  alfo  the  Sons  of  God, 
who  went  in  unto  the  Daughters,  &c. 

u  He&or’s  body  was  redeemed  from  Achilles  (Horn.  Iliad.)  Achilles 
was  alfo  redeemed  from  the  Trojans  (Lycophronis  Caffandra,  v.  269.) 

r  *  *  -  Z  1 

w  After  the  battle  of  Platasa,  which  crowned  the  Greeks  with  viftory 
againft  the  army  of  Xerxes,  who  on  the  fame  day  obtained  alfo  the  laurel 
at  Mycale,  the  Perfians  redeemed  their  captives  from  the  conquerors  at 
a  prodigious  expence.  Many  more,  however,  were  not  ranfomed,  who 
took  the  menial  trades  and  fervices  from  the  citizens,  and  taught  them 
a  fatal  lefion  of  pride  and  overbearance.  Other  Haves  were  fent  to  the 
filver  mines  in  Attica. 


K 
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manner  of  their  conquerors  infulting  over  the  dead 
bodies  of  their  enemies,  was  equally  cruel  and  bar¬ 
barous.  The  rage  of  Achilles  for  the  lofs  of  Pa- 
trocxus,  was  inhumanly  exprefled,  in  dragging  the 
mangled  body  of  Hedtor  round  the  walls  of  Troy,  and 
the  fepulchre  of  Patroclus  w.  No  lefs  ignominious  was 

<  the 

Similar  to  this  the  Sieur  Froger,  engineer  under  M.  de  Gennes,  who 
viiited  Africa  near  a  century  ago,  fays  of  the  people,  that  their  principal 
aim  is  to  take  a  great  number  of  prifoners,  who  are  never  exchanged, 
ut  are  either  diftribLited  for  the  fervice  of  the  officers,  or  fold  for  the 
fovereign  s  advantage.  A  Relation  of  a  Voyage,  &c.  p.  12.  See  Aga¬ 
memnon  s  cruel  treatment  of  Adraftus,  his  prifoner,  who  in  vain  at¬ 
tempted  to  redeem  his  own  life.  Homer  fays,  lib.  6.  v.  77. 

Fierce  from  his  knees  the  haplefs  chief  he  thruft. 

The  monarch’s  javelin  ftretch’d  him  in  the  duft. 

On  the  barren  rock  of  SphaCterium,  we  read,  that  420  of  the  rirft 
warriors  of  Sparta  were  furrounded  by  the  Athenian  fleet  j  many  of  them 
were  killed,  and  the  remainder,  after  a  ffiarp  contefl,  furrendered  at  dis¬ 
cretion.  A  propofal  was  afterwards  made  to  exchange  thefe  prifoners  for 
the  cities  which  the  Spartan  Brafidas  had  gotten  poffeffion  of ;  but  it  did 
not  take  effeCt.  In  book  xi.  Atrides  exhibits  fimilar  cruelties  againft 
Pifander  and  his  brother. 

w  Iliad,  x.  v.  368.  Statius  Thebaid.  ix.  v.  380.  Achilles  takes  twelve 
Trojan  captives,  whom  he  facrifices  to  the  ffiade  of  Patroclus : 

Then  lafl  of  all,  and  horrible  to  tell. 

Sad  facrifice  !  twelve  Trojan  captives  fell. 

On  thefe  the  rage  of  fire  victorious  preys. 

Involves  and  joins  them  in  one  common  blaze. 

Horn.  Iliad.  1.  23. 

The  raging  hero  adds  in  anfwer  to  their  prayers  for  life  : 

Talk  not  of  life,  or  ranfom,  he  replies  ; 

Patroclus  dead,  whoever  meets  me  dies.  L.  23, 

Achilles 
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the  treatment  of  the  Spartan  Leonidas  x,  who  fell 
by  the  fuperior  ftrength  of  Xerxes  y.  The  Romans, 
during  the  commonwealth,  never  exchanged  their  pri- 
foners  upon  any  occafion  whatever  z  ;  fo  that  one  of 
the  moft  likely  means  of  promoting  the  knowledge  of 
furgery,  and  the  offices  of  humanity,  was  thus  in 
great  meafure  precluded.  Indeed  the  mode  of  making 
war  among  the  ancients  was  no  lefs  inhuman  than 

Achilles  treated  with  more  humanity  the  two  Tons  of  Priam,  who  were 
ranfomed  by  afumof  money,  Iliad.  1.  n.  This,  however,  is  no  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  general  obfervation  I  have  made,  as  they  were  not  prifoners 
of  war  j  but  kept  their  father’s  ffieep  on  mount  Ida. 

f  Herodot.  Calliope. 

x  When  Philip  of  Macedon,  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  had 
gained  the  battle  of  Chasronea  338  years  before  the  Chriftian  aera,  he  gave 
a  banquet  to  his  officers,  and  being  tranfported  with  joy  and  wine,  he 
hurried  to  the  place  of  battle,  and  infulted  the  dead  bodies  which  covered 
the  field  j  but  none  of  his  courtiers  dared  to  open  their  lips  at  fuch  in¬ 
human  behaviour.  Demades  the  orator,  then  his  prifoner,  however,  nobly 
addreffed  the  prince  in  the  following  manner :  “  Since  fortune  has  given 
“  you  the  part  of  Agamemnon,  are  you  not  affiamed  to  act  that  of  Ther- 
“  fites  ?”  To,  Philip’s  reputation,  this  rebuke  totally  changed  his  dif- 
pofition,  and  he  loaded  his  prifoner  with  honours. 

2  Vid.  Tacit,  lib.  4.  Liv.  lib.  2.  Manners  and  Cuftoms  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  p.  287. 

Among  the  Romans,  in  the  early  periods  of  their  commonwealth,  it 
was  a  maxim  that  a  prifoner,  “  turn  deceffifie  videtur  cum  captus  eft.’1 
Digeft.  lib.  49.  tit.  15.  c.  18.  and  afterwards,  when  the  progrefs  of  refine¬ 
ment  rendered  them  more  indulgent  with  refpedt  to  this  article,  they  were 
obliged  to  employ  two  fictions  of  law  to  fecure  the  property,  and  permit 
the  return  of  a  captive,  the  one  by  the  Lex  Cornelia,  and  the  other  by 
the  Jus  Poftliminii.  Heinec.  Elem.  Jur.  Civ.  fee.  ord.  Pand.  ii.  p.  294. 
Among  the  negroes  the  fame  ideas  prevail  :  no  ranfom  was  ever  accepted 
for  a  prifoner.  As  foon  as  one  is  taken  in  war,  he  is  reputed  to  be  dead  -s 
and  he  is  fo  in  effed  to  his  country  and  his  family.  Voy.  du  Cheval.'des 
Marchais,  t.  1.  p.  369.  Robertfon’s  America,  v,  i,p.  4&0. 
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fatal.  It  is  the  invention  of  fire  arms1  that  hath  pre¬ 
vented  the  deftru&ion  of  the  human  fpecies,  and  at 
the  fame  time  contributed  more  to  the  eftablifhment b 

of 


a  Guns  were  invented  about  the  year  1378*  anc^  were  ufai  in 
England  at  the  fiege  of  Berwick  1405,  the  year  when  Tamerlane  died. 
There  is  not,  however,  any  mention  that  cannons  or  fufils  were  ufed  at 
the  battle  of  Agincourt  in  141 5,  when  Henry  V.  gained  a  complete  victory ; 
and  therefore  one  may  doubt  the  relation  of  Rapin,  Carte,  &c.  that  they 
were  ufed  at  the  battle  of  Creffy  in  1346,  and  the  year  following  at  the 
liege  of  Calais.  Fire  arms  at  fea  were  firft  ufed  by  the  Venetians  in  an 
engagement  againft  the  Genoefe. 

b  It  is  a  mortifying  confideration  to  human  nature,  fays  a  celebrated 
writer,  “  that  ftrength  has  always  prevailed  over  wifdom.”  The  more 
wealthy  and  polilhed  kingdoms  of  the  eaft  have  ever  been  a  prey  to  their 
barbarous  invaders.  The  Trojans,  advanced  in  arts  and  refinements, 
yielded  at  length  to  the  fuperior  ftrength  of  the  barbarous  Greeks  ;  and  Da¬ 
rius,  with  his  millions,  was  unequal  to  the  hardy  Macedonians  under  the 
greateft  conqueror  upon  record  next  to  Gengis-Can,  with  this  difference, 
that  the  latter  only  deftroyed  cities,  but  the  former  built  more  than  he 
deftroyed.  Rome,  that  owed  its  population  to  crimes,  and  Athens  to 
mifery,  though  by  a  fingular  fatality  the  two  moft  virtuous  and  molt 
powerful  republics  of  the  ancient  world,  were  founded  by  the  wicked 
and  by  the  weak.  Almoft  all  our  hemifphere,  as  far  as  mount  Atlas, 
has  been  fubdued  by  Barbarians.  The  Roman  empire  was  deftroyed  by 
them  in  the  5th  century  ;  and  they  conquered  Spain,  with  all  that  the 
Romans  were  poffefied  of  in  Africa.  After  which,  they  fubjected  the 
Babylonian  Caliphs.  From  the  other  fide  of  Taurus  and  Caucafus,  to 
the  eaftward  of  the  Cafpian  fea,  and  from  the  river  Volga  to  China,  and 
to  the  northward,  as  far  as  the  frozen  zone,  extends  that  immenfe  tradfc 
of  country  belonging  to  the  ancient  Scythians,  who  were  afterwards  called 
Tatars,  and  by  us  Tartars,  from  Teteor-Caufmo,  one  of  the  moft  powerful 
of  their  princes.  Mahmoud,  who  towards  die  end  of  the  10th  century 
conquered  Perfia  and  India,  was  a  Tartar.  It  was  from  the  farther  end 
of  Tartary,  that  Gengis-Can,  the  greateft  conqueror  upon  record,  and 
who  had  500  ambaffadors  at  once  in  his  train,  fet  out  at  the  end  of  the 
1 2th  century  on  his  conqueft  of  India,  China,  Perfia,  and  Rufiia :  and 
Batou-Can,  one  of  his  fons,  carried  his  incurfions  as  far  as  the  frontiers 

of  Germany.  Tamerlane,  who  fubdued  lb  large  a  part  of  Afta,  was  alfo 

a  T artar, 
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a  Tartar,  and  even  a  defcendant  of  the  family  of  Gengis-Can.  Tta 
has  this  mighty  refer  voir  of  barbarous  and  warlike  men  fpread,  'at  different 
times,  its  inundations  over  almoft  the  whole  of  our  hemifphere  ;  and  the 
people,  whb  at  prefent  inhabit  thofe  deferts,  deftitute  of  all  learning, 
know  only  that  their  anceftors  have  formerly  conquered  the  world.  As 
luxury  debilitated  the  body,  thofe  nations,  which  had  advanced  the  lar- 
theft  in  refinement  and  effeminacy,  became  the  moft  .euiy  prey  to  bar¬ 
barous  nations.-  It  was  a  faying  of  Kouli  Kan,  that  thofe,  who  had  the 
moft  gold,  were  the  leaft  acquainted  with  the  ufe  of  fteeh 

But  fince  the  invention  of  guns  and  gunpowder,  .ftrength  of  body  is 
left  effential  to  the  fuccefs  of  an  enterprise,  than  difcernment  of  mind. 
*War,  which  was  once  an  Herculean  labour,  is  now  reduced  to  a  fc.ience. ; 
and  the  powers  of  a  Cyclops,  the  vigour  of  a  Barbarian,  or  gigantic 
ftrength,  are  in  vain  oppofed  to  the  mouth  of  cannon  when  directed  with 
art.  &It  is  hence  that  fcience  triumphs  over  ignorance,  and  fecures  ltfelf  a 
fure  afylum.  Even  among  polifhed  nations,  the  fuccefs  of  an  engagement 
is  ufually  decided  with  very  little  daughter  compared  with  the  battles  of 
ancient  times.  The  Marffial  Saxe  computed  the  mean  quantity  of  exe¬ 
cution  from  the  difcharge  of  100,000  mufkets,  at  a  very  fmall  propor¬ 
tion.  From  Fecquiere’s  Hiftory  of  Wars,  and  particularly  in  Sully’s 
Memoirs,  we  fhall  find  the  fame  faff  confirmed. .  The  whole  fire  of  a 
fortified  town  was  levelled  at  Sully,  in  one  of  his  reconnoitering  expe¬ 
ditions ;  and  he  fays,  that  the  bullets,  ftriking  againft  the  ground,  threw 
up  fo  much  earth  upon  him,  that  when  he  arrived,  at  the  camp,  he  was 
not  at  firft  recolleffed  and  yet  he  efcaped  without  injury. 

A  dreadful  method  of  ufing  gunpowder,  to  the  deftruffion  of  mankind, 
was  found  out  during  the  times  of  Lewis  XII.  and  Ferdinand  the  Catho¬ 
lic.  While  the  villainies  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.  and  his  l'on  Casfar  Borgia, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  were  affing,  Peter  of  Navarre,  a 
foldier  of  fortune,  and  a  great  general  among  the  Spaniards,  difcovered 
the  ufe  of  mines,  and  made  the  firft  trial  of  them  upon  the  French. 
Oeuvres  de  Voltaire,  paflim.  Young’s  Spirit  of  Athens,  p.  1-5. 

Fire  arms  are' mentioned  in  Halhed’s  tranfiation  of  the  Code  of  Gentoo 
Laws  lately  publifhed,  as  a  difcovery  of  the  ancients  ;  but.  there  is  as 
little  proof  in  fupport.of  it,  as  of  their  enormous  calculations  of  the 
age  of  the  world.  Berofus  of  Babylon,  Manetho,  and  other  ancient 
writers,  have  admitted  the  fame  extravagant  antiquity  of  the  world. 
That  of  China,  fo  often  mentioned  by  writers,  is  at  length  exploded  by  the 
annals  of  that  country,  now  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris.  See  Me- 
moires  concernant  l’Hiftoire,  les  Sciences,  les  Arts,  &c,  lately  publifhed 

L  at 
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of  fcience  than  any  difcovery,  except  the  mariner's 
compafs  c» 

at  Paris  by  the  Mifiionaries  of  Pekin,  v.  r.  4to.  I  confider  the  fuppofed 
difcovery  of  gunpowder  by  the  ancients,  as  equally  chimerical  and  ilL- 
founded,  though  credited  by  that  ingenious  writer  M.  Dutens,  in  his 
Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  the  Difcoveries,  &c.  ch.  v,  p.  262,  263.  See 
alfo  his  authorities.  Virg.  iEneid.  lib.  6.  v.  585,  et  Serv.  in  hunc  locum. 
Hyginus  Fabul.  61.  et  650.  Euftathius  ad  Odyfif.  a.  234.  p.  1682.  1.  1. 
Cerda  in  Virgil,  loc.  cit.  L.  Bat.  1680.  3  vol.  8vo.  Flaccus,.  1.  1.  662. 
Raphael  Volatarran.  &c.  in  Comment.  Cornel.  Agrippa,  &c..  de  Verbo 
Dei,  c.  100.  p.  237.  Dio  Caflius  Hill.  Rom.  in  Caligula,  p.  662.  The,- 
miftius  Oratio  27.  p.  337.  Machab.  lib.  1.  c.  6.  v.  57.  twi/  'vv$oCo\av, 
et  Heron,  de  hac  voce.  Philoftrat.  Vita  Apollonii,  1.  2.  c.  33,  1.  3.  c.  13. 
Vofii  Varias  Obfervat.  p.  87.  90.  A  Dictionary  Perfian,  Arabic,  and 
Englifh,  by  J.  Richardfon, .  Efq. 

c  Invented  in  the  year  1229,.  and  improved  by  Flavia  Giova-or  Goia, 
a  Neapolitan,  in  1.302,  who  diftinguifhed  the  touched  point  by  a  fleur 
de  lis  •,  which  was  one  of  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  kings  ol  Naples, 
as  being  defcended  from  the  Houfe  of  France.  The  firft  time  we  find 
the  ufe  of  the  compafs  mentioned  with  any  certainty,  is  by  the  Englifh 
under  Edward  III.  An  Oxonian  monk,  named  Linna,  or  of  Lynn 
in  Norfolk,  a  fkilful  aftronomer  for  the  times  he  lived  in,  penetrated  as 
far  as  Iceland,  and  drew  fome  charts  of  the  north  Teas,  which  were  after¬ 
wards  made  ufe  of  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 

The  Crufades  excited  a  fpirit  of.  eriterprize  in  Europe  ;  the  difcovery 
of  the  compafs. gave  it  a  more. exten five  fcope  by  the  acquifition  of  a  new 
hemifphere,  aided  by  the  genius  of  Columbus  •,  and  the  dominion  of  the  leas 
introduced  an  intercourfe  between  foreign  parts  unknown  in  former  times. 
Travel  thus  broke,  in  upon  national,  prejudice,  and  enriched  the  mental 
ftock  of  knowledge.  It  is  the  general  commerce  and  intercourfe  with 
each  other,  which  has  given  the.  people  ol  Europe  this  hidden  fuperiority 
over  the  nations  of  antiquity ;  a  variety  of  national  characters  has  forced 
new  combinations  on  that  of  individuals  y  and  Italian  fancy,  French  wit, 
Englifh  penetration,  and  German  afiiduity,  have  from  divers  and  diftant 
habitations  met,  united  their  common  labours,  and  connected  and  mo¬ 
dified  their  feveral  properties,  for  the  furtherance  of  every  art.  of  utility 
or  entertainment.  See  Young’s  Spirit  of  Athens,  p.  22,  and  163. 
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The  experience,  however,  which  accidents  or  warss 
could  afford,  muff  have  been  very  flow  for  want  of 
the  collateral  knowledge  of  anatomy,  upon  which 
the  progrefs  and  improvement  of  furgery  muft  prin¬ 
cipally  depend  ;  we  fhall  therefore  next  confider  the 
ftate  of  this  After  art  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world, 
after  previoufly  adverting  to  another  department  of 
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SECTION  III. 


OF  midwifery. 


ON  the  firft  woman  it  was  denounced,  “  In  for 
“  row  thou  (halt  bring  forth  children d  and  as 
foon  as  pain  invaded  the  body,  fome  means  of  a  e- 
viating  it  would  be  fought  for,  which  would  give 
rife  to  the  obftetrical  art  in  the  firft  periods  of  time. 
The  peculiar  circumftances  attending  delivery,  and 
the  delicacy  of  the  fex  on  fuch  an  occafion  would 
naturally  introduce  the  women  to  aflift  each  other 
in  thefe  critical  moments  ;  and  mothers,  from  wme 
fhare  of  experience,  would  be  better  enable  to  per¬ 
form  this  important  office  for  their  daughters. 

There  are  few  operations  of  the  human  fyftem 
more  affefted  by  the  ftate  of  the  air,  than  parturition. 
In  a  fouthern  and  warmer  latitude,  the  human  ipe- 
,cies  is  often  brought  into  life  without  pain  or  ior- 
row,  the  ufual  attendants  of  the  fair  fex  in  moun¬ 
tainous  and  cold  filiations.  When  the  royal  mandate 
went  forth  againft  the  male  offspring  of  the  Hebrew  s 
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in  Goflien  %  the  midwives  were  freed  from  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  it,  becaufe  the  Hebrew  women  were  de¬ 
livered  before  they  came  in  unto  them  f. 

A  member  of  this  fociety,  who  refided  fome  time 
on  the  continent  of  South  America,  obferves,  that  a 
difficult  or  painful  birth  is  fcarce  ever  known,  nothing 
more  being  neceffary  than  to  receive  the  infant  when 
it  fpontaneoufly  prefents  itfelf,  and  divide  the  umbi¬ 
lical  veffels  ;  which  they  do  with  a  brand  of  lire, 
that  cauterizes  their  orifices,  and  renders  a  ligature 
unneceflary.  After  the  delivery,  the  mother  and  new¬ 
born  infant  are  plunged  into  the  water,  and  the  next 
day  the  former  refumes  the  difcharge  of  her  domeftic 
employments  s. 

A  modem 

e  Exod.  chap.  i.  1 5.  et  feq. 

In  fome  parts  of  Africa,  when  they  took  female  captives  who  were 
pregnant,  they  cut  the  infants  out  of  their  wombs,  that  they  might  have 
the  gratification  of  crufhing  them  to  death.  (Bofman.  Defmarchais). 

A  negro,  jealous  of  his  wife  while  fhe  is  pregnant,  as  foon  as  fhe  is  de¬ 
livered,  crufhes  the  infant  in  a  mortar,  and  throws  it  to  the  dogs.  (Voyag. 
de  Brue).  In  the  kingdom  of  Great  Benin,  fome  perfon  is  facrificed  upon 
the  birth  of  twins,  and  fometimes  both  the  infants.  Bofman’s  Guinea, 
Let.  21.  p.  447. 

I  Gen.  chap.  i.  15. 

s  Bancroft’s  Hift.  of  Guiana,  p.  330.  Hennepin’s  Continuation  of  a 
New  Difcovery,  p.  87. 

tv  1  .  -  J  i: 

In  fome  countries,  when  the  women  are  delivered,  the  men  lie-in  for  a 
certain  number  of  days,  keep  their  bed,  and  are  attended  as  if  under  real 
ficknefs.  Biet.  Voyag.  de  la  Terre  Equinoxiale,  v.  3.  ch.  13.  Du  Tertre, 
Hift.  Nat.  des  Antil.  Traite  7.  ch.  1.  fe£t.  4.  Thevet,  Cofmag.  tJniver. 
1.  2i.  c.  5.  p.  916.  Lafitau  Moeurs  des  Sauvages,  t.  1.  p.  2 57. 
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A  modern  traveller,  who  dates  his  relation  from 
Palermo  in  Italy,  obferves,  that,  in  this  happy  climate, 

child- 

The  cuftom  of  the  hufband’s  taking  to  his  bed,  on  the  delivery  of  his 
wife,  was  very  ancient  in  Spain  and  other  places,  as  Diodorus  Siculus, 
Apollonius,  and  Strabo  relate  (1.  5.  ch.  11.  Strabo,  1.  4.)  Mulieres, 
cum  pepererunt,  fuo  loco  viros  decumbere  jubent,  eifque  miniftrant,  fays 
Strabo.  Marc  Polo  and  the  Jefuits  fay,  that  the  fame  practice  prevailed  in 
the  province  of  Kardan,  and  other  parts  of  Tartary,  as  fome  travellers  have 
related  of  the  North  American  Indians.  Vid.  Relat.  de  Froger.  Bou¬ 
langer,  Antiq.  devoilee,  t.  1.  See  alfo  Voyage  de  Merolla,  Voyage  de 
Kolben,  &c. 

Fermin,  in  his  Defcription  de  Surinam,  t.  1.  ch.  8.  p.  81.  fpeaks  of 
this  fubjedt  in  the  following  words  :  “  II  eft  a  remarquer  que  lorfqu’  une 
d’elles  (femmes)  vient  a  accoucher,  a  peine  a-t-elle  mis  au  monde  fon  fruit, 
qu’elle  fe  tranfporte  a  la  riviere,  ou  a  la  crique  la  plus  voifine  pour  le 
laver;  et  elle-meme  s’y  lave  tout  le  corps  :  pendant  laquelle  operation  le 
pere  de  l’enfant  fe  met  dans  le  hamac,  qu’il  y  refte  pendant  fix  femaines 
pour  fe  repofer  des  peines  qu’il  s’eft  donnees  a  procreer  ce  nouvel  etre ;  et 
que  pendant  tout  ce  terns,  l’accouchee  doit  avoir  tout  le  foin  du  menage. 
On  le  vifite  pendant  ce  tems-la,  et  on  lui  temoigne  qu’on  prend  beaucoup 
de  part  a  fes  incommodites.  Toutes  les  femmes  ont  a  vrai-dire  une  grande 
facilite  a  accoucher  j  et  pour  peu  qu’il  fe  prefente  la  moindre  difficulte, 
elles  ont  recour  au  fuc  d’un  certain  arbre  qu’elles  connoiffent,  qui  leur 
procure  une  heureufe,  et  prompte  delivrance.”  And  in  the  12th  chapter, 
p.  130,  he  fays,  “  J’ai  vu  meme  uneNegrefle  qui,  pour  avoir  commis  une 
faute  puniffable,  refut  cinq  ou  fix  heures  avant  fon  accouchement,  plus 
de  cinquante  coups  de  fouet  fur  les  fefles  •,  ce  qu’aflurement  nous  regar- 
derions  comme  contraire  a  toutes  les  loix  de  l’humanite  •,  et  n’en  accoucha 
pas  moins  heureufement.”  This  fpecies  of  cruelty  the  author  relates  very 
coolly,  and  elfewhere  quotes  the  Bible  to  prove  the  propriety  of  flavery  *, 
and  he  likewife  makes  the  obfervation  of  walking  the  infant,  as  quoted  from 
Dr.  Bancroft.  Charlev.  Hill,  of  Paraguay,  v.  1.  b.  4.  Recherches  Phi- 
lof.  fur  les  Americains,  v.  1.  p.  307.  v.  2.  p.  229.  Charlev.  Journal 
Hiftoriq.  d’un  Voyag.  de  l’Amerique,  t.  3.  p.  288.  Forfter’s  Tran  flat, 
v.  2.  p.  54.  BolTu’s  Travels  through  Louifiana,  v.  1.  p.  307.  Peter 
Martyr,  in  his  feventh  Decade,  addrelfed  to  Sfortia  Duke  of  Milan,  fays 
upon  this  fubjeft :  46  When  the  women  know  it  is  time  to  be  delivered 
of  the  child,  they  go  into  the  neighbouring  wood,  and  there  taking  hold 
of  the  boughs  of  any  tree  with  both  their  hands,  they  are  dilburdened 
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child-bearing  is  diverted  of  all  its  terrors,  and  is  only 
conlidered  as  a  party  of  pleafure.  This  circumftance, 

fays 

without  the  help  of  any  midwife,  and  the  mother  herfelf  fpeedily  running, 
-  taketh  the  child  in  her  arms,  and  carrieth  it  unto  the  next  river.  There 
Hie  wafheth  herfelf,  and  rubbeth  and  dippeth  the  child  often,  and  return*, 
eth  home  again,  without  any  complaint  or  noife,  and  giveth  it  fuck  ;  and 
afterwards,  as  the  manner  is,  fhe  wafheth  herfelf  and  the  child  often  every 
day.”  Dec.  7.  ch.  9.  p.  275.  Vid.  Dec.  8.  ch.  8.  p.  304.  Confer.  Ca- 
ren,  Voy.  du  Tourdu  Monde,  t.  5.  1.  2.  ch.  1.  p.  139.  Wafer’s  Defcrip. 
of  the  Ifthmus  of  Amer.  p.  158. 

The  ingenious  J.  Strange,  Efq;  in  his  Travels  into  Dalmatia,  obferves, 
that  “  the  pregnancy  and  births  of  thofe  women  would  be  thought  very 
extraordinary  among  us,  where  the  ladies  fuffer  fo  much,  notwithftandin^ 
all  the  care  and  circumfpe&ion  ufed  before  and  after  labour.  On  the 
contrary,  a  Morlack  woman  neither  changes  her  food,  nor  interrupts  her 
daily  fatigue,  on  account  of  her  pregnancy,  and  is  frequently  delivered 
in  the  fields,  or  in  the  road,  by  herfelf ;  and  takes  the  infant,  wafhes  it 
in  the  firft  water  fhe  finds,  carries  it  home,  and  returns  the  day  after  to 
her  ufual  labour,  or  to  feed  her  flock.  The  cuftom  of  the  nation  is  in¬ 
variable  in  wafhing  the  new-born  infant  in  cold  water. 

It  was  common  among  the_  ancients,  as  foon  as  the  infant  was  brought 
into. the  world,  to  wafh  it  with  water ;  whence  Callimachus,  fpeakincr&of 
Jupiter’s  nativity,  relates  that  circumflance.  (Hymno  in  Jovem,  v.  14.) 

As  foon  as  you  were  born,  and  faw  the  light. 

Your  mother’s  grateful  burden  and  delight ; 

She  fought  for  feme  clear  brook  to  purify 
The  body  of  fo  dear  a  progeny. 

Lycophron,  in  his  account  of  the  murder  of  Cilia  and  her  fon  Mu 
mtus,  which  was  effetfed  as  foon  as  the  child  was  born  fays  they 
died  before  the  boy  was  wajhed  or  fuckled.  (Cafland.  v.  310.  ubi  Con- 
iulendus  Meurfn  commentarius). 

The  Lacedemonians  bathed  their  new-born  infants,  not  in  water  as 
was  the  cuftom  of  all  other  countries,  but  wine,  to  prove  the  temper  and 
complexion  of  their  bodies.  (Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Lycurgus).  *  Every 
nation,  both  favage  and  civilized,  have  adopted  certain  ceremonies  upon 
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fays  be,  wc  were  ignorant  of,  till  the  other  morning* 
The  Duke  of  Verdura,  who  does  us  the  honour  of 
the  place  with  great  attention  and  politenefs,  came 
to  tell  us,  we  had  a  vifit  to  make  that  was  indif- 
penfable.  The  Princefs  Paterno,  faid  he,  was  brought 
to  bed  la  ft  night ;  and  it  is  abfolutely  incumbent  on 
you  to  pay  your  refpedts  to  her  this  morning.  At  firft 
I  thought  he  was  in  joke  ;  but  he  affured  me  he  was 
ferious,  and  that  it  would  be  looked  upon  as  great 
unpolitenefs  to  negledl  it.  Accordingly  we  went  about 


or  foon  after  the  birth  of  a  child.  The  ancient  cuftom  of  circumcifion, 
which  beo-un  in  the  eaft,  or  fome  ceremony  refembling  it,  has  lpread 
through  Soft  parts  of  the  world;  but  wherever  Chnftianity  has  been 
profdfed,  this  painful  procefs  has  generally  yielded  to  that  of  fprinkling 
the  infant  with  what  is  called  holy  water,  and  making  a  crofs  upon  its 
forehead,  as  a  fymbol  of  its  “  renouncing  the  devil  and  all  his  works,  the 
pomps  and  vanities  of  this  wicked  world,  and  all  the  finful  lulls  of  the  flelh.  „ 

There  is  a  moft  tender  feene  in  Taffo’s  Jerufalem  delivered,  of  Tan- 
cred’s  applying  this  water  to  fave  the  foul  of  his  expiring  Clorinda,  when 

A  lovely  palenefs  o’er  her  features  flew. 

As  violets  mix’d  with  lillies  blend  their  hue. 

Hoole,  b.  xn.  I.  524. 


The  people  of  Loango,  and  fome  other  parts  of  Guinea,  fprinkle  them- 
felves  and  their  houfes  with  this  water  to  keep  off  forcery.  Poyart.  Hift. 
de  Loango,  t.  1.  The  Indians,  bordering  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ganges, 
make  ufe  of  the  water  of  that  river  for  fimilar  purpofes.  Picarts  Reli- 
crious  Ceremonies,  t.  4.  part  2.  p.  n.  t.  5.  p.  26.  28.  30.  Vide  Monthly 
Review,  vol.  41.  p.  443  Of  the  Turks,  who  make  ufe  of  water  in  their 
devotions,  Le  Brun  fays,  “  Ils  portent  pour  cet  effet  toujours  avec  eux  un 

petit  pot  de  cuivre  etaine.”  Voyage  au  Levant,  &c.  p.  43-  At  [S  .  ^ 
tliey  reverence  the  Nile,  as  devoutly  as  the  Jews  did  Jordan,  or  the  Indian 
the  Ganges,  as  the  French  faftory  at  Grand  Cairo  found  to  their  coft  for 
only  firing  a  gun  upon  that  river.  Haynes’s  Travels,  Let.  8.  p.  9?*  ComP* 
Holben’s  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  v,  1.  ch,  8,  p.  3.  Bofman  s  uinea, 
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fun-fet,  and  found  the  Princefs  fitting  up  in  her  bed, 
in  an  elegant  undrefs,  with  a  number  of  her  friends 
around  her.  She  talked  as  ufual,  and  feemed  to  be 
perfe&ly  well.  This  converzatione  is  repeated  every 
niffht  during  her  convalefcence,  which  generally  lads 
about  eleven  or  twelve  days.  The  cuftom  is  universal ; 
and  as  the  ladies  here  are  very  prolific,  there  are,  for 
the  moll  part,  three  or  four  of  thefe  affemblies  going  on 
in  the  city  at  the  fame  time  ;  probably  the  Marino  _ 
may  not  a  little  contribute  towards  them. 


h  The  two  o-reat  ftreets  interfedt  each  other  in  the  centre  of  the  city, 
where  they  form  an  handfome  fquare  called  Ottangolo,  adorned  with  ele¬ 
gant  uniform  buildings.  From  the  centre  of  this  fquare,  you  lee  the 
whole  of  thefe  noble  ftreets,  and  the  four  great  gates  of  the  city.  The 
Porta  Felice  (by  much  the  handfomeft  of  the  gates)  opens  to  the  Marino, 
a  delightful  walk,  which  conftitutes  one  of  the  greateft  pleasures  of  the 
nobility  of  Palermo.  In  the  centre  of  the  Marino,  they  have  lately 
eredted  an  elegant  kind  of  temple,  which,  during  the  fummer  months, 
is  made  ufe  of  as  an  orcheftra  for  mufic  •,  and  as  in  this  feafon  they  are 
obliged  to  convert  the  night  into  day,  the  concert  does  not  begin  tnl 
the  clock  {trikes  at  midnight,  which  is  the  fignal  for  the  fymphony  to 
ftrike  up  :  at  that  time  the  walk  is  crouded  with  carriages  and  people  on 
foot  •  and  the  better  to  favour  pleafure  and  intrigue,  there  is  an  order, 
that  no  perfon,  of  whatever  quality,  {hall  prefume  to  carry  a  light  with 
him  The  flambeaux  are  extinguilhed  at  the  Porta  Felice,  where  the 
fervants  wait  for  the  return  of  the  carriages  5  and  the  company  generally 
continue  an  hour  or  two  together  in  utter  darknefs,  except  when  the 
intruding  moon,  with  her  horns  and  her  chaftity,  comes  to  difturb  them. 
The  concert  finilhes  about  two  in  the  morning,  when,  for  the  molt  part, 
everv  hulband  goes  home  to  his  wife.  This  inftitution,  whatever  may 
be  its  other  effedts,  the  author  fays,  never  produces  any  fcandal  :  no 
hufband  is  fuch  a  brute,  as  to  deny  his  wife  the  Marino  •,  and  the  ladies 
are  fo  cautious  and  circumfped  on  their  fide,  that  the  more  to  avoid 
giving  offence,  they  very  often  put  on  malks.  Brydone’s  Tour  through 

Sicily& and  Malta,  Let.  21. 
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In  converfation  the  other  day  with  the  Princefs 
Paterno,  fhe  appeared  furprized  when  I  told  her  that 
we  loft  many  of  our  fineft  women  in  child-bed,  and 
that  even  the  moft  fortunate  and  eafy  deliveries  were 
attended  with  violent  pain  and  anguifh.  She  lamented 
the  fate  of  our  ladies,  and  thanked  heaven  that  fhe 
was  born  a  Sicilian  \ 

The  critical  moment,  however,  does  not  always 
terminate  fo  happily  in  temperate  climates  :  the  mo¬ 
ther  of  Benjamin  affords  an  early  example  of  fatality 
from  this  fource,  who  expired  immediately  after  naming 
her  fon  k  :  and  the  bard,  whofe  mufe  was  infpired  1  on 
the  banks  of  the  Scamander,  to  celebrate  the  hero  of 
his  Iliad,  compares  the  pains  which  Agamemnon  felt, 
when  wounded  by  the  fpear  of  Coon,  to  that  of  par¬ 
turient  women  : 

Then  grinding  tortures  his  ftrong  bofom  rend, 

Lefs  keen  thofe  darts  the  fierce  Ilithyia  m  fend  ; 

The 

*  Bry done’s  Tour,  loc.  cit. 

*  Genef.  ch.  xxxv.  ver.  18. 

1  Hipparchus  enlarged  and  amended  the  Compilation  of  Homer’s 
Poems  undertaken  by  his  father.  See  the  note  under  Botany  and  Phar¬ 
macy. 

m  Nonnus  Dionyfiacis.  Ovid.  Fall;.  1.  ii.  Theocrit.  Idyll.  £.  Orph. 
Hymn,  in  Dianam. 

Aithyia  feems  to  have  been  a  fpecies  of  fea-coot :  a  bird  of  this  nature, 
however,  occurs  in  thofe  fpecimens  of  Egyptian  fculpture,  which  have 
been  copied,  efpecially  among  the  engravings  from  the  Pamphylian 
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The  powers  that  caufe  the  teeming  matrons  throes* 

Sad  mothers  of  unutterable  woes  \ 

Theocritus,  in  his  encomium  on  Ptolemy,  reckons 
it  as  an  extraordinary  blefling,  that  his  mother  Bere¬ 
nice  brought  him  into  the  world  without  pain  °.  So 
great  an  opinion  indeed  had  the  ancients  of  this  fa¬ 
vour  p,  that  the  gods  were  believed  to  vouchfafe  it  to 

none 


obelifk.  This  bird  was  held  very  facred,  as  we  may  infer  rrom  per- 
fonages,  who  were  fo  called,  or  had  it  in  the  compofition  of  their  names. 
Minerva,  heavenly  wifdom,  had  the  title  of  Aithyia  •,  and  Orithyia, , 
Idithyia,  and  Ilithyia,  were  named  from  this  hieroglyphic.  This  laft 
was  the  goddefs  of  the  birth  ;  confequently  the  fame  as  Juno  Lucina, 
and  Diana  *,  the  fame  alfo  as  Venus  Lubentia,  and  Genetillis,  who  rofe  from 
the  fea.  When  the  poet  defcribes  Ulyffes  as  nearly  loft  in  the  ocean,  and 
ftruggling  with  the  waves*  he  makes  Leucothoe,  the  fame  as  I  no,  com- 
paffionate  his  diftrefs ;  and  introduces  her  in  the  fhape  of  this  bird. 
(Odyffl)  See  Bryant’s  Analyfis,  v.  2.  p.  333.  453. 

11  Homer.  Iliad.  1.  xi.  The  Roman  Agrippa  is  a  proper  name,  figni- 
fying  one  who,  at  his  birth,  caufes  great  pain,  who  is  born  with  his  feet 
foremoft.  Mger  Partus. 

*  Idyll.  0  v.  56. 

— - .  Thy  mother  to  Lucina  pray’d, 

To  eafe  her  throes,  and  found  a  fpeedy  aid  ; 

She  came,  flood  by,  and  gently  loos’d  her  pain : 

Thy  very  birth  was  eafy  as  thy  reign. 

Creech. 

?  There  were  various  means  adopted  in  ancient  times  to  procure  eafy 
labours,  befides  that  of  imploring  their  deities  ;  one  was  to  hold  in  their 
hands  palm-branches,  tokens  of  joy  and  conqueft,  and  ufed  as  emblems 
of  perfons  raifed  from  great  afflictions  to  profperity.  (Homer  Hymn,  in 
Apollin.  v.  14.)  In  the  fecond  voyage  of  Columbus  to  Hifpaniola,  he 
obferved,  that  moft  of  the  Caciques  or  Princes  pofteffed  three  pebbles  or 

ftones,  which  both  they  and  their  people  devoutly  worfhippedj  one  of 

thefe. 
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none  but  the  chafte  and  virtuous ;  whence  it  came  to 
be  looked  on  as  a  convincing  proof  of  a  woman  s 
purity.  Thus  we  find  in  Plautus  %  that  when  Am- 
•  phytrion  expreffes  his  jealous  thoughts  concerning 


thefe  they  fuppofed  affeded  women  in  child-birth.  Vid.  P.  Martyr  de 
Novo  Orbe,  Dec.  1. 1.  9.  p.  53- 

The  olive-tree  at  Athens  was  greatly  reverenced,  and  reputed  of  high 
antiquity.  (Paufanias,  1.  8.  p.  643.  Lycophron.  Schol.  5.  766.)  bee 
Bryant’s  Analyfis,  v.  2.  p.  320.  412,  and  his  authorities.  , 


The  celebrated  Boyle  agrees  with  Helmont  and  Panarola,  that  the  liver 
of  eels  produces  eafy  labours.  Boyle’s  Works,  v.  2.  p.  2.  Tllay  5.  p.  189. 

In  Perfia  when  a  woman  is  about  to  lie-in,  the  fchool-mafters  are 
requefted  to'give  liberty  to  their  boys,  and  birds  confined  in  cages  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  efcape. 


When  the  women  of  Maroc  perceive  labour-pains,  the  neighbours  felect 
five  fchool-boys,  and  tie  four  eggs  in  the  four  corners  of  a  napkin,  with 
which  the  boys  run  finging  through  the  ftreets.  (Hift.  de  la  Nouvelle 
P  rance,  du  P.  Charlevoix). 

When  a  woman  of  Socotora  is  at  the  point  of  delivery,  the  hufband 
makes  a  fire  at  the  door  of  his  hut  or  cabin,  and  cries  with  a  loud  vo^e, 
that  his  wife  is  about  to  bring  a  child  into  the  world.  (Davity,  t.  5. 
Maffoeus,  1.  3.  Oforius,  L  5.)  Among  fome  tribes  in  Siberia,  when 
the  woman  is  delivered,  the  hufband  takes  the  placenta,  and  has  it  roafted 
or  boiled,  upon  which  he  regales  himfelf  with  his  relations  or  friends. 

(Voyage  de  Gmelin.) 

In  England,  when  a  child  is  born  with  the  caul  or  amnion  over  its  face, 
it  is  preferred  with  peculiar  care  >  and  is  ftill  highly  efteemed  by  many, 
who  drink,  that  the  perfon  who  has  the  caul  in  poffeffion  can  never  be 
drowned,  nor  his  houfe  be  fet  on  fire  ;  and  that  by  its  different  appear¬ 
ance  of  drvnefs  and  moifture,  it  may  be  difcovered  whether  the  infant  is 

well  or  ill. 


9  Amphitryon,  Ad  v.  fc.  1.  Potter’s  Grecian  Antiq.  v.  2.  p.  32 

Alcmena, 
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Alcmena,  this  argument  is  offered  to  allay  his  paf- 
lion  : 

% 

- Uxorem  tuam 

Neque  gementem,  neque  plorantem  noftrum  quif- 
quam  audivimus ; 

Ita  profedto  line  dolore  peperit r. 

In  confequence  of  many  painful  inftances  of  par¬ 
turition,  it  would  become  neceffary  to  make  midwifery 
a  ftudy,  and  reduce  a  practice,  fo  important  in  its  con- 
fequences,  to  an  art  s  $  which  was  certainly  effected 
in  the  time  of  Mofes,  throughout  many  parts  of  the 
eaftern  world,  where  fcience  was  firft  cultivated,  when 
the  pra&ice  was  folely  committed  to  women,  who 
appear  to  have  early  fhewn  both  curioiity  and  attention 
in  their  profeffion,  by  the  circumftance  attending  the 
delivery  of  Pharez  and  Zarah,  twins  of  Tamar  t . 

It  muft  have  been  difficult,  firft  to  deviate  from 
*  employing  the  female  fex,  in  a  department  to  which 

r  Your  wife  is  brought  to-bed  with  eafe,  fince  none 
Hath  heard  fo  much  as  a  groan  or  figh  come  from  her. 

5  Exod.  ch.  i.  ver.  16.  It  might  be  imagined  from  the  words  which 
Mofes  ufes,  that  the  Egyptian  midwives  ufed  fome  fort  of  machine  for 
facilitating  delivery  :  this  was  probably  a  kind  of  chair,  on  which  they 
placed  the  mother  in  the  time  of  labour.  The  Hebrew  word  Abe- 

naim,  in  Latin  Sellas,  is  fufceptible  of  feveral  interpretations.  What 
cpnfirms  the  explanation  of  this  word,  is,  that  there  is  frequent  mention 
of  jfuch  feats  for  facilitating  delivery  in  phyfical  writers.  Vide  Suidas, 
voce,  tfifpo/,  A.  2.  p.  461.  Goguet,  l’origine  des  loix,  1.  3.  art.  1. 

I  Genef.  ch.  xxxviii.  ver.  29  and  3.0. 

o 


delicacy 
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delicacy  feems  peculiarly  to  have  allotted  them  “  •,  but 
whether  from  the  ignorance,  or  any  other  incapacity 
of  the  fair  fex,  it  is  obfervable,  fays  Dr.  Potter 'v,  tha 
the  ancient  Athenians  ufed  none  but  men-nudwives, 
it  being  forbidden  by  one  of  their  laws,  that  women 
or  Haves  fhould  have  any  concern  in  the  ltudy  or 
practice  of  phyfic.  This  proving  very  fatal  to  many 
women,  whofe  modefty  fuffered  them  not  to  entru 
themfelves  in  the  hands  of  men,  one  Agnodice  dii- 
guifed  herfelf  in  man’s  clothes,  to  ftudy  phyfic  under 
a  profeffor  called  Herophilus ;  and  having  attaine  to 
a  competent  {kill  in  that  art,  Ihe  revealed  herfelf  to 
her  own  fex,  who  agreed  with  one  confent  t° 
none  befides  her.  The  reft  of  the  faculty,  difpleafed 
at  their  want  of  bufinefs,  cited  her  before  the  court 
of  Areopagus,  as  one  that  corrupted  men  s  wives.  o 
obviate  this  accufation,  fhe  difcovered  her  fex  ;  upon 
which  the  faculty  profecuted  her  with  great  eagernels,. 
as  violating  the  laws,  and  encroaching  upon  t  e  pr<- 
logative  of  the  men  ;  when,  to  prevent  her  rum,  t 
principal  matrons  of  the  city  came  into  court,  and 

*  Upon  inftinaive  modefty Dr jHawWwortb 

philofophical  refleaionsinhisH^  y  t  U  Ill’s  Voyages,  1.  i . 

Seas,  upon  the  fubje&of  the  Arreoi  dance.  J?ec  de 

p.  4ia  Hennepin’s  ContinuMion  of  a  Dftcovery  p.  89. 

Brue  •,  de  Correal  •,  de  Lery.  Kelat.  ae  V  •  de  Rjtu  Baccha- 

Ufages  et  des  Coutumes,  t.  2.  fur  Pudeur,  etc. 


w  Grecian  Antiquities,  v.  2.  p.  324* 


add  re  fled 
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addreffed  themfelves  to  the  judges,  telling  them, 
“  That  they  were  not  huffiands,  but  enemies,  who 
“  were  going  to  condemn  the  perfon  to  whom  they 
“  owed  their  lives.”  Upon  this  the  Athenians  re¬ 
pealed  the  old  law,  and  permitted  three  women  to 
undertake  this  office  x. 

J  '  .A  'i,  r  -  ’  r 

*  Hyginus,  Fab.  cclxxiv. 


T 
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SECTION  IV. 

»  ->  «  •  '  ' 

OF  ANATOMY. 


ANATOMY  muft  have  been  cultivated  later 
than  the  other  departments  of  medicine,  of 
which  we  have  treated :  it  was  long  before  men  had 
invented  inftruments  of  offence,  proper  for  invading 
the  beads  of  the  field  y ;  and  much  longer  before  they 
were  domefticated  2  in  fufficient  numbers,  to  anfwer 
the  demands  of  hunger.  In  the  very  early  periods  of 
the  world,  the  daughter  of  animals  was  not  generally 
pradtifed  ;  the  Egyptians  of  old  were  totally  averfe 

from  it,  and  fo  were  the  ancient  Greeks  * :  but  as  this 

averfion. 

y  vid.  Hymn.  Fab.  274.  Diod.  1.  r.  p.  28.  _  Cedren.  fol.  19.  Nimrod 
feems,  however,  to  have  been  an  early  exception.  He  who  was  capable 
of  fubduing  the  beafts  of  the  field,  was  worthy  of  regal  government,  and 
we  find  he  was  the  firft  king  upon  earth.  See  Alorus. 

2  Robertfon’s  Hift.  of  America. 

a  In  the  earlieft  ages,  herbs,  fruits,  and  plants,  were  the  firft  offerings. 
The  Egyptians,  when  they  went  to  their  temples  to  perform  their  devo¬ 
tions,  carried  a  handful  of  the  herb  Agroftis,  in  remembrance  of  the  great 
ufe  it  had  been  of  to  their  anceflors.  (Theophr.  apud  Porphyr.  de  Abftin. 
v.  2.  p.  156.  Eufeb.  Prasp.  Evang.  1.  1.  c.  9.  p.  28.  Bianchini,  Iftor. 
Univ.  p.  1 56.)  There  was  a  time  too,  when  all  their  libations  were  of 

water,  wine  not  then  being  difcovered.  (Hygin,  Poet.  Aftr.  1.  2.  c.  29. 

Bianchini, 


I 
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averfion  was  fub clued  by  appetite,  and  men  accuftomed 
themfelves  to  daughter  animals  for  food,  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  anatomy  would  thence  take  its  rife. 

The  cudom  among  the  ancients  of  facrificing  ani¬ 
mals  to  their  deities,  and  of  deducing  auguries  from 
the  date  of  the  entrails,  mud  have  early  contributed 
to  extend  the  knowledge  of  anatomy  :  it  was  not  pe¬ 
culiar  to  a  nation,  but  was  admitted  into  almod  every 
region  of  the  globe  ;  the  learned  Chaldeans,  the  Greeks, 
and  the  Peruvians,  were  equally  devoted  to  this  prac¬ 
tice,  in  order  to  fcrutinize  into  the  decrees  of  heaven, 
or  to  avert  impending  wrath. 

Different  parts  of  the  body  of  animals  were  exa¬ 
mined  for  the  purpofes  of  divination  and  of  facrifice  b ; 
and  the  manner  in  which  fome  of  them  were  opened  c, 
would  naturally  tend  to  promote  this  department  of 
medicine.  But  the  progrefs  of  anatomy  would  be  dill 
more  accelerated  by  the  cruel  pra&ice  of  offering 

Bianchini,  p.  307).  They  came  by  degrees  to  offer  honey  (Theophr. 
apud  Porph.  de  Abftin.  p.  156.  Plato  de  Legib.  L  6.  p.  875.  Plut.  t.  2. 
p.  672).  milk  (Ovid.  Eaft.  1.  4.  v.  369.  Plin.  in  Praef.  p.  3.)  oil  (Genef. 
ch.  xxviii.  v.  18.)  wine  (Genef.  ch.  xiv.  v.  18.)  flour  (Plato,  Plin.  locis 
citat.)  and  at  laft  animals,  when  thefe  were  become  their  ordinary  food. 
(Porphyr.  de  Abftin.  1.  2.  p.  125,  &c.)  See  Lord  Monboddo  on  the 
Origin  and  Progrefs  of  Language,  v.  1.  Lord  Kaims’s  Sketches  of  the 
Hiftory  of  Man,  fedt.  1,  De  la  Vega  Hift.  desYncas,  1.  1.  c.  5,  6  and  7. 

b  Suidas.  Ezekiel,  ch.  xxi.  v.  26.  Plin.  1.  xi.  m  73.  Athsen.  1.  xiv. 
Galen.  Plac.  Hipp.  et  Plat.  1.  vi. 

*  Lambert.  Hift.  des  Peupl.  1.  xiii.  p.  294. 

P  human 
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human  victims,  which  prevailed  in  many  nations  of 
antiquity.  Though  it  is  faid,  that  the  Egyptians  did 
not  fhed  the  blood  of  animals  at  their  altars,  human 
victims  muff  be  excepted,  which  at  one  period  they 
offered  to  their  gods  d.  The  Cretans  e  had  the  fame 
cuftom,  and  adhered  to  it  a  much  longer  time.  The 
nations  of  Arabia  did  the  fame  f  ;  the  Perfians  buried 
people  alive  §  :  the  Cyprians  h,  the  Rhodians,  the 
Phoceans,  the  Ionians,  thofe  of  Chios,  Lefbos,  Tene- 
dos,  had  all  human  facrifices.  The  natives  of  the 
Tauric  Cherfonefus  offered  up  to  Diana 1  every  ftranger, 

whom 

J  Eufeb.  Prasp.  Evang.  1.  4.  c.  16.  Arnobius,  1.  2... 

e  Porphyr.  de  Abftin.  1.  2.  p.  224.  from  Manetho.  Athanaf.  Orat.  ad- 
verfus  Gentes.  Herodotus,  1.  4.  fays  the  fame  of  the  Scythians. 

f  The  people  of  Denmark,  in  particular,  facrificed  every  year  a  child, 
and  buried  it  underneath  an  altar,  which  they  worfhipped  inftead  of  an 
idol-,  for  they  did  not  admit  of  images.  Porphyr.  de  Abftin.  1.  2.  p. 
225.  Comp.  Ifai.  ch.  xxi.  Bryant’s  Obfervations,  p.  26;. 

s  Ameftris,  the  wife  of  Xerxes,  entombed  twelve  perfons  under  ground, 
for  the  good  of  her  foul.  Plutarch.  Utgi  Among  moft  of 

the  American  Indians,  whenever  a  perfon  of  rank  died,  many  of  his 
favourites  and  wives  were  immolated  at  his  funeral.  Charlev.  Hift.  of 
Paraguay,  v.  1.  b.  2.  p.  91.  b.  5.  p.  354*  Boflu’s  Louifiana,  v.  1.  Re- 
cher.  Philof.  v.  2.  p.  210.  et  feq.  with  Garcilaffo  de  la  Vega,  de  Solis,  and 
other  writers. 

Bofman,  in  the  Defcription  of  the  Coaft  of  Guinea,  Lett.  13.  p.  231. 
declares,  that  he  faw  twelve  perfons  lacrificed  in  the  moft  cruel  manner ; 
and  I  have  already  mentioned  (pag.  41-)  that  one  or  more  perfons  are 

facrifked  on  the  birth  of  twins. 

* 

h  Clem.  Alexandrin.  Cohort,  ad  Gentes,  v.  1.  p.  36.  Edit.  Potter, 
Porphyr.  de  Abftin.  1.  2. 

1  Vide  Eurip.  Iphigen.  in  Tauris.  In  confequence  of  a  fimilitr  cuftom, 

the 
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whom  chance  threw  upon  their  coaft.  The  Pelafgi, 
in  a  time  of  fcarcity,  vowed  the  tenth  of  all  that 
fhould  be  born  to  them  for  a  facrifice,  in  order  to 
procure  plenty.  Ariftomenes,  the  Meffenian  k,.  flew 
three  hundred  noble  Lacedemonians,  among  whom 
was  Theopompus  the  king  of  Sparta,  on  the  altar  o£ 
Jupiter  at  Ithome. 

the  poet  cautions  his  hero  againft  the  mufic  of  the  Syrens  ;  upon  whofe 
coaft,  if  any  perfon  is  fhip  wrecked, 

'No  more  that  wretch  fhall  view  the  joys  of  life,. 

His  blooming  offspring,  or  his  beauteous  wife  ! 

In  verdant  meads  they  fport,  and  wide  around 
Lie  human  bones,  that  whiten  all  the  ground  •, 

The  ground  polluted  floats  with  human  gore, 

And  human  carnage  taints  the  dreadful  fhore. 

Qdyff.  1.  12*  v.  55. 

k  Clem.  Alexand.  Cohort,  p.  3 6.  The  Lacedemonians  offered  like 
victims  to  Mars.  At  their  feftival  of  Diamaftigofis,  the  Spartan  boys 
were  whipped  in  the  fight  of  their  parents  with  fuch  feverity  before  the 
altar  of  Diana  Orthia,  that  they  often  expired  under  the  torture.  Plutarch. 
Inftitut.  Lacon.  In  more  modern  times,  the  bloody  Muley  Ifhmael  had 
two  hundred  children;  a  nurfe  brought  one  of  them  before  him,  which 
fondling  upon  him,  happened  to  put  its  hand  upon  his  beard,  upon  which 
he  feized  the  infant  by  the  feet,  and  dafhed  out  its  brains  againft  the 
marble  of  the  chimney. 

At  Quilacara,  in.  the  province  of  Travancor,  the  people  often  make 
voluntary  facrifices  of  their  lives;  and '  the  Cryers  of  Amok  cut  pieces  ot 
fleih  off  their  bodies,  till  they  expire.  Picart’s  Relig.  Ceremonies,  t.  4; 
p.  2,  and  11. 

The  female  Hottentots  cut  off  a  joint  of  a  finger,  as  often  as  they  become 
widows  :  the  Californians,  who  live  in  another  hemifphere,  and  at  the 
oppofite  extremity  of  the  globe,  and  confequently  could  be  no  copyifts 
of  the  Hottentots,  pra<5tife  this  very  cuftom,  notwithstanding  the  pious 
endeavours  of  the  Jefuits,  who  find  it  highly  convenient  that  their  flaves 
fhould  have  all  their  fingers  and  thumbs  intire,  to  put  a  flop  to  it.  Re- 
cherch,  Philofoph.  Poyart.  Hift.  de  Loango,  &c. 

The. 
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The  Romans  were  accuftomed  to  the  like  facri- 
hces 1  :  there  is  reafon  to  think,  that  all  the  principal 
captives,  who  graced  their  triumphs,  were,  at  tne  clofe 
of  that  cruel  pageantry,  put  to  death  at  the  altar  of 
Jupiter  Capitolinus.  Caius  Marius  offered  up  his  own 
daughter  for  a  vidtim  to  the  Dii  Averunci  ,  to  pro¬ 
cure  fuccefs  in  a  battle  againft  the  Cimbri  .  This 

1  The  Romans  both  devoted  themfelves  to  the  infernal  gods,  and  con- 
ftrained  others  to  fubmit  to  the  fame  horrid  doom.  Hence  we  read  in 
Titus  Livius,  that  in  the  confulate  of  JEmilius  Paulus,  and  Terentius 
Yarro,  two  Gauls,  a  man  and  a  woman,  and  two  in  like  manner  ot  Greece, 
were  buried  alive  at  Rome,  in  the  ox-market  •,  where  was  a  place  under 
e-round  wailed  round  to  receive  them,  which  had  before  been  made  ufe 
of  for  fuch  cruel  purpofes.  Plutarch  makes  mention  of  a  like  inftance 
a  few  years  before,  in  the  confulfhip  of  Flaminius  and  Furius.  Tit.  Liv. 
1  2  c.  £7.  Zonaras  Annales,  1.  8.  c.  19.  Plutarch,  in  Mai  cello,  v.  4. 

р.  £4.7.  Edit.  PI.  Steph.  Dionyf.  Halicarn.  Hift.  1.  1.  Bryant’s  Obfer- 
vations  on  Ancient  Hiftory,  p.  269.  L’Abbe  Millot,  Elemens  d’Hiftoire 
Generate,  Seconde  Partie,  1773. 

In  the  eaft,  numbers  of  the  bigoted  Indians  have  been  known  to  throw 
themfelves  under  the  chariot  wheels  of  their  idol  Jagonaut,  -to  have  their 
bodies  crufhed  out  of  devotion.  Sir  John  Mandeville  Nic.de  Conti. 
Linfchot.  1.  1.  c.  44.  Gafparo  Balby,  c.  38.  Arth.  Dan.  Hill.  Ind. ,Or. 

с.  1.  Purchas’s  Pilgrimage,  b.  5.  ch.  11.  p.  425.  Voltaire -Mod.  and 

Anc.  Univ.  Hilt. 

«  Clem.  Alex.  Cohort,  ad  Gentes.  Plutarch.  Parallel.  20.  The  bloody 
and  brutal  contefts  of  the  gladiators,  was  one  of  the  moft  fruitful  fources 
of  deftrudtion  to  the  human  lpecies  •,  though  perhaps  not  quite  10  fruitful 
a  caule  of  depopulation  as  religious  perfecutions,  four  of  which  alone 
have  deftroyed  more  people  than  are  now  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
namely  that  of  the  Manichees  by  the  emprefs  Theodora,  that  on  the  feaft 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  the  Holy  War  of  Ireland,  and  Montfort’s  Crufade. 
See  Voltaire  L’Evangile  du  Jour.  vol.  6. 

n  Cicero  pro  Fonteio,  fe6I.  10.  Phil.  Cluverii  Germania  Antiqua  1631. 
El.  251.  et  Grotius  de  Satisfadtjone, 

cuftoni 
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cuftom  was  common  amongft  the  Gauls  ;  and  it  was 
not  till  the  657th  year  of  Rome  that  human  facrifices 
were  forbidden  °.  They  were  revived  by  Auguftus  Caefar 
on  the  furrender  of  Perulia,  at  the  time  of  the  fecond 
triumvirate,  when  he  offered  up,  on  the  ides  of  March, 
three  hundred  chofen  perfons,  both  of  the  equeftrian 
and  fenatorial  order,  at  an  altar  dedicated  to  the  manes 
of  his  uncle  Julius p.  Heliogabalus  offered  victims  to 
the  Syrian  deity,  whofe  worfhip  he  introduced  among 
the  Romans  q.  The  fame  is  faid  of  Aurelian  r. 

*  *  ;  *  ft  ?  '  . 

The  Gauls  and  the  Germans  were  fo  devoted  to  this 
fhocking  cuftom,  that  no  bufmefs  of  any  moment 
was  tranfadted  among  them,  without  being  prefaced 
by  the  blood  of  men  s.  Similar  practices  prevailed 
among  all  the  people  of  the  north  of  whatever  deno¬ 
mination  \  The  Maffagetae,  the  Scythians,  the  Getae, 

0  Plin.  Nat.  Hrft.  lib.  30.  cap.  1. 

p  Suetonius  in  Augufto,  cap.  15.  Porphyr.  de  Abilin,  lib.  2.  p.  225. 
Tertulliani  Gnoft.  cap.  7. 

q  Xiphilin.  in  Hdiogab. 

r  Vopifcus  in  Aureliano.  Conf.  Eufeb.  Prsep.  Evang.  lib.  4.  cap.  15. 
Porphyr.  lib.  p.  225. 

>  *  -  ♦  •  •  .  t  . 

s  Lucan.  Pharfal.  lib.  1.  v.  444.  Caefar  de  Bello  Gallico,  lib.  6.  Ta¬ 
citus  Animal,  lib.  13.  cap.  57.  and  lib.  1.  cap.  61.  Ereci  Olai  Hift.  Sue- 
corum  Gothorumque,  Holmise  1654.  p.  2. 

1  Jornandes  de  Rebus  Geilis.  Procopius  de  Bello  Goth.  lib.  2.  Hel- 
moldi  Annales  Sclavorum,  lib.  1.  c.  53.  Dithmar.  Epifc.  Merfburg.  lib. 
i.p,  12.  Tacit.  Annales,  lib.  14.  c.  30. 


\ 
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the  Sarmatians,  the  Suevi  and  Scandinavians,  held  it 
as  a  fixed  principle,  that  their  happinefs  and  fecurity 
could  not  be  obtained,  but  at  the  expence  of  the 
lives  of  others  u.  The  Academic  Upfal  w,  which  a. 
Linnaeus  lately  illuminated  with  the  noble  glow  of 
fcience,  was  once  the  feat  of  the  moft  cruel  facri- 

fices. 


Among  the  nations  of  Canaan,  their  own  children* 
and  whatever  was  neareft  and  deareft  to  them,  weie 
deemed  the  moft  worthy  oblation  to  their  gods.  The 
Carthaginians,  who  were  a  colony  from  Tyre,  carried 
with  them  the  religion  of  their  mother  country,  and 
inftituted  the  fame  worfhip  in  the  parts  where  they 
fettled  ;  it  confifted  in  the  adoration  of  feveral  deities, 
but  chiefly  of  Chronus, .  to  whom  they  offered  hu~ 


286.  Step.  Stephanius  in  Lib. 
lib.  2.  c.  7.  Craentzius,  lib. 


a  Hachenberg.  Germania  Media, 
tert.  Saxon.  Gram.  p.  93. 

c..  cap.  12,  13.  Tacitus  de -  _  e-*  a. 

Situ  Danias,  cap.  233.  Strutt’s  Complete  View  of  the  Manners,  Cuiloms, 

Arms,  Habits,  &c.  Verftigan’s  Antiquities. 


Olaus  Magnus,  lib.  3.  c.  7.  crtentzius,  110. 
2  M01*.  German,  cap.  40.  Adam.  Bremenfis  de 


"  ScheifFeri  Upfal.  cap.  16.  Olai  Wormn  Monumenta  Damca,  lib  1. 
cap.  A  grand  annual  celebration  was  kept  here,  which  continued  lor 
nine  days.  During  this  term  they  facrificed  animals  of  all  forts  -,  but-  the 
moft  acceptable  viftims,  and  the  moft  numerous,  were  men.  Olai  Magm 
Hift.  de  Gent.  Septentrion.  Epitome,  lib.  3.  cap  5.  Antwerp.  1558. 
See  alfo  Voyages  to  Barbary  for  the  Redemption  ol  Captives,  p.  28  and 
33.  and  the  affefting  Diftrefles  of  the  Family  of  Du  Bourg  a  name  de¬ 
servedly  celebrated  in  France.  Voltaire’s  Ancient  and  Modern  Hiftory. 
L’Evangile  du  Jour,  v.  10.  Hiftorical  Memoirs  of  the  Author  ot  the 

Henriade. 
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man  facrifices,  and  particularly  children  \  The  Egyp¬ 
tians  fele&ed  the  moft  unblemifhed  and  handfome 
perfons  to  he  facriffced.  The  Greeks  called  the  deity, 
to  whom  thefe  offerings  were  made,  Agraulos ;  it  was 
the  Moloch  of  the  Tyrians  and  Canaanites,  the  Me- 
lech  of  the  Eaft,  and  the  Alorus  of  the  Egyptians. 

The  manner  in  which  the  vi&ims  were  flaughtered, 
was  different  in  different  places.  In  fome  with  circum- 

ftances  of  great  barbarity  y,  and  by  no  means  con¬ 
ducive 

*  Ennius.  This  was  alfo  pra&ifed  in  Europe.  Harold  the  fon  of 
Gunild,  the  firft  of  that  name,  flew  two  of  his  children  to  obtain  a  ftorm 
of  wind,  to  difperfe  the  {hipping  of  Harold  king  of  Denmark.  Verftegan. 
Antiq.  Antwerp.  1605.  p.  81.  Conf.  Saxo  Grammaticus,  1.  10.  p.  185. 
Sone  1641.  Olaus  Wormius,  p.  28.  Conf.  Garcillaflo  Hift.  des  Yncas, 
I*  4.  ch.  xv.  p.  374,  375.  De  Solis  Conq.  of  Mexico,  v.  1.  1.  3.  ch.  vi. 

y  Some  of  the  Gaulifh  nations  chined  them  with  the  ftroke  of  an  axe. 
(Strabo,  lib.  4.  p.  303.)  The  Celtse  placed  the  perfon,  who  was  to  be 
offered  for  a  facrifice,  upon  a  block  or  an  altar,  with  his  bread:  upwards  ; 
and  with  a  fword  ftruck  him  forcibly  acrofs  the  fternum  :  then  tumbling 
him  to  the  ground,  from  his  agonies  and  convulflons,  as  well  as  from  the 
effufion  of  blood,  they  formed  a  judgment  of  future  events.  Diod.  Sicul. 
lib.  5.  p.  308.  The  Americans,  agreeable  to  all  hiftorians,  exceed  all  the 
ancient  nations  in  their  cruelty  towards  their  captives  *,  fometimes,  parti¬ 
cularly  among  the  fouthern  Indians,  even  after  feafting  and  carefling 
them,  and  appointing  young  women  to  attend  and  folace  them.  On  a 
day  appointed,  the  vidtorious  tribe  afifembles,  when  the  captive  is  brought 
forth  with  great  folemnity,  and  killed  with  a  club.  T  he  moment  he  falls, 
the  women  feize  the  body,  and  drefs  it  for  the  feaft.  They  befmear  their 
children  with  the  blood,  in  order  to  kindle  in  their  bofoms  a  hatred  of 
their  enemies,  which  is  never  extinguifhed,  and  all  join  in  feeding  upon 
the  flefh  with  amazing  greedinefs  and  exultation.  Among  the  northern 
Indians,  their  cruelty  towards  their  prifoners  is  infinitely  greater,  the  bare 
relation  of  it  is  enough  to  chill  the  heart  with  horror ;  it  has  been  defcribed 
by  many  writers,  and  with  great  warmth  of  colouring  by  Dr.  Robertfon, 
in  his  Hift.  of  America,  v.  1.  p.  359.  See  alfo  p.  362.  We  read,  that  a 

chief 
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ducive  to  the  knowledge  of  anatomy.  The  Cimbri 
ripped  open  the  bowels,  and  from  thence  they  drew 
their  divination  z-:  and  in  different  nations  different 
vifcera  were  examined  to  anfwer  thefe  fuperftitious 
purpofes,  each  of  which  probably  contributed  to  ac¬ 
celerate  their  anatomical  knowledge  ;  for  the  curiofity 
of  the  priefts  appears  to  have  been  early  excited  by 
the  wonderful  conftrudtion  of  the  animal  fyftem. 
The  Peruvians,  who  do  not  feem,  even  in  the  15th 
century,  to  have  acquired  much  anatomical  or  medical 
ikill,  had  learned  to  inflate  the  lungs  of  animals,  by 
means  of  an  inciflon  made  in  the  afpera  arteria, 
and  formed  their  prefages  during  the  tumefcence  of 
that  vifcus  a.  The  Hottentots,  who  ftill  continue  the 
mod  uncivilized  and  indolent  race  of  mortals,  care¬ 
fully  attended  to  the  motions  of  the  heart  whilfl:  the 
animals  were  expiring,  and  from  thence  collected 
their  auguries  and  divinations.  The  Chilefe  treated 

chief  of  Siberian  robbers,  after  giving  the  plunder  to  his  affociates,  ufed  to 
delight  himfelf  in  puniihing  thofe  unfortunate  perfons  who  fell  into  his 
hands  :  he  undrelfed  them,  tied  them  to  dakes,  and  then  opened  their 
breads  oppofite  their  hearts,  and  the  convuifions  of  thefe  victims,  he 
acknowledged,  afforded  him  the  greated  pleafure.  (Voyage  de  l’Abbe 
Chappe). 

2  Strabo,  lib.  7.  p.  451. 

2  Lambert.  Hid.  des  Peupl.  lib.  13.  p.  249.  Conf.  Antonio  de  Solis 
Conqued  of  Mexico,  b.3.  ch.  17.  b.  5.  ch.  23.  Garcillaffo  Hid.  desYncas, 
t.  1.  1.  1.  ch.  11.  p.  43.  t.  2.  1.  6.  c.  21.  p.  81,  82.  This  lad  author 
mentions,  that  when  Hyayna  Capac  was  in  his  lad  illnefs,  he  ordered  his 
body  to  be  opened,  and  the  entrails  removed  to  another  province9  &c. 
v.  2.  1.  9.  ch.  15.  p.  414. 


their 
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their  prifoners  with  peculiar  barbarity,  and  converted 
their  very  bones  into  inftruments  of  mufic  b. 

There  is  abundant  reafon  to  conclude,  that  a  con- 
fiderable  degree  of  anatomical  knowledge  was  thus 
accumulated  in  very  early  periods  of  the  world  :  this 
is  confirmed  by  Homer,  that  celebrated  poet  and 
prieft,  whofe  accuracy  of  defcribing  many  parts  of  the 
body,  is  equalled  only  by  the  dignity  of  his  ftyle ;  at 
an  sera  when  anatomy  had  not  been  cultivated  as  an 
art,  or  any  other  diffedtions  admitted,  but  fuch  as  are 
referred  to  facerdotal  rites. 


It  is  likewife  probable,  that  fome  anatomical  know¬ 
ledge  would  be  acquired  by  the  barbarous  cuftom  of 

b  Unhappy  they  who  fall  into  the  power  of  the  Chilefe,  fays  Frezier, 
for  they  draw  out  their  hearts,  which  they  cut  in  pieces,  and  wallow  in 
their  blood  like  wild  beafts.  If  it  happen  to  be  a  man  of  any  note,  they 
put  his  head  upon  the  point  of  a  pike,  afterwards  drink  out  of  the  Ikull, 
and  at  laft  make  a  difh  of  it,  which  they  keep  for  a  trophy  •,  and  of  the 
leg  bones  they  make  flutes  for  their  rejoicings.  Voyage  du  Frezier,  p.  64. 
Father  Hennepin  makes  the  fame  observation  in  his  Hiftory  of  a  New 
Difcovery.  So  likewife  does  Gem.  Careri  Voy.  du  Tour  du  Monde,  t.  5. 
ch.  6.  p.  68.  and  the  Jefuits  Letters  by  Lockman,  v.  1.  p.  94.  In  fome 
eaftern  countries  fkulls  have  been  ufed  as  diflies.  Hilt.  Relat.  de  Rege 
Mager.  Purchas’s  Pilgrimage,  b.  5.  ch.  5.  p.  404.  In  Sumatra  they 
have  been  faid  to  pafs  current  as  money.  Nicolo  de  Conti.  Purchas’s 
Pilgrimage,  b.  5.  ch.  17.  p.  447.  The  Florida  Indians,  after  a  battle, 
cut  off  the  arms  and  thighs  of  their  flain  or  captive  enemies,  and  preferve 
them  as  trophies  in  their  cabins.  (Bel.  de  Laudonniere  et  de  Gourgues). 
The  vi&orious  Thracians  ufed  formerly  to  cut  off  the  heads  of  their 
enemies  flain  in  battle,  which  they  fufpended  in  the  air,  and  danced  and 
fung  round  the  trophies.  (HiR.  Anc.  des  Peuples  de  l’Europe,  par  M.  le 
Compte  du  Buat,  t.  3.)  The  king  of  the  Huns,  in  combat  killed  the 
king  of  Yve-chi,  whole  Ikull  was  ufed  as  a  velfel  upon  all  grand  ceremonies. 
(Hift.  Anc.  des  Peuples  de  l’Europe,  t.  3.) 

R 
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feafting  upon  human  flefh,  which  prevailed  in  .many 
parts  oft  the  world,  and  is  ftill  continued  by  fome  rude 

nations  at  this  time  c.  rpi 


•  Moft  of  the  late  voyages  to  the  South  Se^.contain  unde¬ 
niable  proofs  of  the  exilteiKe  of  am^  a  $  s  fajtm  ;  Parkinfon’s 

New  Zealand,  as  appears  by  Hawkeiwortn  s  y  o  r  jj 
Journal,  and  Cook’s  Voyage. 

When  the  Europeans  firft  difeovered  America,  the  cuftom  of  eating 
captives  was  very  general. 

When  the  Cacique  of  Zempoala  had  offered  lus  fne"d(1,‘p  ,l°  eftcique" 

niatds  under  Cortes,  the  emperor  V 

as  an  expiation  tor  h.s  enme,  wemy^n^  ^  ^  defcribes  a  feftival  at 

Solis,  1.  2.  c.  9.  i  •  celebrated  a  lacrifi.ee  of  human  blood  j  and 

SSft  "  P**  *“ 

-  bought  after,  and  bought  as  facred  food. 

At  Tlafcala,  in  their 

miferable  captives,  whoweieto  ,  n  red  that  they  Ihould  be 

prifons  and  cages  where  they  were  kept  and  well  ted,  before 

brought  in  good  condition  to  the :  t  ’  ^3-  ^3  facrificed  in  the  great 
the  Indians  ventured  to  attack  t  P  ’  j  ^  ch.  5.  Some  writers 

temple  of  the  city  ten  children  o  ^is  idols  near  twenty  thoufand 

fay,  that  Montezuma  facrificed  ann  y  f  rds  ferved  up  to  the  table 

captives,  and  other  vidimus,  w  10  w  temples  near  Mexico  the 

of  the  emperor  and  his  nobles.  In  one  of  the  temples  near  ^  ^  ^ 

walls  were  faid  to  be  an  mchtlucyW  oratones  and  luffered  none 

foot  thick.  The  priefts  went  daily  thofejatones^  an  ^  ^ 

but  great  perfonages  to  enter  •,  an ‘  jn  die  principal  temple,  which 

bound  to  offer  fome  man  to  be  lac^^v-  p  z^i  and  Zezcatlipucatli, 
contained  their  two  moft  famous  deities  \1ztl1puzth  an  creeled  at 

was  a  kind  of  theatre,  on  the  top  of  7hlchJ^"7  was  full  0f 

the  diftance  of  five  feet  from  eac  *£  rf’thefe  ftaves  had  others  made  faft 

ftaves  from  the  foot  to  the  top.  1  broached  through  the  tem- 

to  them,  and  every  one  of  them  had  five  Jkull sbroac  6?oocr 

pies  fufpended  upon  them,  amounting,  an.  t  5  9,  ■  ikulls. 


\ 
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The  faered  hiftorian,  who  lived  to  the  age  of  no 
years,  had  been  dead  live  years  oefore  tne  foundation^ 

» 

fkulls.  Hift.  Gen.  des  Voy.  et  Conq.  des  Caftillans,  traduite  del’Efpagnol 
d’Antoine  d’Herrera,  par  N.  de  la  Cofte,  4to.  tom.  2.  p.  53S.  540.  Gage  s 
New  Survey,  p.  118.  Cortez,  Conq.  of  New  Spain,  p.  177.  203.  200.  and 
particularly  334.  339.  385.  387.  392.  To  Viztlipuztli,  the  god  or  war, 
the  principal  veneration  was  paid,  to  whom  children  and  virgins  were 
weekly  facrificed-,  they  were  pierced  in  the  bread:,  to  get  to  the  heait, 
which  was  offered  to  this  idol.  The  Mexicans  had  about  zcoo  idols 
befides  thefe.  L’Abbe  Poyart,  in  his  Hiftoire  de  Loango,  Kakonego,  et 
d’autres  royaumcs  d’  Afrique,  intimates,  that  human  vidtims  to  the  manes 
of  the  kings  of  Laongo  is  unknown  and  Dr.  Robertfon  is  of  opinion, 
that  the  number  of  victims  facrificed  at  Mexico,  is  much  exaggerated  by 
fome  Spanifh  writers  upon  this  fubjedt.  He  refers  to  Stadius  ap  de  Bry, 
v.  3,  p.  123.  Lery,  ibid.  p.  210.  Biet,  p.  384.  Lettres  EdiffaMs,  v.  23. 
p.  341.  Condamine,  p.  84.  97.  Ribas,  Hill,  de  los  1  riumph.  p.  473* 
Life  of  Columbus,  p.  529.  Mart.  Dec.  p.  18.  ffertre,  v.  2.  p.  405- 
Dumont,  Mem.  v.  1.  p.  254.  Charfev.  Hill.  Fr.  v.  1.  p.  259.  v.  2.  p. 
14.  v.  3.  p.  21.  De  la  Rotherie,  v.  2.  p.  298.  Blanco,  Conveifion  de 
Piritu,  p.  28.  Bancroft.  Nat.  Hift.  of  Guiana,  p.  25*  But  he  might 
have  referred  to  the  Recherch.  Philof.  v.  1.  p.  217.  227.  as  the  moft  ia- 
tisfadlory  work  on  this  fubjedt.  See  Dr.  Robertfoffs  America,  v.  1.  p. 
361.  and  487.  Gemelli  Careri  relates,  that  20,000  perfons  were  annually 
facrificed  to  the  Mexican  deities.  Four  priefts  laid  hold  of  the  vidtim’s 
hands  and  feet,  while  a  fifth  opened  the  breaft,  and  tore  out  the  heart,, 
which  was  offered  to  the  idol  •,  and  a  fixth  fupported  the  neck,  having  firft 
placed  the  fhoulders  upon  a  fharp  (tone.  Voy.  du  Tour  du  Monde,  tra- 
duit  par  L.  M.  N.  t.  6.  ch.  vi.  p.  76.  National  partiality  and  bias  renders 
hiftory  in  all  ages  very  doubtful.  Voltaire,  in  his  Hiftory  of  England  irr 
the  1 6th  century,  fays,  that  the  gates  of  London  have  been  loaded  with, 
human  fkulls  like  the  walls  of  the  temple  of  Mexico. 

When  Cortes  firft  vifited'  Yucatan,  he  met  with  Jerom  de  Aguilar,  a 
native  of  Europe,  who,  with  Marina  his  Indian  {lave,  had  a  confiderable 
fhare  in  the  fuccefs  of  his  operations  againft  Mexico.  Aguilar,  being  at 
Darien,  had  been  fent  to  Hifpaniola  for  men  and  ammunition,  but  was 
caff  away  near  Jamaica,  when  he  and  twenty  other  perfons  taking  to  the 
boat,  after  fuffering  great  diftreffes,  reached  the  fhore  of  Yucatan,  where 
they  fell  into  the  hand  of  a  Cacique,  who  immediately  facrificed  fix  of 
them  to  his  idols,  and  then  eat  them.  Fie  and  fome  others  were  fhut  up 

in 
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of  Troy  was  laid  by  Scamander,  and  confequently 

half  a  century  before  the  deluge  of  the  fuppofed  Deu- 

calion, 

in  a  wooden  cage,  to  ferve  for  another  feftlval ;  from  whence,  however, 
they  efcaped. 

The  Brafilians  make  up  a  heap  of  the  heads  of  their  enemies  taken 
in  battle,  and  ihew  them  to  ftrangers  with  great  pleafure;  they  make 
flutes  of  the  bones  of  the  thighs  and  arms,  and  necklaces  of  the  tee  . 

(Voyage  de  Lery). 

The  grandees  of  Cupang  in  the  ifle  of  Timor,  fufpend  upon  ftakes  at 
the  top  of  their  houfes,  the  heads  of  their  enemies  whom  they  have  killed 
with  their  own  hands.  (Dampier’s  Voyages)  Atkins  lays,  that  the  natives 
of  Akim,  have  their  habitations  paved  with  fluids i ;  and  Lamb  declares, 
the  kino-  of  J.uida  in  Guinea  has  two  palaces  paved  in  this  manner,  each 
of  which  is  as  large  as  St.  James’s  Park,  about  a  mile  and  a  naif  roun  . 
The  ancient  Celt! preferred  in  their  houfes  the  heads  of  thole  they  had 
vanquilhed  in  Angle  combat,  which  they  never  failed  exhibiting  to  a  1 
ftrano-ers  (Herod.  1.  4.  See  alfo  Snelgrave  s  Voyages,  and  Coll,  de  Bry). 
Soliman  Bacha,  in  1539,  attacked  the  Portuguefe  fettled  in  India  and 
decapitated  146  of  them,  whofe  heads  he  lent  as  a  prefect .to  the  G  ran 
Seio-nior.  (Prevot.  Hift.  Gen.  des  Voyages,  t.  i.)  This  fpecies  ot  ana¬ 
tomy  feems  to  have  been  both  ancient  and  general,  and  continues  in  the 
eaft  at  this  time.  Tamerlane  was  faid  to  have  built  a  pyramid  of  the 

heads  of  his  enemies. 

* 

When  a  foldier  of  Cochin-China  is  to  fuffer  death  for  the  crime  of  high 
treafon  he  is  tied  to  a  flake,  and  each  of  h,s  comrades  cuts  a  piece  off 
him  ’(Rel  de  Rhodes).  The  cuftom  of  fcalpmg,  which  was  of  very 
1  origin  among  feme  tribes  of  Indians,  is  ftill  encouraged  by  Eu¬ 
ropeans.  The  Englilh  have  even  offered  one  hundred  pounds  for  the 
fcalp  of  an  Indian.  (Hutchinfon’s  Hill,  ot  the  Colony  ot  Mafiachulet  s 

Bay). 

The  Huns  boaft,  with  the  utmoft  exultation,  of  the  number  of  enemies 
whom  they  have  (lain  •,  and  as  the  moft  glorious  of  all  ornaments,  they 
7aften  the  fealps  of  thofe  who  have  fallen  by  their  hand  to  the  trappings 
of  their  horfes.  Robertfon’s  Charles  Vth.  v.  i.  p.  241.  apud  Ammi  n. 
Marc.  lib.  31.  p.  447-  edit.  Gronov.  Lugd,  1693. 
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cal  ion,  affords  us  a  ftriking  inftance  of  the  anatomical 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrews,  in  the  ordinances  infti- 

tuted 


The  Incas  of  Peru  had  nearly  abolilhed  this  cruel  cuftom  of  human 
facrifices  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  though  in  fome  provinces 
with  much  difficulty,  particularly  in  Hanco-Hecaila,  or  Villca  •,  upon 
which  Garcilaffo  de  la  Vega,  in  his  Hiftoire  des  Yncas,  t.  2.  1.  4.  ch.  15. 
p.  374,  375.  fays,  “  Les  habitans  facrifioient  des  enfans  a  leurs  Dieux 
dans  leurs  fetes  principales.”  Pie  adds,  “  Ils  ne  quitterent  qu’  a  regret 
leur  abomination,  parce  que  le  diable  leur  avoit  mis  dans  l’eiprit  que  cette 
d’immoler  des  enfans  lui  etoit  le  facrifice  le  plus  agreable.”  Conf.  t.  1. 
1.  1.  ch.  11.  1.  3.  c.  23.  1.  2.  ch.  8.  p.  144,  145.  1.  6.  ch.  21.  p.  77.  et  fuiv. 
ch.  22.  p.  52.  Plennepin’s  New  Difcovery,  p.  48.  D’Acugna’s,  Aca- 
rete’s,  and  Bechamel’s  Voyages  and  Difcoveries,  p.  27.  2.  26.  Gage’s 
New  Survey,  p.  60,  71  ;  in  which  he  relates,  that  the  Indians  of  Tape- 
acac,  in  league  with  the  Mexicans  againft  Cortes,  furprized  twelve  Spa¬ 
niards,  and  lacrificed  them  alive  to  their  idols,  and  eat  their  fleffi.  And 
the  brave  Tlafcalans,  after  frequent  defeats,  and  from  fear  of  and  refpeft  to 
Cortes,  fent  him  a  prefent  with  this  meffage :  “  Behold  here  five  flaves  •, 
and  if  thou  be  that  rigorous  god,  that  eateth  man’s  fleffi  and  blood,  eat 
thefe  which  we  bring  thee,  and  we  will  bring  thee  more.”  It  was  com¬ 
mon  for  thefe  Indians  to  fell  little  children  about  the  ftreets  for  the  purpofe 
of  facrifice.  Cortez  Conqueft  of  New  Spain.  Herrera  par  de  la  Colley 
v.  2.  p.  441,  442.  This  idea,  perhaps,  might  be  confirmed,  from  the  great 
appetite  of  the  Spaniards  compared  to  that  of  the  Americans.  The  former 
were  aftoniffied  with  obferving  this,  not  only  in  the  iflands,  but  in  feveral 
parts  of  the  continent.  The  conftitutional  temperance  of  the  natives  far 
exceeded,  in  their  opinion,  the  abftinence  of  the  moil  mortified  hermits ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  appetite  of  the  Spaniards  appeared  to  the 
Americans  infatiably  voracious  ;  and  they  affirmed,  that  one  Spaniard 
devoured  more  food  in  a  day  dian  was  fufficient  for  ten  Americans. 
Charlev.  Hift.  de  Nouv.  Fr.  t.  3.  p.  310.  Ramufio,  t.  3.  p.  304.  F.  306. 
A.  Simon  Conquifta,  &c.  p.  39.  Hakluyt’s  Voy.  v.  3.  p.  468.  508. 
Herrera  Dec.  1.  v.  2.  c.  16.  See  the  Authorities  in  Robertfon’s  America, 
v.  1.  p.  292.  JLabat,  who  fays  that  the  Caribbs  eat  human  flefli,  adds, 
that  they  prefer  that  of  an  Engliffiman  to  a  Frenchman  or  Spaniard,  as 
being  more  delicate  and  palatable.  The  Sharks,  according  to  this  author, 
give  the  Engliffi  nation  the  fame  preference.  Nouv.  Voyage  aux  Ifles, 
t.  1.  ch.  20.  p.  470.  He  attributes  this  preference  to  the  ftronger  per- 
fpiration  of  the  Engliffi,  and  not  to  the  whitenefs  of  their  Ikin,  for  which 
they  have  been  long  diftinguiffied  from  other  nations.  In  the  Crufades, 
jic  "  S  when 
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tuted  refpecting  the  paffover,  when  the  lamb  was 

ordered 

when  people  from  every  part  of  Europe  were  afiembled  together,  the 
Englifh  were  remarked  for  the  whitenels  of  their  hands,  in  which  refpect 
they  (till  excel  all  the  world.  . 

The  Iroquois  Indians  deemed  the  neck  of  their  human  victims  the 
fineft  eating  •,  the  Caribbs  preferred  the  legs  and  thighs.  (P.  Martyr.) 
They  never  eat  any  part  of  women  or  girls.  The  dogs  employed  by  the 
Spaniards  againft  the  Indians  paid  the  lame  deference  to  the  female  fex. 
See  fedtion  V.  Recherch.  Philof.  v.  i.  p.  226.  Voyage  to  the  Ifland  of 
Mauritius,  &c.  p.  102. 

The  North  American  Indians  have  an  adage,  “  that  an  enemy  taftes 
fweet  •/*  and  a  fimilar  fentiment  has  been  affirmed  of  European  Barbarians. 
Thus  Father  Daniel  relates,  that  when  the  dead  body  of  the  great  Coligni, 
who  was  mafiacred  at  Paris  on  St.  Bartholomew  s  day,  was  hanged  upon 
the  cribbet  of  Montfaucon,  Charles  IX.  went  to  feed  his  eyes  with  this 
cruef  fpedtacle,  faying,  “  That  the  body  of  a  dead  enemy  always  fmelt 
well.”  It  was  the  fpeech  of  the  corpulent  emperor  Vitellius:  Qui  abhorren- 
tes  quofdam  cadaverum  tabem,  deteftabili  voce  confirmare  aufus  eft  ;  optime 
dere  occifum  hojlem ,  et  melius  civem.  Suet,  in  Vitel.  "What  will  not  rage 
and  animofity  perform  !  At  Paris  the  liver  and  lungs  of  the  Marechal 
d’Ancre  were  devoured,  and  in  Holland  the  heart  of  De  Wit  had  the 
lame  treatment.  To  avoid  augmenting  quotations  upon  the  fubjedts  of 
Cannibalifm,  and  of  human  facrifices,  I  ffiall  refer  the  reader  to  the  fol- 
lowino-  authors.  On  the  firft,  fee  P.  Martyr  de  Novo  Orbe,  Dec.  1.  1.  1. 
p.  io^  1.  2.  p.  1 5.  1.  8.  p.  1 16.  Dec.  2.  ch.  3.  p.  7.  ch.  8.  p.  87.  Dec.  3. 
ch.  3.  p.  no.  ch.  9.  p.  145.  ch.  10.  p.  149.  Dec.  5.  ch.  10.  p.  232.  Dec. 

8.  ch.  8.  p.  296.  Charlev.  Hift.  Gener.  de  la  N.  France,  t.  1.  1.  2.  p.  53. 

Hift.  of  Paraguay,  v.  1.  b.  1.  p.  28.  Jeiuits  Travels,  by  Lockman,  v.  1. 
p.  94.  v.  2.  p.  458.  and  n.  Boffu’s  Louifiana,  v.  1.  p.  337*  Recherch. 
philoif.  v.  1.  p.  217.  224.  227.  Memoires  de  M.  du  Mont  fur  la  Loui- 
ftane.  L’Hiftoire  de  la  Louifiane,  par  le  Page  du  Pratz.  Recueil  de 
l’Abbe  de  Longuerue,  p.  17.  Condamine,  Voyage  de  la  Riviere  des  Ama- 
zones,  p.  84.  99.  On  the  fecond  (human  facrifices),  fee  P.  Martyr,  Dec. 
5.  ch.  1.  p.  175.  ch.  3.  p.  189.  ch.  4.  p.  198.  Dec.  6.  ch.  p.  241,  242. 

Charlev.  Hift.  of  Paraguay,  v.  1.  b.  2.  p.  91.  Recherch.  1  hilol .  v.  1. 

p.  04.  mentioned  by  Marco  Paulo  of  the  inhabitants  of  Xandu  and  Con¬ 
cha.  Voyage  de  Perfe,  t.  3.  p.  12.  4to.  Purchas’s  Pilgrimage,  b.  5.  c.  4. 
p.  399.  451.  454.  455.  ch.  16.  p.  454*  b.  9.  5‘  P*  7°7»  7o8<. 
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ordered  to  be  differed  without  breaking  a  bone  there - 

*/d. 


Many  cafualties  and  incidents  muft  have  concurred 
to  promote  this  knowledge:  the  frequent  occafions 
ot  praffifing  the  chirurgical  art,  would  gradually  ren¬ 
der  mankind  better  acquainted  with  the  ftrudture  and 
mechanifm  of  the  body  e  ;  and  accidental  circum- 
ftances  would  afford  additional  aid ;  for  many  fkele- 
tons  of  animals,  and  alfo  of  men,  have  been  formed 
from  putrefaction,  from  the  voracioufnefs  of  carni¬ 
vorous  animals f,  or  the  rapacity  of  infects,  which  have 

deftroyed 


The  reader  may  confult  many  other  authorities  upon  the  fubject  of  the 
'Anthropophagi  •,  as,  Valentyn’s  Relation  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Nouffa 
Laout  near  Amboyna.  Adams’s  Voyage  to  the  Ifles  near  St.  Marc,  in 
1598.  Of  the  Inhabitants  of  Cayenne,  Voyage  de  Froger.  Of  the  Ca- 
ribbs  of  Guadaloupe,  Voyage  of  Columbus.  Voyage  a  la  Riviere  des 
Amazones  de  M.  de  la  Condamrne.  Voyage  d’Arcuna  et  d’Artieda.  Of 
Erafil,  by  Laet  Knivet.  Of  the  Mexicans,  by  Gomara.  Of  the  Peru¬ 
vians,  by  Pizarro.  Of  the  Scythians,  by  Herodotus.  Of  the  ancient 
Galates.  Boemii,  Mores  Gentium.  Of  the  Tartars,  by  Marco  Polo.  Of 
the  Negroes  of  Sierra-Leona,  Barbot,  Defcript.  de  la  Guinee.  Of  the 
Ivory  Coaft,  Voyages  de  Loyer  et  de  Villault.  Voyage  de  Brue.  Phillips’s 
Voyage.  See  alfo  Snelgrave’s  Voyage.  Rel.  de  Pigafetta.  Roemer,  De¬ 
scription  de  la  Guinee, 

t  Exod.  ch.  12.  v.  46. 

*  Homer.  Iliad,  lib.  5.  8,  13.  Odyff.  lib.  9. 


*  f  Don  Antonio  de  Ulloa,  v.  1.  1.  1.  ch.  7.  gives  a  curious  account  to 
this  purpofein  the  Hiftory  of  the  Gallinazos,  a  bird  fo  frequent  in  South 
America,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  tame,  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  fee 
the  ridges  of  the  houfes  covered  with  them.  They  have  fo  quick  a  fcent, 
that  they  will  fmell,  at  the  diftance  of  three  or  four  leagues,  a  dead  car- 
cafe,  and  never,  leave  it  till  they  have  entirely  reduced  it  to  a  fkeleton. 
Jhe  tranftator,  who  refided  fome  time  in  thofe  parts,  adds,  that  it  is  fur- 

prizing 
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deftroyed  the  flefh  *,  and  left  the  bones  and  cartilages 

entire  :  thefe  have  been  preferved  in  temples  \  which 

were 

prizing  to  fee  what  numbers  of  thefe  birds  gather  round  the  carcafe 
of  a  dead  whale,  which  is  no  uncommon  thing  on  thefe  coalts.  1  he 
carcafe  is  covered  with  them  ;  and  yet  their  number  is  fmall  in  com- 
parifon  to  that  hovering  about,  waiting  for  their  turn,  for  which  they 
often  fight.  They  are  ieldom  above  a  fortnight  in  making  a  fkeleton  of  a 
large  whale,  v.  i.  p.  57  and  58.  n.  The  fame  author,  who  travelled  over 
the  mountains  from  Truxillo  to  Lima,  being  264  leagues,  obferves,  that 
the  road  all  along,  is  rather  diftingudhed  by  the  bones  of  the  mules, 
which  have  funk  under  their  burdens,  than  by  any  track  or  path.  _  1  he 
manner  of  the  mules  aiding  down  the  declivities  of  thefe  mountains  is 
afton  idling-  The  mules  themfelves  are  fenfible  of  the  cautlon  J,e.Tfllite  iri 
thefe  defeents  ;  for,  coming  to  the  top  of  an  eminence,  they  ftand  toll  awhile 
and  having  placed  their  fore  feet  dole  together,  as  in  a  pofture  of  ftoppin& 
themfelves,  they  alfo  put  their  hinder  feet  together,  but  a  little  forwards, 
as  if  going  to  lie  down.  In  this  attitude,  having  as  it  were  taken  a  fur- 
vey  of  thf  road,  they  Hide  down  with  the  [w^^fs  of  a  meteor.  All  the 
rider  has  to  do,  is  to  keep  himfelf  fall  in  the  faddlc  without  checking  his 
beaft-,  for  the  lead:  motion  is  fufficient  to  diforder  the  equilibrium  of  the 
mule,  in  which  cafe  they  both  unavoidably  penfii.  The  addrefs  of  thefe 
creatures  is  here  truly  wonderful  i  for,  in  this  rapid  motion,  when  they 
feem  to  have  loft  all  government  of  themfelves  they  follow  exaftly  the 
different  windings  of  the  road,  as  if  they  had  before  accurately  recon- 
noitered,  and  previoufly  fettled  in  their  minds  the  route  they  were  to 
follow,  and  taken  every  precaution  for  their  fafety,  amidft  fo  many  irre¬ 
gularities  There  would  indeed  otherwife  be  no  poffibility  of  travelling 
over  fuch  places,  where  the  fafety  of  the  rider  depends  on  the  experience 
and  addreft  of  his  beaft,  v.  i.  b.  5.  ch.  1.  p.  202.  v.  2.  b.  7.  ch.  2.  p.  27. 
Confer.  Hennepin’s  Continuation  of  a  New  Difcovery,  p.  6b. 

*  Vid.  Rhedi  de  Gen.  Inft.  Adanfon’s  Voyage  to  Senegal  p  296 
Haffetquift’s  Voyage  up  the  Levant.  Philosophical  Survey  of  Animal 
Creation  p.  66.  and  78.  Shaw’s  Travels  into  Barbary.  Journal  des 
Scava nts*  Dec.  1742.  Exod.  ch.  viii.  v.  24.  Hanway’s  Travels,  ch.  xix. 
p  85.  Sloane’s  Jamaica,  vol,  2.  p.  8r.  Iatr.  according  to  whom,  the 
rapacity  of  the  infeds  is  fo  great,  that  a  child  bemg  left  mthe  cradle^  on 
the  nurfe’s  return,  fhe  found  it  dead,  and  almoft  differed  by  them. 
See  alfo  v.  i.  Introd.  p.  lxviii.  and  p.  lxxxi. 

*  Paufanias,  lib.  t.  et  5.  Volckman  Reifenach.  Ital.  1.  p-  480.  Pjm. 
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were  formerly  the  principal  feminaries  of  fcicnce,.  and 
of  medicine  in  particular. 

I  do 

lib.  4.  Conf.  Radzivil.  Iter  Palaeft.  p,  135.  Hariot.  Virgin.  Moeurs 
des  Sauvages,  t...  2.  p.  389.  Boyle’s  Hill,  df  the  Air,  p.  182.  It  has 
been  related,  that  the  Egyptians  introduced  the  figure  of  a  dead  perfon 
at  their  feafts.  Herod,  lib.  2.  p.  78.  Plutarch.  I  fid.  Ofirid.  Conf. 
Goguet  Hift.  des  Loix>  vol.  1.  p,  204.  n.  who  does  not  credit  this  relation,, 
though  Herodotus  is  fo  particular,  as  to  quote  the  expreffions,  which, 
he  fays,  the  Egyptians  ufed  upon  this  occafion.  “  Look  upon  this  ;  then 
drink,  and  rejoice  ;  for  thou  Ilialt  be  as  this  is.”  Unnatural  as  this 
euftom  may  appear.  Father  Hennepin,  one  of  the  earlieft  mifilonaries 
who  vifited  the  inland  parts  of  North  America,  gives  us  an  example 
among  the  Illinois  and  Indians  near  the  lakes,  not  very  difiimilar.  “  One 
of  the  chiefs  carried  with  him  the  bones  of  one  of  his  deceafed  friends, 
which  he  kept  very  choicely  in  the  Ikin  of  a  beaft,  adorned  with  feveral 
red  and  black  lifts  of  a  Porcupine’s  quills.  He  would  be  from  time  to 
time  aftembling  his  followers  to  make  them  fmoke  •,  and  then  would  he 
fend  for  us  one  after  another,  and  oblige  us  to  cover  the  bones  of  their 
deceafed  with  fome  of  our  European  merchandize.”  A  New  Difcovery  of 
a  large  Country  in  America,  p.  159.  And  at  p.  169,  he  fays,  “  Aquipa- 
guetin’s  fon,.  who  called  me  brother,  had  got  my  brocade  chafuble,  and. 
was  ftrutting  up  and  down  with  it  upon  his  naked  back.  Fie  had  wrapped 
up  in  it  the  bones  of  a  man,  who  had  been  very  confiderable  amongft 
them,  and  for  whofe  memory  they  had  ft  ill  a  wonderful  refpedf.  The  prieft’s 
girdle,  which  was  made  of  red  and  white  wool,  with  two  loops  at  the 
end,  ferved  him  to  faften  it,  whilft  he  carried  it  up  and  down  in  triumph. 
After  they  had  for  fome  time  ufed  my  chafuble  as  an  ornament  to  cover 
the  bones  of  their  dead,  at  the  celebrating  their  molt  lolemn  rites,  they 
made  a  prefent  of  it  to  people  in  alliance  with  them,  who  lived  four 
or  five  hundred  leagues  diftant  towards  the  weft,  but  were  come  in  em- 
bafly,  and  had  danced  the  calumet.” 

In  D’Acugna’s  Difcovery  of  the  River  of  Amazons,  ch.  42.  the  author 
mentions  the  veneration*  which  the  natives  entertain  for  their  wizards,  of 
whom  he  fays.  The  Indians  keep  the  dead  bones  of  thefe  lorcerers  with 
as  much  veneration  as  if  they  were  the  reliques  of  faints,  p^S  and  99. 
This  author  alfo  confirms  Hennepin’s  account  refpecting  their  keeping 
the  remains  of  the  dead  like  the  ancient  Egyptians,  p.  99. 


T 


In 
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I  do  not  confider  the  ancient  cuftom  amongft  the 

In  the  relation  of  Monf.  Acarete  du  Bifcay’s  Voyage  up  the  River  de  la 
Plata,  and  from  thence  by  land  to  Peru,  anno  1657.  he  [peaks  of  the 
natives  of  Peru  along  the  river,  of  whom  he  fays,  that  when  a  relation 
dies,  they  rub  his  body  with  a  certain  earth  that  confumes  all  but  the 
bones,  which  they  preferve,  and  carry  as  many  of  them  as  they  can  con¬ 
veniently  about  with  them  in  a  fort  of  chefts,  and  this  they  do  in  token 
of  their  affedion  to  their  kindred,  p.  28.  Confer.  Herrera  par  de  a 
Cofte,  tom.  2.  p.  39.  and  many  other  writers,  particularly  P.  Martyr  de 

Novo  Orbe,  Dec.  1.  1.  8.  p.  47-  Dec-  2-  cil*  3-  P-71-  D^c-  3-  ch-  4;  P- 
1 14.  Dec.  4.  ch.  8.  p.  170.  ch.  9-  p.  308..  The  cuftom  of  the  Egyptians 
at  their  feafts,  which  I  have  quoted  from  Herodotus,  and  which  has  been 
obieded  to  by  Goguet,  is  confirmed  by  the  pradice  ot  watching  the  dead, 
common  at  this  day  among  fome  of  the  lower  clafs  of  people  in  the  me¬ 
tropolis,  and  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rofemary-lane,  where 

the  Irifh  abound. 

The  deceafed  perfon  is  laid  out  upon  a  table,  or  in  a  ftiell,  in  the  center 
of  a  room:  a  fheet  is  thrown  over  him,  .and  a  plate  of  tobacco,  and 
another  of  fnuff,  is  laid  upon  his  breaft,  for  the  ufe  of  the  company  who 
afiemble  to  watch  the  dead  :  each  of  them,  upon  entering  the  room,  put 
■down  a  certain  fum  of  money  for  a  common  fund,  to  fupport  the  expence 
of  feafting,  and  of  fmoking,  which  continue  till  all  the  company  aie 
drunk  •  they  then  make  a  dreadful  howling  or  fhrieking  after  the  manner 
of  theVild  Irifh,  either  in  the  room,  or  in  the  open  ftreet,  into  which 
they  fometimes  withdraw,  to  invite  new  guefts  to  afiift  them  in  thus  watch¬ 
ing  the  dead. 

W atchino-  with  a  corpfe  was  an  ancient  cuftom  of  the  church,  and 
every  wheremradifed.  They  were  wont  to  fit  by  it,  from  the  time  ot  its 
death  to  its  exportation  to  the  grave,  either  in  the  houfe  it  died  in,  or  in 
the  church  itfelf.  It  is  called  the  Lake-wake  ;  a  word  derived  from  the 
Ano-lo-Saxon  Lie,  or  Lice,  a  corpfe,  and  Waecce  a  wake,  vigil,  or 
watching.  It  .is  uied  in  this  fenle  by  Chaucer,  in  his  Knight  s  I  ale  . 

Ne  howe  that  Arcite  is  brent  to  alhen  colde, 

Ne  howe  that  there  the  lyche-wake  was  holde 


All  that  night  long. 


Fol.  11.  Ed.  1542. 


See  Brand’s  Obfervations  on  Popular  Antiquities.,  ch.  2.  p.  21. 

Egyptians, 
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Egyptian8,  of  embalming  the  dead  ',  as  any  conflder- 
able  fource  of  anatomical  fcience  ;  the  method  ot 
conducing  the  procefs  would  preclude  it  ;  the  perfon 
who  performed  it,  fled  as  foon  as  he  had  done  his 
office  ;  and  all  who  were  prefent  purfued  him  with 
ftones,  as  one  who  had  incurred  the  public  maledic¬ 
tion  ;  for  the  Egyptians  regarded,  with  horror,  every 
one  who  had  offered  any  violence  to  a  human  body  k. 
The  entrails  were  not  replaced  again  in  the  body,  but, 
from  a  religious  motive,  they  were  caft  into  the  Nile  h 
It  was  certainly  more  conducive  to  botanical  and  che¬ 
mical  knowledge  than  to  anatomical. 

Egypt,  to  whom  the  invention  of  moft  other  fci- 
ences  is  afcribed,  has  been  confldered  alfo  as  the  fource 
of  anatomy  and  furgery ;  and  Apis,  one  of  her  kings, 
is  celebrated  as  their  inventor  m.  The  Egyptians  pre¬ 
tend  that  Athotis,  one  of  their  firft  fovereigns,  had 
written  feveral  books  on  anatomy,  in  which  he  treated 
of  the  manner  of  differing  bodies  n  ;  and  among  the 
great  variety  of  books  attributed  to  Hermes-,  there 

1  Vid.  Herod,  lib-  3.  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  1.  c.  9. 

k  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  1.  p.  102. 

1  Plutarch,  t.  2.  p.  159.  Porph.  de  Abftin.  1.  4.  p.  380.  Sext.  Empir. 
lib.  3.  c.  24.  p.  184. 

m  Agrippa  de  Vanit.  Scient.  c.  85.  Alex.  Strom,  lib.  1.  p.  362.  Thc- 
odoret.  Serm.  de  Curand.  XSraec.  Affect,  p.  467. 

n  African,  et  Eufeb.  apud  Syncell.  p.  54; 


were 
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were  fix  on  medicine,  the  firft  of  which  related  to 
anatomy  ° :  but  when  it  has  been  confidered  who  thefe 

perfonages 


°  Galen.  Introd.  feu  Medicus.  Herodot.  fajfm . 

It  is  aftonifhing  how  ignorant  of  medicine,  furgery,  and  anatomy,  thefe 
eaftern  nations  are  at  this  time.  Haynes’s  Travels  into  feveral  parts 
of  Turky,  Egypt,  and  the  Holy  Land,  publifhed  fo  lately  as  the  year 
1774,  though  not  a  work  of  erudition,  tully  evinces  their  ignorance.  See 
p.  61.  Letter  6.  dated  from  Grand  Cairo,  an.  1766.  Niebuhr,  in  his 
Voyage  to  Arabia,  &rc.  lately  publifhed,  mentions  how  their  party  of 
Europeans  got  into  great  repute.  M.  Cramer,  the  phyfician,  became 
famous  by  means  of  a  vomit,  which  cured  a  man  of  fome  eminence. 
An  Emir  hereupon  fent  his  horfe  to  M.  Cramer,  and  he  thinking  it  was 
brought  to  fetch  him,  was  going  to  mount  it ;  but  he  was  told  the  horfe 
was  ill,  and  fent  to  be  cured  :  luckily  an  European  fervant,  who  had  been 
iome  years  an  huffar,  underftood  a  little  farriery,  cured  the  horfe,  and 
the  huffar  was  afterwards  applied  to  by  various  fick  people.  Several  old 
rich  Arabs  offered  M.  Cramer  handiome  fums,  if  he  could  ftrengthen  and 
qualify  them  to  deprive  fome  young  female  flaves  of  their  innocence ;  but 
the  dodtor’s  fkill  was  to  no  purpole.  T.  ournefort,  in  his  Levant,  fays, 
that  the  phyficians  of  the  feraglio  at  Conftantinople  feel  the  pulfe  of  the 
patient,  whofe  arm  is  covered  with  gauze,  and  he  is  not  allowed  to  afk 
any  queftions.  Even  the  rude  cuitom,  whicn  was  practifed  prior  to 
Homer,  of  expofing  the  fick  in  the  temples  (pag.  18.)  ftill  continues. 
The  renown  and  worfhip  of  the  Grecian  Aifculapius,  which  began  at 
Epidaurus,  continued  for  many  centuries.  Since  he  failed,  adds  Dr. 
Chandler,  in  his  Travels  to  Afia  Minor,  fome  faints  have  fucceeded  to 
the  bufinefs,  and  I  have  feen  patients  lying  in  beds  in  their  chambers  at 
Athens.  The  fame  author  confirms  this  observation  upon  the  influence 
of  habit,  by  a  fadt  to  which  he  was  an  eye-witnefs  ;  when  in  an  excuruon, 
he  accidentally  met  a  female  in  a  fequeftered  fituation,  fitting  in  her  fhift 
only,  and  her  face  expoled,  who,  upon  ieeing  Dr.  Chandler,  immediately 
threw  up  her  fhift  to  hide  her  face,  agreeable  to  the  cuftom  of  the 

country. 

In  Grand  Cairo,  at  this  dav,  there  is  not  one  phyfician  among  all  the 
natives  of  that  great  city.  They  depend  more  upon  the  virtue  of  reliques 
than  upon  medicine  :  pieces  of  garments  that  have  touched  the  pilgrim 

camel,  which  carries  the  Grand  Seignior’s  annual  prefent,  are  preferved 

with 
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I  f. 

perfonages  were,  the  merit  of  the  invention  will  ap¬ 
pear  vague  and  hypothetical. 

Some  of  their  kings  p  undoubtedly  directed  bodies 
to  be  difledled  for  the  improvement  of  anatomy  ;  but 
this  does  not  relate  to  the  ancient  kings  of  that  coun¬ 
try  ;  it  was  pofterior  to  the  sera  I  am  now  conftdering. 
Alexander,  who,  after  he  had  deftroyed  Tyre,  endea¬ 
voured  to  raife  Alexandria  in  Egypt  upon  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  capital  of  Phoenicia,  began  there  to 
patronize  thofe  who,  applied  themfelves  to  natural 
hiftory,  and  particularly  Ariftotle  his  tutor.  Ptolemy 
Soter,  or  Ptolemy  the  fon  of  Lagus,  fucceeded  Alex¬ 
ander,  not  lefs  in  his  difpofition  to  promote  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  ufeful  knowledge,  than  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  this  part  of  his  empire.  Ptolemy  was  a  man 
of  fcience,  and  his  fon  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who 
fucceeded  him,  was  the  great  Mecssnas  of  Alexandria, 
and  founder  of  a  medical  fchool,  and  of  the  immenfe 
library  there,  which  was  afterwards  wantonly  deftroyed. 

with  great  veneration  ;  and  when  any  of  their  families  lie  dangeroufly  ill, 
they  lay  thefe  things  upon  their  bodies  as  fovereign  remedies.  Haynes’s 
Travels,  Let.  7.  pag.  90.  They  confider,  at  this  period,  the  Morbus 
Galliots,  as  originating  from  fudden  furprize  or  fright.  Ibid.  Let.  6.  p. 
64.  We  know,  indeed,  that  foon  after  the  introdudion  of  this  difeafe 
into  Europe,  it  contaminated  a  nunnery  in  Paris ;  and  there  ftill  remains 
an  order  in  the  parliamentary  records  of  that  city,  to  remove  the  nuns 
into  the  country,  to  obviate  the  effects  of  infection,  which  is  faid  to  have 
been  conveyed  by  the  air  over  the  walls  of  the  convent. 

I  Lib.  19.  fed.  26.  p.  168.  Goguet,  l’origine  des  Loix,  v.  1.  p.  204. 

U  It 
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It  is  to  this  period  Pliny  q  refers,  where  he  fays,  that 
the  kings  of  Egypt  commanded  criminals  to  be  dif¬ 
fered  ;  the  period  to  which  the  anatomical  difcoveries 
of  the  Egyptians  muft  be  referred. 

I  Locis  citat. 
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SECTION  V. 


OF  BOTANY  AND  PHARMACY. 


AS  man  was  conftituted  with  the  appetite  of  hun¬ 
ger,  he  could  only  fatiate  it  with  fuch  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  earth,  as  were  familiar  to  him  in  the  firft 
ages  of  creation.  Before  he  was  provided  v/ith  the 
means  of  fubduing  the  beads  of  the  held,  he  would 
be  accuftomed  to  trees  pleafant  to  the  fight,  and  good 
for  food ,  and  to  the  herb  bearing  fruit ,  agreeable  to 
the  relation  of  the  facred  hiftorian  r. 

The  ancient  Egyptians,  the  defendants  of  the 
Mizraim  s,  conftituted  one  of  the  moft  early  nations 
of  the  eaft  :  they  are  reprefented  as  having  lived 
chiefly  upon  the  Lotus  of  the  Nile,  of  which  they 
made  a  fort  of  bread,  and  on  the  lower  ftems  of  the 
Papyrus  ;  and  flickering  themfelves  under  flieds  of 
mean  workmanfhip,  which  they  thatched  with  the 

r  Genef.  ch.  i.  ver.  29.  ch.  ii.  ver,  9.  Kasmpfer.  Amcenit.  Pafc.  4. 

6  Mizraim,  the  brother  of  Canaan,  the  father  of  the  genuine  or  origi¬ 
nal  Egyptians.  See  Bryant’s  Analyfis,  v.  1.  p.  7.  373.  V.  2.  p.  236. 
V.  3.  p.  201.  209.  233.  293.  296.  317.  355.  particularly  p.  233. 

flags 
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flags  of  the  river  k  Many  centuries  probably  elapfed, 
while  they  proceeded  in  this  Ample  way  of  life,  before 
any  conflderable  improvements  were  made  ;  it  has 
probably  been  the  ftate  of  all  rude  nations,  and  it  is 
the  condition  of  many  at  this  moment u. 

This  acquaintance  with  the  vegetable  fyftem,  would 
gradually  introduce  a  knowledge  of  their  virtues,  as 
the  frailty  of  the  human  conftitution  would  at  length 
require  the  aid  of  remedies,  to  alleviate  or  remove 
thofe  injuries  to  which  it  is  liable  ;  and  we  And  that, 
in  the  mofl:  remote  antiquity,  the  art  of  curing  di- 
feafes,  and  of  healing  wounds,  conAfted  in  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  herbs,  and  the  ufe  of  their  juices  w. 

’•  Difcoveries 

1  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  i.  p.  41.  It  was  probably  the  irruption  of  the 
Titans,  Cuthites,  or  Royal  Shepherds  from  Chaldea  and  Babylonia,  that 
firft  introduced  the  fpirit  of  improvement  into  the  land  of  the  Mizraim, 
which  they  took  poffeffion  of,  and  called  Egypt.  (Eupolemus  apud  Eu- 
febium  Praef.  Evang.  lib.  9.  p.  419.  Scholia  in  fEfch.  Promuth.  p.  52. 
Jofephus  contra  Apion.  lib.  1.  p.  444.)  The  reign  of  the  fhepherds, 
which  continued  five  hundred  and  eleven  years,  conftitutes  the  Chufean 
rei^gn  •,  but  the  Greeks,  according  to  Bryant,  miftaking  the  etymology  of 
the  word  for  Chulan,  or  the  land  of  Chus,  fubitituted  Chrufon,  or  Golden, 
which  gave  rife  to  the  fable  of  the  golden  age,  and  confequently  of  the 
filver,  brazen,  and  other  fabulous  ages.  Ancient  Mythology,  v.  1.  p.  8. 
357.  361.  v.  2.  p.  73.  1 1 8.  175.  184.  198.  v.  3.  p.  29.  36.  146.  195. 
213.  217. 

u  Plutarch  I  Its  et  Ofiris,  p.  365.  Diod.  lib.  4.  c.  4. 

w  Plin.  lib.  25.  init.  lib.  26.  fe£t.  6.  Hygin.  Fab.  274.  p.  328.  Plu¬ 
tarch,  tom.  2.  p.  648.  Scholiaft.  Plom.  ad  Iliad,  lib.  11.  v.  845.  Ser- 
vius  ad  fEneid.  lib.  12.  v.  396.  Ifidor.  Origin,  lib.  4.  c.  9.  init.  By  the 
ufe  of  vegetables  in  molt  nations,  they  appear  to  have  been  the  firft: 
remedies  adopted  by  the  people  and  not  only  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world, 
but  in  rude  countries,  whole  defcription  is  much  more  recent,  we  find 
this  practice  very  general.  Garcillalfo,  Hift,  des  Yncas,  t.  2.  1.  2.  c.  24. 

P.  Martyr 
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Difcoveries  of  fuch  importance  to  mankind,  as  the 
virtues  of  the  vegetables  which  furrounded  them,  mull 
have  been  highly  acceptable  to  a  rude  people.  There 
is  not  any  thing  that  excites  more  gratitude  or  plea- 
fure  in  the  breaft  of  a  convalefcent,  than  recovery 
from  pain  and  diftrefs  :  he  is  ready  to  deify  the  human 
agent.  The  mind,  untutored  in  philofophical  truths, 
adheres  naturally  to  the  marvellous  :  and  thus,  in 
the  firft  ages,  every  uncommon  event  would  be  con- 
lidered  as  the  produdion  of  fome  fupernatural  agent  ; 
and  while  caufe  and  effect  were  connected  by  this 
mode  of  indudion,  fuch  difcoveries  as  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  would  be  afcribed  to  gods,  goddeffes,  and 
heroes  x,  from  whom,  or  the  priefts  of  their  temples, 
many  produdions  of  the  earth  received  their  names  y ; 

P.  Martyr  de  Novo  Orbe,  Dec.  7.  ch.  3.  p.  255.  Charlev.  Journ.  Hid:, 
d’un  Voy.  de  l’Amer.  t.  3.  p.  317.  364.  Forfter’s  Tranfl.  v.  2.  p.  174, 
et  feq.  Recherch.  Phil,  fur  les  Amer.  t.  1.  p.  54.  De  Solis,  and  other 
Spanilh  writers.  Bofman’s  Guinea,  1.  13.  p.  225.  et  pajfim,  1.  21.  p.  447. 
Kolben’s  Prefent  State  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  v.  1.  ch.  7.  p.  88. 
Cortez,  Hift.  of  New  Spain,  translated  by  T.  Nicholas,  p.  199. 

x  Plin.  lib.  25.  p.  360.  Plutarch  Ifis  et  Ofiris,  p.  365, 

y  Millefolium,  or  the  Achillea,  was  fo  called  from  Achilles.  (Plin.  lib. 
25.  n.  by  this  Telephus  was  cured).  The  hyacinth  was  facred  to 
Ajax.  (Plin.  lib.  15.  n.  38).  Germander  to  Teucer.  (Plin.  lib.  25.  n. 
20).  The  fquill  to  Epimenes.  (Theophraft.  Canf.  ii.  c.  22.  The  broom 
to  Alexander.  (Stephan,  p.  96).  Olives  to  Ariftaeus.  (Diod.  lib.  4.  p. 
93).  And  corn  to  Ceres.  Gentian  was  alfo  named  after  Gentius :  with 
many  other  fimilar  inftances. 


x 


and 
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and  hence,  probably,  Mercury  Trifmegiftus  ac¬ 
quired  fo  much  repute  among  the  Egyptians,  who 
have  been  confidered  as  the  firft  cultivators  of  bo¬ 
tany  \ 

Thefe  people,  as  welt  as  other  eaftern  nations,  con- 
feerated  to  fome  god  whatever  they  deemed  falutary, 
or  of  great  value  :  thus,  the  ivy  was  facred  to  Oiiris 
and  Bacchus  b 3  the  herb  Mercury,  to  Hermes  j  the 


2  Conf.  Galen,  de  Simplic.  Medicam.  Facult.  lib.  6.  Proem,  t,  13.  P» 
146.  Bryant’s  Analyfis,  v.  3.  p.  257. 

a  Plin.  lib.  25.  fe<ft.  5.  p.  360.  Horn.  Odylf.  lib.  4.  v.  228. 

b  See  Hawkefworun’s  and  other  late  Travels.  The  Greeks,  in  like 
manner,  in  thefe  firft  ages,  fed  on  roots  and  wild  fruits.  Paufan.  lib.  8. 
c.  1.  A  fpecies  of  acorn  feems  to  have  been  their  chief  fupport.  Virg. 
Georg,  lib.  1.  v.  147.  Lucret.  tom.  5.  v.  1415.  Phn.  lib.  7.  feet.  57. 
p.  412.  Paufan.  locis  citatis.  This  kind  of  acorns  are  common  in  the 
fouth  of  Europe.  Strabo,  lib.  3.  p.  233.  Phn.  lib.  16.  fe<5t.  6.  And 
probably  under  this  term  the  ancients  comprehended  chefnuts,  walnuts, 
&c.  Porphyr.  de  Abftin.  lib.  2.  p.  128.  Paufan.  lib.  8.  c.  2.  Ifidor. 
Origin,  lib.  17.  c.  7.  p.  148.  Conf.  Herodot.  lib.  3.  n.  io°.  Agator. 
Chid,  apud  Phot.  c.  22.  Died.  lib.  3.  p.  191.  Strabo,  lib.  11.  P;  781. 
798.  lib.  16.  p.  1 1 16.  lib.  17.  c.  1177.  Lucret.  lib.  5.  v.  10.  lib.  6. 

v.  93,2. 


There  was  a  cuftom  at  Athens  to  recall  the  memory  of  thefe  ages  of 
io-norance  and  rufticity.  For  this  purpofe  they  prefented  to  the  mar- 
r?<  d  pair,  on  the  day  of  their  nuptials,  a  bafket  of  acorns  mixed  with 
b  ead.  (Potter’s  Grecian  Antiquit.)  Monboddo’s  Origin  of  Languages, 
fe<ft.  1. 

f  Plin.  lib.  25.  c.  18. 
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pine,  to  Neptune  d ;  black  hellebore,  to  Melampus e  ; 
centaury,  to  Chiron  f,  who  was  faid  to  have  been 
cured  by  this  plant,  of  the  wound  accidentally  made 
by  the  fpear  of  Hercules :  the  laurel  was  named  after 
Alorus  g  ;  and  the  berry  was  termed  Bacca,  from  Bac¬ 
chus  ;  myrrha  wa&  from  Ham-ourah  ;  caha  from 
Chus  ;  and  camphor,  from  Cam-phour  ;  opium, 
from  Ophion  ;  the  Thebaic  extra#  from  the  Thebah  ; 
cinnamon  was  denominated  from  Chan-Amon  ;  Ar- 

f  Plutarch.  Quaeft.  Conviv.  i.  v, 

*  Plin.  1.  25.  c.  21. 

r  Plin.  1.  25.  n.  50. 

?  Al-orus  et  is  the  god  of  fire,’*  (Diod.  Sic.  1.  1.  p.  8.  Herod.  1.  2. 
c.  3.)  as  El-Allath  is  “  god  the  fun.”  Alorus  was  Nimrod,  called  by 
the  Greeks  Nebrod,  and  alfo  Orion.  He  was  the  firft  rebel  on  record, 
as  well  as  the  firft  king.  He  was  the  founder  of  Babel  or  Babylon,  where 
this  imperious  prince  fixed  his  habitation.  The  title  of  Belus  was  con¬ 
firmed  upon  him.  See  Bryant’s  Analyfis,  v.  1.  p.  9.  413.  493.  V.  3.  p. 
17.  23.47.  hi.  1 18.  148.  239.  375.41 7.  Obfervations,  p.  199.  248. 
with  his  numerous  authorities.  Henley’s  Differtation  on  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Jude.  Banier’s  Mythology,  8vo.  v.  4.  p.  385. 

k  Theba,  an  ark,  of  which  the  poppy,  and  the  rhoia  (pomegra¬ 

nate)  were  emblems.  (Gruter.  Infcript.  p.  33,  n.  10.  Deo  invidto  Mithrae. 
And  the  poppy  accordingly  is  often  found  upon  coins  and  marbles,  where 
Juno,  Venus,  Mithras,  and  other  deities  are  commemorated..  The  poppy 
was  by  the  ancient  Dorians  ftiled  Msmuv,  Macon.  Now  Ma  and  Mas, 
among  the  Amonians,  fignified  water,  and  with  fome  latitude  the  fea  ■, 
Macon  denoted  the  deity  worfhipped  under  the  name  of  Pofeido,'  - 
fignified  Marinus  Deus ,  five  Rex  Aquarum .  The  fruit  was  denominated 
from  the  god  to  whom  it  was  facred.  See  Bryant’s  Analyfis,  v.  2.  p. 
381.  388.  *  ‘  ^ 


temifia 


* 
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temifia  was  facred  to  Diana  1 ;  the  olive,  to  Pallas  ; 
and  corn,  to  Ceres  k. 

The  Egyptians,  who  disfigured  the  fublime  truth 
of  the  immortality  of  the  foul  by  the  dodlrme  of 
tranfmigration  ‘,  imagined  at  the  fame  time  t  a  1 
remained  attached  to  the  human  body,  as  long  as 
was  preferved  from  corruption  3  and  this  gave  ri  e  o 

1  Diana  compounded  of  De  Iana,  the  goddefs  Iana,  the  fame  as  Dione, 

,“r? 

4  “4  ™  Bsi.  »p  .3  p: 

\l±6  v52  p  42 iP  v.  3.  p.  282.  Bocharti  Opera,  t.  i.  c.  113.  1.  49-  c- 
It  L  62M  P-  63  1  *«■  P-  58i.  1.  *9-  PottePs  Grec'  Ant“l-  V-  '• 
P-  77-  373’  &c- 

-  Ceres  was  originally  the  deity  of  fire  ;  hence  at  Cnidus  fte  was  caUed 

ttssjss  it 

ftanding  -their ,P dfronTthf  JfiVes^hich  were  there  perpetually  preferved. 

in 

ot  Orus,  a  granary  '  f  i  iace  tjiev  made  it  a  repofitory  of 

g“ijfr  om  whe^Xy  gale  largeffesto  the  peopleupon  any  aft  of  merit 

jH 

Oper.  t.  1.  c.  395  1-  6.  Potter’s  Grec.  Antiq.  v.  i.  388.  403,  &c. 

1  Thev  believed,  that  when  the  foul  was  feparated  from  the  body,  it 
entered  into  fome  animal  •,  from  whence,  after 3 
years,  it  returned  again  into  a  human  body.  Herod.  .  .  p.  3 

n;  Servius  ad  iEneid.  1.  3.  v.  67. 
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the  art  of  embalming ",  in  order  to  prevent  the  tranf- 
migration  of  the  fouls  of  their  friends  into  the  bodies 

of 


*  Vid.  Herod.  1.  2.  Greenfield  on  Embalming.  In  Dr.  Pococke’s 
Defcription  of  the  Eaft,  there  is  a  particular  hiftory  of  embalming  among 
the  Egyptians,  v.  j.  p.  226.  230.  231.  233.  This  art  has  been  pradtifed 
in  America.  In  the  fourth  and  laft  voyage  of  Columbus,  he  obferved 
upon  the  coaft,  near  the  ifthmus  of  Darien,  feveral  bodies  which  the 
Indians  had  embalmed,  fome  of  which  they  carried  about  with  them. 
Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels,  v.  1.  p.  109.  See  alfo  a  Relation  of 
A  Voyage  made  in  the  Years  1 695,  1696,  and  1 697,  on  the  Coaft  of 
Africa  under  M.  de  Gennes,  by  the  Sieur  Froger,  p.  15.  and  note  95. 

Brydone,  in  Jus  Travels  through  Sicily  and  Malta,  v.  2.  p.  71  and  72, 
defcribes  a  convent  of  Capuchins  near  Palermo,  in  which  there  is  a  vaft 
fubterraneous  apartment,  divided  into  large  commodious  galleries,  the 
walls  on  each  fide  of  which  are  hollowed  into  a  variety  of  niches,  as  if 
intended  for  a  great  collection  of  ftatues ;  thefe  niches,  inftead  of  ftatues, 
are  all  filled  with  dead  bodies,  fet  upright  upon  their  legs,  and  fixed  by 
the  back  to  the  infide  of  the  nich  :  their  number  is  about" three  hundred ; 
they  are  all  drefled  in  the  clothes  they  ufually  wore,  and  form  a  moft 
rdpedtable  and  venerable  aflembly.  The  (kin  and  mufcles,  by  a  certain 
preparation,  become  as  dry  and  as  hard  as  a  piece  of  ftock-fifh  ;  and 
although  many  of  them  have  been  here  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  yet  none  are  reduced  to  fkeletons  ;  the  mufcles,  indeed,  in  fome 
appear  to  be  a  good  deal  more  fhrunk  than  in  others  ;  probably  becaufe 
thefe  perfons  had  been  more  extenuated  at  the  time  of  their  death.  Here 
the  people  of  Palermo  pay  daily  vifits  to  their  deceafed  friends,  and  recall 
with  pleafure  and  regret  the  fcenes  of  their  paft  life  :  here  they  familiarize 
themfelves  with  their  future  ftate,  and  chufe  the  company  they  would 
wifh  to  keep  in  the  other  world.  It  is  a  common  thing  to  make  choice 
of  their  nich,  and  to  try  if  their  body  fits  it,  that  no  alterations  may  be 
neceftary  after  they  are  dead  ;  and  fometimes,  by  way  of  a  voluntary 
penance,  they  accuftom  themfelves  to  ftand  for  hours  in  thefe  niches. 

Teneriffe  (one  of  the  Canaries)  has  been  long  famous  for  its  mum¬ 
mies.  They  are  mentioned  by  Dr.  Birch,  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  Royal 
Society ;  and  by  Glafs,  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  Canary  Elands.  About  ten 
years  ago,  one  of  thele  mummies  was  procured  by  Lord  Sandwich,  and 
by  him  prefented  to  the  Univerfity  of  Cambridge,  of  which  he  is  Chan¬ 
cellor.  About  five  years  fince  I  procured  two  of  thefe  mummies  enclofed 
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of  different  animals  °.  This  opinion,  though  founded 
upon  fuperftition,  would  ultimately  tend  to  increafe 

in  the  (kins  of  goats  neatly  fewed  together ;  one  of  thefe  curious  Ejects 
I  preferred  to  the  Britilh  Mufcum,  and  the  other  is  now  in  my  poffellion. 
The  cuftom  of  embalming  in  this  ifland  has  not  been  praftiied  for  near 
two  centuries,  and  yet  thele  mummies  continue  in  the  higheft  prefervation, 
and  the  mufcles  are  not  much  Ihrunk.  See  Glafs’s  Hiftory  of  the  Cana, » 

I  (lands.  Birch’s  Hilt,  of  the  Royal  Society.  Wafer,  in  his  Voyages,  &e. 
p.  208,  209.  mentions,  that  his  company  “  in  fearching  for  water -near 
Potofi  in  South  America,  marched  four  miles  up  a  fandy  Day  •,  all  which 
we  found  covered  with  the  bodies  of  men,  women,  and  children  ;  whicl 
lay  fo  thick,  that  a  man  might,  if  he  would,  have  walked  halt  a  mile, 
and  never  trod  a  ftep.  off  a  dead  human  body.  Thefe  bodies,  to 'appear¬ 
ance,  feemed  as  if  they  had  not  been  above  a  week  dead  •,  but  when  they 
were  handled,  they  proved  as  dry  and  light  as  a  fpunge  or  piece  of  cork. 
The  Indians,  rather  than  lie  at  the  Spaniard’s  mercy,  dug  holes  in  the 
fand,  and  buried  themfelves  alive.  The  men,  as  they  now  lie,  have  w 
them  their  broken  bows-,  and  the  women  their  fpinning- wheels,  and 
diftaffs  with  cotton  yarn  upon  them.  Of  theie  dead  bodies,  I  brou?b 
on  board  a  boy  about  nine  or  ten  years  of  age,  with  an  mten*.  to  b  g 
him  home  for  England,  but  was  fruftrated  of  my  purpofe  by  the  jailors, 
who  have  a  fooliflr  conceit,  that  the  compafs  would  not  traverfe  aright,  fo 
lone  as  any  dead  body  was  on  board,  and  therefore  threw  him  overboard  to 
my"  reat  vexation.”  In  my  voyage  to  the  Weft  Indies  I  experienced  afimi- 
lar  incident.  Having  a  (keleton  on  board  in  my  poffeffion,  and  the  ftorni 
continuing  feveral  days  after  we  paffed  Madeira,  the  fuppofed  caufe  of 
the  ftorm  was  brought  upon  deck,  in  order  to  be  configned  to  the  ocean; 

I  had  influence,  however,  to  procraftinate  its  fate  by  the  aid  of  rum,  or 
feveral  fucceffive  days,  till  the  ftorm  ceafed,  which- at  once  relieved  me 
of  'my  anxiety,  and  of  my  fpirituous  tribute. 

o  So  orcst  was  their  fuperftition  from  this  motive,  that  they  facrificed 
their  freedom  and  their  country  to  their  attachment  to  the  facred  animals. 
Cambyfes  took  Pelufium,  the  very  key  of  Egypt,  by  putting  cats,  dogs, 
and  fheep,  in  the  front  of  the  army.  The  Egyptians  immediately  laid 
down  their  arms,  chuf.ng  rather  to  give  up  their  country  to  their  :  *»r 
enemy,  than  rifque  the  hurting  their  cats,  or  any  of  the  facred  am- 
mals )  Archsoloma,  v.  1.  p.  223.  Conf.  Manetho  apud  Jofephum  contra. 
Apion,  1.  1.  p.  1053-  d.  and  Bryant’s  Ancient  Mythology,  v.  i-P-  335- 
Comp.  Ulloa’s  Voyage  to  South  America,  v.  1,  b.  6.  ch.  6.  p.  4°9-  1 
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the  knowledge  of  botany,  and  particularly  of  tliofe 
fubftances  which  experience  fhewed  to  be  moft  anti- 
feptic  p  :  hence  myrrh,  refmous  bodies,  and  aromatics, 
were  fome  of  thofe  vegetable  productions,  whofe  vir¬ 
tues  were  difcovered  in  very  early  ages  of  the  world, 
and  continue  to  the  prefent  period  in  high  eftima- 
tion.  They  appear  to  have  conftituted  a  considerable 
branch  of  commerce  by  that  animated  defcription  of 


perfon  killed  any  of  the  facred  animals  designedly*  he  was  punifned  with 
death  •,  if  involuntarily,  his  punifhment  was  referred  to  the  difcretion  of 
the  prielts.  But  he  that  even  involuntarily  killed  a  cat,  an  hawk,  or  an 
ibis,  was  to  die  without  mercy  ;  an  inftance  of  which  Diodorus  relates, 
as  an  eye-witnefs  to.  A  Roman  happening  accidentally  to  kill  a  cat,  the 
exafperated  mob  gathered  about  the  houfe  where  he  was,  and  neither  the 
intreaties  of  fome  principal  men  fent  by  the  king,  nor  the  fear  of  the 
Romans,  with  whom  they  were  then  negociating  a  peace,  could  fave  the 
life  of  the  unfortunate  criminal.  Such  was  the  reverence  which  the 
Egyptians  had  for  thofe  animals,  that  in  an  extreme  famine  they  chofe  to 
fat  one  another,  rather  than  feed  upon  their  imagined  deities.  When  any 
of  thofe  animals  died,  particularly  the  bull  Apis,  which  was  the  molt 
famous,  a  great  lamentation  enfued.  Upon  the  death  of  Apis,  Egypt 
went  into  a  general  mourning,  and  the  obfequies  were  foiemnized  with 
fuch  a  pomp  as  is  hardly  credible.  In  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Lagos,  the 
Apis  dying  of  old  age,  his  keeper  bellowed  13,000  talents  over  and  above 
all  his  fubftance  in  burying  him.  Some  keepers,  we  are  told,  fquandered 
the  immenfe  fum  of  100,000  talents,  in  the  maintenance  of  thofe  crea¬ 
tures.  Gen.  Hift.  v.  1.  p.  71.  Herod.  1.  2.  Euterpe  gives  a  circum- 
ftantial  account  of  the  high  veneration  which  the  Egyptians  entertained 
for  their  facred  animals.  See  alfo  Wood’s  Effay  on  the  original  Genius 
and  Writings  of  Homer.  Abulfedas  Delcriptio  iEgypti  Arabice  et  Latine. 
Ex  Cock  Paris,  edit.  Latine  vertit,  notas  adjecit  Joannes  David  Michaelis, 
Gotting.  1776.  Laughton’s  Hiltory  of  Ancient  Egypt.  Bryant’s  Mythol. 
v.  1.  p.  48.  420.  430.  449.  465.  475.  478.  v.  2.  p.  161.  226.  313.  324. 
359'  527'  v*  3-  P-  50*  588. 

f  See  fett.  6.  under  chemiftry,  of  the  ftate  of  chemiftry  in  the  prefer- 
vation  of  mummies. 
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Tyre  q,  the  glory  of  ancient  Phoenicia  r,  which  was 
given  by  a  writer  in  facred  hiftory,  who  flourifhed  in 
Judea  when  Solon  did  at  Athens.  By  this  we  alfo 
learn  %  that  filver,  iron,  tin  and  lead,  were  brought 
from  Tarfhith,  or  Carteia  4 ;  brafs  from  Juvan,  Tubal, 
and  Mefhech ;  coral  from  Syria ;  honey,  oil,  and  balm, 
from  Judah  ;  calamus  and  caffia  from  Dan  and  Juvan  ; 
and  fpices  from  Sheba  and  Baamah.  When  we  con- 
fider,  that  even  in  ages  of  philofophical  enquiry,  many 
difcoveries  arife  from  fortuitous  incidents  u,  we  can¬ 
not 

In  Hebrew,  called  Zor,  or  Sor  ;  and,  according  to  another  dialed* 
Sur,  Sar,  whence  the  adjoining  country  was  called  Syria  \  and  by  the 
Armenians  or  Syrians,  Tor,  Tur,  Tyr,  fimilar  to  the  and  *Yir?  0i 

the  Chaldeans  •,  both  thefe  terms  fignify  a  bull  *  and  it  was  the  infigne,  by 
v/hich  the  deity  was  there  reprefented.  See  Bryant’s  Mythology,  and  Mac- 
bean’s  Dictionary.  Porphyry,  the  famous  antagomft  ot  Chnftianity,  was  of 
Tyre  •,  and  fo  likewife  was  Maximus  the  Platonic  philofopher,  and  Ul- 
pian  the  celebrated  civilian. 

1  Phoenicia.  See  the  origin  of  this  name,  and  the  people  inhabiting 
it.  Bryant’s  Analyfis,  v.  i.  p.  319.  507.  v.  2.  p.  168.  172.  184.  v.  3. 
183.  231.  232.  250.  327.  356.  443.  Bryant’s  Obi'erv.  p.  222. 

s  See  this  beautiful  and  animated  defcription,  Ezek.  ch.  xxvii.  I  have 
only  feleCted  fuch  paifages  as  are  connected  with  Pome  part  of  medicine. 

1  Tarlhilh  or  Carteia,  a  town  near  Gibraltar.  Between  eight  and  nine 
hundred  years  before  the  Chriftian  sera,  the  Phoenicians  planted  a  colony 
here,  and  named  the  town  Melcarthos.  The  Carthaginians  difplaced  the 
Phoenicians  about  280  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift ;  and  they,  in 
their  turn,  were  driven  out  by  the  Romans  after  their  pofleflion  of  80 
years.  This  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  city  to  which  the  fleet  of  king  Solo¬ 
mon  reforted.  ( 1  Kings,  ch.  xx.  v.  22.)  Carter’s  Journey  from  Gibraltar 
to  Malaga.  Monthly  Rev.  v.  57.  p.  381. 

u  Diligentes  homines  hsec  notafle,  quae  plerumque  melius  refponaerent ; 

deinde  segrotantibus  ea  prsecipere,  caepifle ,  fic  medicinam  ortam :  fub- 

inde 
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not  but  imagine,  that  fimilar  contingencies  would 
produce  like  effe&s,  and  gradually  tend  to  increafe 
the  knowledge  of  mankind  refpedting  this  department 
of  medicine  ;  by  this  means  the  febrifuge  effects  of 
Kinkina  were  firft  difcovered  w,  and  many  other  re¬ 
medies  x,  which  fucceeding  experience  has  confirmed. 

The  inftin&  of  animals,  though  limited  to  their 
abfolute  neceffities,  and  incapable  of  much  improve- 

inde  aliorum  ialut?,  aliorum  interim,  perniciofa  difcernentem  a  faluta- 
jibus.  Celt  Prcef.  1.  i.  p.  9. 

w  It  is  faid,  that  by  accident,  a  perfon  labouring  under  a  fever  drank 
of  the  water  of  a  lake,  furrounded  by  trees  bearing  the  Peruvian  bark, 
into  which  fome  of  them  had  fallen,  and  impregnated  the  water,  and  by 
this  natural  infufion  he  was  perfedtly  cured.  This  difcovery  of  the 
virtue  of  Peruvian  bark  was  made  by  the  Indians  in  1500,  and  the 
vegetable  was  brought  to  France  by  Cardinal  Lugo  in  1650,  and  ac¬ 
quired  the  name  ot  Jefuits  bark,  from  the  perfons  who  introduced  it 
into  Europe. 

This  hiltory  indeed  does  not  correlpond  with  the  account  related  by  Ulloa, 
who  reprefents  the  Indians  as  ignorant  of  its  virtues  :  he  fays,  44  that  M. 
de  Juffieu  inftrudted  them  how  to  make  an  extradt  of  it,  and  prevailed  on 
the  inhabitants  of  Loja,  in  the  jurifdidtion  of  Quito,  to  ufe  it,  where  its 
virtues  had  till  that  time  been  negledted,  though  intermitting  fevers  are 
there  as  common  as  in  yny  other  parts.  Before  he  undeceived  them,  the 
natives  imagined  that  it  was  exported  to  Europe,  only  as  an  ingredient 
in  dyeing.  This  ingenious  phyfician  convinced  them  of  their  miftake  by 
many  happy  effedts  •,  fo  that  now  it  is  generally  ufed  in  all  kinds  of 
fevers.’*  Ulloa’s  Voyage  to  South  America,  v.  1.  p.  323.  See  Jefuits 
Travels,  by  Lockman,  v.  2.  p.  116. 

*  Celfus,  1.  5.  c.  27.  Aretsus,  1.  11.  Athenasus,  1.  3.  Galen  Purg. 
Facult.  c.  4.  Not  only  medicine,  but  moll  arts  and  fciences  have  de¬ 
rived  great  improvements  from  accident. 


z 
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ment,  is  probably  more  accurate  y  than  the  reafoning 
of  men,  and  may  have  given  rife  to  fame  difcoveries 

in 

7  The  hiftory  of  animals  abounds  with  examples  of  the  accuracy  of 
animal  inftindf,  independent  of  the  half  reafoning  elephant  •,  and  there 
are  many  inftances  of  improved  fagacity  in  brutes.  Refpedting  dogs, 
(a  fubjedt  I  fhall  refume  under  the  Hiftory  of  iEfculapius)  Ulloa  men¬ 
tions  a  curious  circumftance  to  this  purpofe  :  at  the  ifland  of  Juan  Fer¬ 
nandes,  he  relates,  that  the  dogs  never  bark.  “We  caught  fome  of 
them,  fays  this  author,  and  brought  them  on  board;  but  they  never 
made  any  noife,  till  joined  with  Tome  tame  dogs,  and  then  indeed  they 
began  to  imitate  them,  but  in  a  ftrange  manner*  as  if  learning  a  thing 
not  natural  to  them.”  V.  2.  b.  3.  c.  4.  p.  225.  See  alfo  Ld.  Mon- 
boddo’s  Origin  of  Language. 

The  dogs  employed  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  redudfion  of  America, 
feem  to  have  been  endued  with  great  fagacity.  Thofe  who  accompanied 
Vafco  Nunnez  worried  two  thoufand  Americans.  In  the  battle  of  Cax- 
amalca,  the  firft  line  in  the  army  of  Pizarro  was  compofed  entirely^or 
dogs,  who  began  the  attack  upon  the  Peruvians  with  fuch  impetuonty 
and  valour,  that  the  court  of  Spain,  charmed  by  their  exploits,  deter¬ 
mined  to  give  them  regularly  pay  like  the  other  troops.  We  find  in 
ancient  records,  that  a  bull-dog,  by  name  Berecillo,  was  much  diftin- 
guifhed  among  his  contemporaries,  and  has  been  fince  celebrated  by  the 
Spanifh  hiftorians.  Monthly  Review  upon  Robertfon’s  America,  v.  57. 
p.  138.  Confer.  Labat  Voy.  aux  Iftes,  t.  4.  ch.  7.  p.  165.  In  Colum¬ 
bus’s  fecond  voyage,  at  the  famous  battle  wherein  Cacinabo  was  taken 
with  his  wives,  and  100,000  men  defeated,  great  havock  was  made  among^ 
them  by  twenty  wolf  dogs.  Sir  Hans  Sloane  intimates,  that  they  had  naif 
the  pay  of  a  man.  Hift.  of  Jamaica,  v.  1.  Introd.  lxviii.  Prieftley  s  Dif- 
quifitions  relating  to  Matter  and  Spirit.  Kenrick’s  London  Review,  v.  7. 
p.  12. 

Doers  were  formerly  ufed  in  England  for  fimilar  purpofes.  There  is  a 
pafiag^  in  an  old  record,  in  which  it  is  faid,  “  that  the  redtor  of  New- 
bio  o-in  was  bound  to  perform  altar  fervice  at  the  church  of  Kirk  by  Thore 
tw^days  in  the  year,  on  which  days  the  redtor  of  Kirkby  Thore  was  to 
find  a  dinner  for  the  faid  redtor  of  Newbiggin  and  bis  dog.  See  Nichol- 
fon’s  and  Burn’s  Hiftory  of  Weftmoreland  and  Cumberland.  See  alfo 
Tournefort’s  Voyage  into  the  Levant,  v.  1.  1.  2.  p.  102.  Homers  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  faithful  Argus  at  the  return  of  his  matter  Ulyfies,  Od.  xvii. 

Plutarch. 
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in  this  branch  of  medicine ;  at  leaft  authors  have  Car- 
nifhed  numerous  authorities  for  fuch  an  opinion  . 

The 

Plutarch.  Ifid.et  Ofir.  et  Ancient  Univerfal  Hift.  v.  20.  M.  R~ 
de  L.  Obfervations  Phyfiques,  &c.  vol.  2.  p.  12.  Paris  177.1- 

The  author  of  the  Recherch.  Philof.  fur  les  Amer.,  qbferves,  that  the 
doe;  Berecillo  had  two  reals  a  month,  v.  1.  p.  78.  Brutus,  a  famous 
greyhound  that  accompanied  Ferdinand  Sotto  in  the  conquelt  or  r  ioric  a, 
after  making  dreadful  liavock  amongft  the  Indians,  was  at  length  killed 
by  an  Indian  arrow,  and  the  Spaniards,  fays  Garcilaffo,  went  into  mourn¬ 
ing  for  Brutus,  as  if  he  had  been  a  Chriftiam 

The  celebrated  maftiff,  named  Baremel,  was  much  dreaded  all  over 
the  ifland  of  Hifpaniola,  and  though  he  was  guarded  by  a  fhield  againft 
the  arrows  of  the  Indians,  they  at  length  killed  him  by  piercing  his  eyes' 
with  darts.  Antonio  de  Herrera,  in  his  firft  Decade,  relates,  that  this 
fierce  creature,  whofe  inftin<£t  was  fingular,  guarded  a  narrow  pafs  in  the 
ifland  ;  and  that  one  day  an  Indian  woman,  being  defirous  of  palling  by 
him,  addrefled  him  in  thefe  words  :  “  Seignior  Dog,  do  not  hurt  me; 
I  carry  this  letter  to  the  Chriftiansu”  he.  adds*  “  that  the  dog  immedi¬ 
ately  fmelled  at  her,  p — d  upon  her,  and  fullered  her  to  pafs  without  injury.5 
Bolfu’s  Travels,  v.  1.  p.  n.  n.  Conf.  p.  16.  Recherch.^Philof.  iur  lea 
Amer.  v.  1.  p.  78.  n.  Conf.  Cavazzl,  Relation  de  TEthiopie  Occidentale. 
See  note  297.  Martyr  de  Novo  Orbe,  Dec.  1.  1.  3.  p.  23.  Dec.  3. 
ch.  1.  p.  96.  Ch.  2.  p.  104.  Pernetty  Hift.  d’un  Voy.  aux  Ifles  Ma- 
louines,  t.  1.  ch.  5.  p-155.  n.  Voyage  to  the  Ifland  of  Mauritius,  &c. 

р.  102^ 

*  Thus  it  has  been  related,  that  the  vulnerary  virtues  of  Dittany  were 
firft  learned  from  the  ftag.  Plin.  1.  25.  n.  53.  I  heophraft.  1.  9.  c.  16. 
That  the  fame  animal  purges  itfelf  by  means  of  Sefelh  Aelian.  l._  13.  c»  jiQ» 
That  men  learned,  that  the  ligneous  part  of  fha  was  laxative  from  the 
ape.  Fallop.  Purg.  Simplic.  35.  That  the  mungoufe,  a  fpecies  of  ferret, 
eats  a  certain  root,  after  which  he  attacks  the  ferpent  with  impunity. 
Kasmpfer.  Exot.  Fafc.  3.  c.  10.  Auft.  Herb.  Amb.  c.  37.  53.  G.  ab 
Orta,  1.  1.  c.  44.  et  Loch,  in  DilT.  on  which  account  it  is  ufed  m  ma¬ 
lignant  difeafes.  That  the  jeer  womids.its..ey£S,  when  they  are  inflamed, 
with  the  point  of  a  rulh  ;  and  the  goat  with  the  bramble.  Geopon.  1.  18. 

с.  i3.  Plin;  h  8.  c.  50.  Aelian.  1.  yVc.  14.  That  the  tortoife  defends 
itfelf  againft  the  bite  of  a  ferpent  by  origanum.  Aelian.  Anim.  1.  6.  c.  1 1. 
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The  ftudy  of  botany  feems  to  have  been  cultivated 
with  great  affiduity  in  thefe  early  ages  ;  and  horti- 


That  the  bear,  by  means  of  the  arum,  opens  its  inteftines,  almoft  col- 
lapfed  during  winter.  Idem,  1.  6.  c.  3.  That  the  fame  animal  licks  up 
ants,  as  an  antidote,  when  poifoned  by  eating  the  mandrake.  Plin.'  1.  8. 
c.  27.  That  jays,  partridges,  and  blackbirds,  purge  themfelves  with  the 
leaves  of  laurel  during  their  moulting.  Idem.  That  pigeons,  cocks, 
and  doves,  ufe  pellitory,  and  ducks  and  geefe  ftone-crop,  for  the  fame 
purpole.  Id.  That  hawks  cure  their  eyes  by  the  juice  of  the  hawk 
weed.  Aelian.  Anim.  1.  2.  c.  43.  That  the  ferpent  cafts  the  fkin  off 
its  eyes  by  the  application  of  fennel.  Id.  1.  9.  c.  16.  That  partridges, 
ftorks,  and  wood  pigeons,  heal  their  wounds  by  origanum.  Id'.  1.  5. 
c.  46.  That  from  dogs  eating  certain  herbs,  in  order  to  purge  them¬ 
felves,  the  Egyptians  learned  the  art  of  purging.  Id.  That  from  dogs 
alfo,  the  virtue  of  pellitory  in  diffolving  calculi  was  difcovered.  Boccone. 
That  Melampus  difcovered  the  purgative  quality  of  hellebore,  by  ob- 
ferving  its  effects  upon  goats.  That  deer,  when  injured  by  a  fpecies  of 
venemous  fpider,  eat  crabs  to  obviate  its  eiTedls.  Plin.  1.  8.  c.  27.  Aelian. 
Var.  Led:.  1.  13.  c.  50.  Confer.  Haller.  Biblioth.  t.  1.  p.  3. 

The  author  of  Univerfal  Beauty,  a  philofophical  poem,  has  given  fo 
plealing  an  inftance  of  this  animal  inftind,  in  his  defcription  of  the  Cre¬ 
tan  doe,  that  I  lhall  make  no  apology  for  inferting  it  here : 

Eirft,  let  the  botanift  his  art  forego. 

And  o’er  the  mountain  trace  the  Cretan  doe ; 

Behold  the  critic  Hand  with  curious  mien. 

And  cull  the  virtues  of  the  various  green. 

Secrete  her  foliage  from  the  noxious  weed. 

And  confcious  of  her  Ikill  fecurely  feed. 

Where  did  this  fylvan  leech  her  lore  acquire. 

From  ATculapius,  or  his  radiant  fire-? 

When  to  her  panting  flank  the  weapon  flies. 

And  deep  within  the  feather’d  mifchief  lies. 

She  feeks  the  well-known  med’cine  of  the  plain, 

Nor  yet  defpairs  where  human  art  were  vain  ; 

Mild  through  her  frame  the  fov’reign  ballams  glide, 

A.nd  the  keen  fhaft  falls  guiltlefs  from  her  fide. 

Colledion  of  Henry  Brooke’s  Poetical  Pieces  lately  publiflied,  y.  j, 
P-  115- 
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culture  had  been  introduced  in  many  places  with  a 
degree  of  elegant  variety.  The  Grecian  bard  has 
given  a  pi&urefque  defcription  of  the  garden  of  the 
hofpitable  Alcinous,  wherein 

Beds  of  all  herbs  for  ever  green, 

In  beauteous  order  terminate  the  fcene  \ 

a  Homer.  Odyflf.  1.  7.  This  is  the  fecond  defcription  of  a  garden* 
which  hiftory  exhibits  •,  the  garden  of  Eden  defcribed  by  Mofes  being  the 
primary  one*  The  eaftern  nations,  who  firft  attained  a  ftate  of  refine¬ 
ment,  and  whofe  climate  was  favourable  to  horticulture,  paid  great  atten¬ 
tion  to  their  gardens,  and  continue  the  fame  to  this  day,  as  the  ancient 
accounts  of  Babylon,  and  the  modern  relation  of  Sir  William  Chambers 
equally  teftify*  The  gardens  of  the  Emperor  Montezuma  of  Mexico 
were  fpacious,  and  furnifhed  with  many  medicinal  plants.  There  was 
nothing  to  befeen,  fays  the  author  of  the  conqueft  of  Mexico,  1.  3.  c.  14. 
but  flowers  of  delightful  variety  and  fragrancy,  with  medicinal  herbs,  fet 
in  fquares,  and  fummer-houfes,  where  he  ufed  to  fup.  He  took  a  par¬ 
ticular  care  to  tranfplant  into  his.  gardens  all  the  choice  fimples  that  be¬ 
nign  climate  produced,  where  the  only  ftudy  of  the  phyficians  was  to 
attain  to  the  knowledge  of  their  names  and  properties.  They  had  herbs 
for  all  kinds  of  pains  and  infirmities  •,  and  in  the  juices  and  application 
of  thefe  herbs  confifted  all  their  remedies,  and  with  thefe  they  effefted 
furprizing  cures,  having  by  long  experience  found  out  their  virtues,  and 
without  diftinguifhing  the  caufe  of  the  diftemper,  applying  them  to  the 
patient’s  great  benefit  and  recovery.  The  Emperor  freely  diftributed  to 
all,  who  had  occafion  for  them,  fuch  of  his  fimples  as  were  prefcribed 
by  .the  phyficians,  or  defired  by  the  fick  ;  and  was  wont  to  inquire  if  the 
patient  had  received  any  benefit  therefrom,  either  gratifying  a  fort  of 
vanity  he  had  in  the  fuccefsful  operation  of  his  medicines,  or  believing 
that  he  fulfilled  the  obligation  of  a  fovereign,  in  taking  fuch  care  of  the 
health  of  his  vaffals.  When  Cortez  was  taken  ill  at  Tlafcala,  the  Indian 
phyficians  had  the  fkill  foon  to  cure  him.  Comp.  Gage’s  New  Survey, 
p.  100.  Herrera,  De  Solis,  &c.  The  eaftern  princes  in  ancient  times 
did  not  deem  the  knowledge  of  medicine 'unworthy  cultivation.  The 
kings  of  Egypt,  I  have  ellewhere  obferved,  ftudied  and  promoted  this 
knowledge  j  and  the  wife  Solomon  cultivated  botany  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
being  acquainted  with  botany  from  the  cedar  tree  of  Lebanon,  even  unto 
the  hyfiop  that  fpringeth  out  of  the  wall,  1  Kings,  ch.  iv.  v.  33. 

A  a 
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As  vegetables  were  the  firft  remedies  adopted  in 
thefe  early  ages,  experience  would  at  length  confirm 
the  effects  of  fuch  of  them  to  which  they  had  attri¬ 
buted  peculiar  powers  and  virtues.  The  great  folici- 
tude  of  Rachel,  to  obtain  from  her  fifter  fome  of  the 
mandrakes  b,  which  Reuben  had  brought  from  the 
fields,  could  only  proceed  from  a  perfuafion  of  the 
efficacy  of  this  plant  in  removing  barrennefs  c  ;  and 
the  celebrated  native  of  Chios d,  who  immortalized 
his  heroes  on  the  banks  of  the  Scamander,  frequently 
introduces  the  fudden  effects  of  vegetable  juices  on 
wounds  and  bruifes,,  which  at  this  period  would  be 
thought  dangerous e.  * 

m 

The  hiflory  related  by  him  of  the  effe&s  of  the 

*  Mandrakes.  (Atropa  Mandragora  Linntei)., 

Genef.  ch.  xxx.  v.  14,  15.  Goguet  l’Origine  des  Loix,  & c.  v.  1- 
k  3.  Art.  3. 

r 

4  Wood,  in  his  EfTay  on  the  original  Genius  and  Writings  of  Homer,, 
confiders  this  great  poet  as  a  native  of  Chios,  rather  than  of  Smyrna. 
See  the  next  chapter. 

Ancient  writers  have  recorded  numerous  examples  of  remarkable 
cures  by  fimple  means.  (See  the  Cafes  colledted  by  Le  Clerc).  By  fimple 
means  the  rude  Tlafcalans  cured  the  celebrated  Cortez  ;  and  yet  fo  igno¬ 
rant  were  the  profelfors  of  furgery  in  Europe  in  the  beginning  of  the  15th, 
century,  that  Henry  the  Vth,  the  conqueror  of  France,  could  not  be  cured 
of  a  fiftula,  of  which  he  expired  at  the  caftle  of  Vincennes,  in  the  34th 
year  of  his  age,  anno  1422.  See  the  method  of  treating  Difeafes  in 
America,  Moeurs  des  Sauvages,  t.  2.  p.  371.  P.  Martyr,  Dec.  7.  ch.  3. 
p.  255.  Charlev.  Journ.  Hift.  d’un  Voy.  de  1’Ameriq.  t.  3.  p.  317.  364. 
Forfter’s  Tranflation,  v.  2.  p.  174  et  fec^.  Recherch,  Philof.  v.  1.  p.  52. 
Bofman’s  Guinea,  ■pafiim. 
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herb  moly f,  which  Mercury  prefents  to  Ulyffes,  in 
order  to  enable  him  to  overcome  Circe  the  enchantrefs, 
and  that  of  nepenthe  s  prepared  by  Helen,  gives  rea- 
fon  for  fuch  a  conjecture. 

9  a  .  i  >  .  -J  JL  i  .J  i  v  X  1  +J  i  1  J  i  ~  _  i. ..  '  . . 

The  learned  mythologifl:  h,  whofe  authorities  I  have 
frequently  appealed  to,  mentions  the  natives  of  Col¬ 
chis  and  Pontus  as  much  {killed  in  fimples.  Their 
country  abounded  with  medicinal  herbs,  of  which 
they  made  ufe  both  to  good  and  bad  purpofes.  In 
the  fable  of  Medea,  we  may  read  the  character  of  the. 
people  j  for  that  princels  is  reprefented  as  very  know¬ 
ing  in  all  the  productions  of  nature,  and  as  gifted 
with  Supernatural  powers.  The  region  of  Iberfa,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Colchis,  was  alfo  noted’  for  its  falu- 


OdylT.  1.  io.  The  qualities  of  moly  are  introduced  by  the  poet,  as. 
antidotes  to  inchantment. 


- -  Before  thy.  eyes- 

The  bowl  fhall  fparkle,  and  the  banquet  rife  ; 
T ake  this,  nor  from  the  faithlefs  feaft  abftain. 
For  temper’d  drugs  and  poifon  fhall  be  vain. ? 


Pop-e, 


*  OdyiT.  1.  4.  Here  the  bard  defcribes  the effe&s  of  nepenthe  : 

- - With  genial  joy  to  warm  the  foul. 

Bright  Helen  mix’d  a  mirth-infpiring  bowl ; 

Temper’d  with  drugs  of  fov’reign  ufe,  t’aifuage 
The  boiling  bofom  of  tumultuous  rage  ; 

To  clear  the  cloudy  front  of  wrinkled  care. 

And  dry  the  tearful  fluices  of  defpair.  p 


h  New  Syftem  of  Ancient  Mythology,  v.  3.  p. 
1  (hall  conclude  this  feftion.  Conf.  Antephan. 
p.  226. 


513*  et  feq.  with  whioh 
apud  Athenaeum,  V  6. 
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tary  and  noxious  plants ;  of  which  Horace  takes  no- 

tice, 

/ 

Herbafque  quas  et  Colchis,  atque  Iberia 
Mittit  venenorum  ferax  l. 

Strabo  fays,  that  the  Soannes  were  flailed  in  poifons, 
and  that  their  arrows  were  tinged  with  a  deadly  juice  k. 

The 

5  Hor.  Epod.  Od.  5.  v.  The  natives  were  of  the  Cuthite  race, 
and  Propertius  takes  notice  of  the  efficacy  of  their  herbs : 

Non  hie  verba  valet,  non  hie  notturna  cutasis. 

L.  2.  Eleg.  r.  v.  73* 

Virgil  alfo  fpeaks  to  the  fame  purpofe  : 

Has  herbas,  atque  hsec  ponto  mihi  ledlo  venena, 

Ipfe  dedit  moeris,  nafeuntur  plurima  ponto. 

Eclog.  8.  v.  95. 

k  L.  11.  p.  763.  The  moft  lethiferous  poifon  ever  difeovered,  is  par¬ 
ticularly  delcribed  by  Dr.  Bancroft,  a  member  of  the  medical  fociety,  in 
his  Hiftory  of  Guiana ;  it  is  called  Woorara.  The  poifoned  arrows  are 
made  from  fplinters,  of  the  hard,  folid,  outer  fubftance  of  the  cokarito 
tree,  are  ufually  about  twelve  inches  in  length,  and  are  fomewhat  larger 
than  a  coarfe  knitting  needle.  One  end  of  the  arrow  is  formed  into  a 
fharp  point,  and  envenomed  with  the  poifon  of  Woorara  •,  round  the  other 
end  is  wound  a  roll  of  cotton,  adapted  to  the  cavity  of  the  reed  through 
which  the  arrow  is  to  be  blown.  The  arrow,  thus  decked  and  armed  for 
deftru&ion,  is  inferred  into  a  hollow  ftrait  reed,  feveral  feet  in  length, 
•which,  being  directed  towards  the  objeft,  the  arrow  is,  by  a  fingle  blaft 
of  air  from  the  lungs,  protruded  through  the  cavity  of  the  reed,  and  flies 
with  great  fwiftnefs,  and  unerring  certainty,  the  diftance  of.  thirty  or 
forty  yards,  conveying  fpeedy  and  inevitable,  death  to  the  animal  from 
which  it  draws  blood.  Bancroft’s  Guiana,  p.  283.  et  feq.  A  fimilar 
poifon  ufed  by  the  Indians  inhabiting  the  ffiores  of  the  river  of  Amazons, 
is  mentioned  by  the  late  M.  de  la  Condamine,  in  his  Relation  Abregee  d  un 
Voyage  fait  dans  Pinterieur  de  PAmerique  Meridionale,  &c.  wherein  he 
*'* D  obferves 
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The  natives  of  Theba,  called  Tibareni,  were  fup- 


obferves  of  thefe  poifoned  arrows  :  “  Ils  trempent  la  pointe  de  ces  petites 
fleches,  ainfi  que  cedes  de  leurs  arcs,  dans  un  poifon  fi  a<ftif,  que  quand 
il  eft  recent,  il  tue  en  moins  d’une  minute  l’animal  a  qui  la  fleche  a  tire 
du  fang.  Comp.  Philof.  Tranfadt.  v.  44.  p.  2.  408.  article  by  Dr.  Brock- 
lefby,  and  vol.  47.  p.  75.  Experim.  by  M.  Heriftaut.  Ralacion  Hifto- 
rica  del  Viage  al  America  Meridional,  &c.  par  don  Jorga  Juan,  et  Don 
Antonia  Ulloa,  &c.  trandated  into  Englifh  by  J.  Adams  1772.  vol.  1. 
p.  21.  and  b.  6.  ch.  5.  p.  396.  The  firft  voyagers  to  America  afford  many 
fatal  examples  of  the  virulence  of  the  poifoned  arrows  ufed  by  the  natives. 
Martyr,  deNovo  Orbe,  Dec.  1.  1.  2.  p.  14.  Dec.  2.  ch.  1.  p.  56.  Dec. 4. 
ch.  10.  p.  173.  Dec.  8.  ch.  7.  p.  301.  ch.  8.  p.  304.  Charlev.  Hift.  of 
Paraguay,  v.  1.  b.  3.  p.  177.  vol.  2.  b.  8.  p.  94.  Recherch.  Phil,  fur 
les  Amer.  v.  1.  p.  76.  v.  2.  p.  240  to  245.  255.  258.  n.  Pernetty  Hift, 
d’un  Voy.  aux  Ifles  Malouines,  t.  1.  ch.  5.  p.  259. 

Labat  fays,  that  the  juice  of  the  manchineel  apple  was  employed  by 
the  Caribbs  to  poifon  their  arrows.  Voy.  aux  Ides,  t.  1.  ch.  20.  p.  477, 
et  feq.  et  tom.  2,  chap.  2.  p.  18.  See  alio  P.  Martyr,  who  firft  men¬ 
tioned  the  deleterious  qualities  of  this  vegetable.  Herrera’s  America  par 
de  la  Cofte,  Ulloa’s  Voyage  to  America,  v.  1.  1.  1.  c.  6.  p.  48  and  49. 
Relation  of  a  Voyage,  by  M.  de  Gennes,  an.  1695,  1696,  and  1697,  by 
the  Sieur  Froger,  p.  153.  Sloane’s  Jamaica,  v.  2.  p.  3.  4  and  5.  Fer- 
min,  Defcript.  de  Surinam,  t.  1.  ch.  5.  p.  52,  53  and  54,  gives  a  parti¬ 
cular  defcription  of  the  manchineel,  and  of  its  application  as  a  poifon  to 
the  arrows  of  the  Indians  ;  and  he  coolly  adds,  “  Pour  en  convaincre  les 
Efpagnols,  un  Roi  Indien  bleffa  tres  legerement  d’un  coup  de  fleche  em- 
poifonnee,  un  enfant  de  douze  ans  fort  fain,  a  l’extremite  d’un  doigt  du 
pied,  et  ordonna  tout  de  fuite  aux  chirurgiens  qu’il  avoit  eu  foin  d’ap- 
peller,  de  lui  amputer  la  jambe  au  delfus  du  genou  :  ce  qui  fut  a  peine 
fait,  que  les  envoyes  des  Efpagnols  virent  expirer  l’enfant,  'non  par  les 
fuites  de  l’operation,  comme  cela  fut  verifie ;  mais  par  l’effet  du  poifon 
qui  s’etoit  fubitement  repandu  dans.  la  mafte  du  fang,  et  avoit  rapidement 
gagne  les  parties  nobles,  avant  qu’on  eut  pu  y  apporter  aucun  fecours.” 
See  alfo  the  relations  refpetfting  the  Coya  or  Coyba,  a  fpecies  of  poifonous 
infe<5t  common  in  South  America.  Ulloa’s  Voyage,  v.  1.  b.  6.  ch.  2.  p, 
343  and  344.  D’Acugna’s  and  Acarete’s  Voyages  and  Difcoveries,  p.  8  k 
88.  148.  168. 

There  are  many  curious  tales  communicated  by  writers,  about  the 
women  upon  the  river  of  the  Amazons.  Orellana,  who  feceded  from  his 
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pofed  to  kill  by  their  effluvia1, 
diftance. 

commander  Pizarro,  an.  1539?  firft  failed  down  this  river;  on  the  banks 
of  which  he  had  a  fkirmifh  with  the  natives,  and  killed  many  of  them  ; 
amongft  the  (lain  there  were  feveral  women,  who  had  fought  by  the  fide 
of  their  hufbands.  Orellana,  being  of  a  romantic  turn,  impioved  this 
flight  hint  into  a  formal  hiftory  of  a  great  nation  of  Amazons  lettled 
upon  this  river,  which  he  named  Orellana  after  himfelf ;  from  this  ftory, 
it  received  the  name  which  it  ftill  bears,  and  will  always  bear,  of  the 
river  of  the  Amazons.  Some  writers,  however,  relate  from  this  hiftory 
all  the  circum fiances  connected  with  the  fabled  Semiramis  of  the  Eaft. 
See  D’Acugna’s  and  Acarete’s  Voyages,  ch.  y.  p.  18.  Collection  of 
Voyages,  v.  3.  ch.  6.  p.  100.  Bryant’s  Ancient  Mythol.  v.  2.  p.  9 7*  IOP* 
104.  id 6.  301.  304.  448*  v.  3.  p.  416.  Apollodor.  1.  1.  Plutarch  in 
Thef.  Diod.  Sicul.  p.  163.  Lafitau  Moeurs  des  Sauvages,  t.  1.  p.  52. 
Gage’s  Survey,  ch.  7.  p.  43.  Fermin,  Defcript.  de  Surin.  v.  1.  p.  55. 
Charlev.  Hilt,  of  Paraguay,  v.  1.  b.  2.  p.  135.  Rech.  Philof.  fur  les 
Amer.  vol.  2.  p.  105.  et  feq.  P.  Martyr  de  Novo  Orbe,  Dec.  1.1.2., 
p.  13.  Dec.  7.  ch.  8.  p.  269.  ch.  9.  p.  276.  with  his  own  belief  of  this 

liable. 

Taffo  has  exhibited  a  moft  tender  p'l&ure  in  his  Jerufalem  delivered  of 
a  female  warrior,  who  fell  with  her  hufband ;  of  which  Brooke  has  alfo 
a  beautiful  tranilation,  b.  1.  v.  257.  Hoole,  b.  20.  v.  654. 

So  late  as  the  15th  century,  the  Englifh  faw  four  French  women  at  the 
head  of  armies,  viz.  the  wife  of  the  Count  of  Montfort,  in  Bretagne  ; 
Edward  the  Second’s  Queen  in  England  ;  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  in  France  •, 
and  Margaret  of  Anjou,  Queen  to  Henry  the  Vlth  of  England  :  the  laft 
of  them  was  oppofed  to  the  great  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  fought  by  the 
fide  of  her  hufband  at  the  bloody  battle  of  Nottingham  in  1460.  See  alfo 
Charlev.  Hift.  of  Parag.  v.  1.  1.  1.  p.  39.  Fkn*  Vit.  Agid.  lacit. 
Hift.  1.  4.  c.  67.  Plut.  Amat.  p.  38.  P.  Martyr,  p.  53.  Boffu’s  Loui- 
ftan.  v.  1.  p.  62.  Rech.  Philof.  v.  1.  p.  69.  v.  2.  p.  180.  Bofman  s 
Guinea,  Let.  6.  p.  79. 

J  Plutarch.  Sympof.  1.  5.  c.  7.  p.  680.  Thefe  were  the  people,  who 
were  efteemed  not  capable  of  being  drowned.  There  are  many  relations 
of  perfons,  whofe  effluvia  was  fatal  to  men  and  animals,  expofed  thereto. 
See  Purchas’s  Pilgrimage,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Machamut,  a  Moorifh  king. 
Yfinftanley’s  Rarities,  p.  1 63. 
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Mount  Caucafus  m,  mount  Pangasus  in  Thrace  ", 
and  the  Circean  promontory  °  in  Italy,  were  famous 
for  uncommon  plants.  The  like  is  faid  of  mount 
Pelion  in  Theffaly ;  of  which  there  is  extant  a  very 
curious  defcription  p.  The  herbs  were  fuppofed  to 
have  been  firft  planted  here  by  Chiron  the  Centaur  q. 

*  Auflor  de  Fluminibus,  Pbafis. 

*  Ibid.  Hebrus. 

*  Scholia  in  Apollon.  Argonaut.  1.  3.  v.  311.  Theophraftus  de  Plantis, 
1.  8.  c.  15. 

9  Apud  Dicaearchum  Georg.  Gr.  Minor,  v.  2.  p.  27. 

q  Chiron,  fo  celebrated  for  his  knowledge,  was  an  affumed  chara&er,  form¬ 
ed  from  a  tower  or  temple  of  that  name,  which  Hood  at  Nephele  in  Theffa- 
lia.  It  is  a  compound  of  Chir-on,  the  tower  and  temple  of  the  fun  ;  it  was 
inhabited  by  priefts  called  Centauri,  and  was  ufed  as  a  feminary  where 
young  people  were  inftrudted,  many  of  whom  lived  to  be  prefent  at 
the  Trojan  war,  as  Neftor,  Machaon,  Podalirius,  Eneas,  Achilles,  &c. 
At  this  Chironian  feminary,  that  machine  of  offence,  fince  called  the 
battering  ram,  was  invented.  It  was  firft  ufed  at  the  Trojan  war  with 
a  head  refembling  a  horfe,  and  by  it  a  breach  was  made  in  the  walls  of 
the  city,  through  which  the  Grecians  entered  ;  this  gave  rife  to  the  fable 
of  the  wooden  horfe,  which  Homer  has  commemorated  with  martial 
dignity.  The  wooden  horfe  has  been  fince  changed  into  a  battering  ram. 
The  learned  Bryant  fuppofes  Chiron  to  have  been  a  temple  only.  Analyfis, 
v.  1.  p- 435-  438-  v-  2*  P-  438-  4 75-  vo\.  3.  p.  515. 

1 

There  were  many  edifices  denominated  Chironian,  and  facred  to  the 
fun.  Charon  was  of  the  lame  purport,  and  etymology ;  and  was  facred 
to  the  fame  deity.  The  moft  remarkable  temple  of  this  name  flood 
oppofite  to  Memphis  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the  Nile,  near  the  fpot  where 
moft  people  of  confequence  were  buried,  and  being  near  the  catacombs,  all 
the  perfons,  who  were  brought  to  be  there  depofited,  had  an  offering 
made  on  their  account,  upon  being  landed  on  this  fhore.  Hence  arofe 
the  notion  of  the  fee  of  Charon,  and  of  the  ferryman  of  that  name.  This 
fuggeftion  is  all©  made  by  Le  Brun,  Voyage  au  Levant,  ch.  36.  p.  192. 
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Circe  and  Calypfo  are,  like  Medea,  reprefented  as 
deeply  experienced  in  pharmacy  and  fimples.  Under 
thefe  chara&ers  we  have  the  hiftory  of  Cuthite  prieft- 
efles,  who  prefided  in  particular  temples  near  the  fea 
coaft  ;  and  whofe  charms  and  incantations  were 
thought  to  have  a  wonderful  influence.  The  nymphs, 
who  attended  them,  were  a  lower  order  in  thofe  facred 
colleges  ;  and  were  inftruded  by  their  fuperiors  in 
their  arts  and  myfteries.  Ovid  gives  a  beautiful  de- 
fcription  of  Calypfo,  and  her  attendants,,  who  are 
engaged  in  thefe  occupations. 

Nereides,,  nymphseque  flmul,  quas  vellera  motis 
Nulla  trahunt  digitis,  nec  fila  fequentia  ducunt, 
Gramina  difponunt,  fparfofque  flne  ordine  flores 
Secernunt  calathis,  variafque  coloribus  herbas. 

Ipfa,  quod  hx  faciunt,  opus  exigit :  ipfa  quid  ufus 
Quoque  fit  in  folio  ;  quce  fit  concordia  miftis, 
Novit,  et  advertens  penfas  examinat  herbas r, 

*  L.  14.  v.  264. 

Her  maids,  nor  mind  the  loom,  nor  houfhold  care. 

Nor  wage  in  needle- work  a  Scythian  war  ; 

But  cull  in  canifters  difaftrous  flow’rs. 

And  plants  from  haunted  heaths,  and  fairy  bow’rs, 

With  brazen  fickles  reap’d  at  planetary  hours.  J 

Each  dofe  the  goddefs  weighs  with  watchful  eye. 

So  nice  her  art  in  impious  pharmacy  ! 

Garth’s  Ovid.  1.  14.' 
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SECTION  VI. 
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OF  CHEMISTRY. 


THOUGH  chemiftry,  as  a  department  of  me¬ 
dicine,  has  but  very  lately  been  cultivated  in 
a  fcientific  manner,  it  was  not  unknown,  in  another 
view,  to  the  antediluvian  world,  in  which  fome  degree 
of  perfection  had  been  acquired  fo  early  as  the  eighth s 
in  defcent  from  Adam,  as  we  read  of  artificers  in 
brafs 1  and  iron at  this  period. 

y  r  f 

s  Genef.  ch.  iv.  v.  22.  Boerhaave  fuppofes  Tubal-Cain  was  the  He- 
phaiftos  of  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks,  the  Horus  of  the  Babylonians, 
and  the  Mulciber  or  Vulcan  of  the  Romans.  Elem.  Chem.  t.  1.  p.  9. 

,  > 

1  Brafs  is  made  from  copper,  a  metal  which  requires  great  art  and 
induftry  to  be  produced  from  its  ore  or  glebe.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  there  are  fome  rivers,  which  roll  copper  as  well  as  filver  in  their 
ft  reams.  Vid.  Lefcarbot,  Hift.  de  la  N.  France,  p.  94.  Eliftor.  de  las 
Guerras  Civil  da  Granada,  p.  2.  Anc.  Relat.  des  Indes,  et  de  la  Chine, 
p.  20.  Hift.  Gener.  des  Voyages,  t.  6.  p.  50.  et  484.  Hellot  de  la 
Fonte  des  Mines,  p.  15.  Macquer  Diftionnaire  de  Chemie,  article  Fer. 
The  ingenious  author  has  obligingly  informed  me,  that  he  is  preparing 
a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  this  excellent  work.  There  is  a  good  tran- 
flation  of  it  in  Engliih,  quarto,  with  valuable  notes  by  M.  Keir. 

u  One  of  the  moft  untraclable  of  all  metals,  is  iron  :  its  ore  is  friable, 
ealily  crumbled  into  powder  ;  but  it  requires  much  pains,  and  the  moft 
vehement  action  of  the  fire,  to  render  it  malleable.  Art  de  convertir  le 
Fer,  par  M.  de  Reaumur,  p.  2,  3.  390.  395. 

C  c  The 
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The  early  hiftories  of  many  nations  of  antiquity 
prove,  that  metallurgic  chemiftry  was  one  of  the 
moil;  remote  inventions  w,  though  it  is  difficult  to 
explain  how  mankind  acquired  this  art x.  The  an¬ 
cients, 

t 

w  The  Hiftory  of  the  Golden  Calf,  recorded  by  Moles,  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  many  as  a  proof  of  the  metullurgic  knowledge  of  mankind  at 
that  period,  as  the  belt  modern  chemifts  have  admitted  the  difficulty  of 
rendering  gold  potable.  Boerhaavii,  Elem.  Chem.  Dickenfoni  Phyficam 
Vet.  et  Nov.  lib.  20.  feCt.  4.  p.  318.  Frederic  the  Illd.  King  of  Den¬ 
mark,  curious  to  put  the  operation  in  practice,  which  Mofes  fucceeded 
in,  engaged  fome  able  chemifts  of  his  time  to  attempt  it.  The  method 
which  the  Hebrew  made  ufe  of,  is  thus  related :  “  And  he  took  the  calf 
which  they  had  made,  and  burnt  it  in  the  fire,  and  ground  it  to  powder, 
and  ftrawed  it  upon  the  water,  and  made  the  children  of  Ifrael  to  drink 
of  it,”  Exod.  ch.  xxxii.  v.  20.  And  Mofes  himfelf  fays,  “  I  took'  the 
calf  which  ye  had  made,  and  burnt  it  with  fire,  and  ftamped  it,  and 
ground  it  very  fmall,  even  until  it  was  as  Imall  as  duft  *,  and  1  call;  the 
duft  thereof  into  the  brook  that  defcended  out  of  the  mount,”  Deut. 
chap.  ix.  v.  2  x .  See  Dutens’s  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  the  Difcoveries 
attributed  to  the  Moderns,  chap.  5.  p.  238.  et  feq.  Voltaire,  Un  Chre¬ 
tien  centre  fix  Juifs.  Lettres  de  quelques  Juifs,  Portuguais,  Allemands, 
et  Polonois  12.  Paris  1776.  Le  Vieillard  du  Mont  Caucafe  aux  Juifs 
Portuguais,  Allemands,  et  Polonois  1778. 

*  Goguet,  in  his  excellent  collection,  intitled,  L’Origine  des  Loix,  &c. 
v.  1.  1.  2.  ch.  4.  fpeaks  particularly  upon  this  lubjeCt.  He  fuppofes  that 
volcanoes  might  poffibly  give  men  fome  idea  of  metallurgy.  The  ftreams 
of  melted  minerals,  which  from  time  to  time  are  thrown  up  from  thefe 
natural  furfaces  (Buffon  Hift.  Nat.  t.  1.  p.  502,  503.  507.  515,  533. 
Alonf.  Barba,  t.  2.  p.  205),  might  probably  put  men  upon  trying  to  work 
metals  by  the  help  of  fire.  What  renders  this  conjecture  the  more  cre¬ 
dible,  is,  that  thofe  perfons  who  are  reprefented  as  the  inventors  of  me¬ 
tallurgy,  both  by  the  fables  and  hiftories  of  antiquity,  lived  in  countries 
famous  for  volcanoes.  Diod.  1.  5.  p.  335*  Strabo,  1.  6.  p.  423.  Paulan. 
1.  10.  c.  ir.  Bochart,  Chan.  1.  1.  c.  12.  p.  431.  Ancient  writers,  how¬ 
ever,  have  attributed  this  difeovery  to  the  burning  of  forefts,  where  the 
foil  contained  metals  •,  the  violence  of  the  fire,  according  to  them,  having 
melted  the  metals,  they  flowed  out  and  diffufed  themfelves  upon  the  fur- 
face  of  the  ground.  Lucret.  1.  5.  v.  12.  et  41,  &c.  It  was  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  according  to  the  old  traditions  of  Greece,  that  iron  was  difeovered 
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cients,  indeed,  confidered  the  invention  of  metallurgy 
to  be  fo  divine  and  marvellous,  as  to  afcribe  it  to 
celeftial  beings y.  The  Egyptians  gave  the  honour  of 
this  difcovery  to  their  firft  fovereigns  z,  from  one  of 
whom  the  term  of  chemiftry  is  derived  a  ;  and  tiis 

branch 

on  mount  Ida,  Marm.  Oxon.  Ep.  n.  Seneca,  Ep.  90.  p.  405.  Clem. 
Alexand.  Strom.  1.  1.  p.  401.  It  was  to  a  fimilar  accident  they  attribute 
the  difcovery  of  the  filver  mines  in  the  Pyrenees,  Arift.  de  Mirab.  Aufcult. 
p.  1157.  Diod.  I.5.  p.  358.  Strabo,  1.  3.  p.  217,  218.  Athen.  1.  6. 
P*  233>  ^  is  related  of  certain  Tailors,  that  having  landed  on  an  unknown 
iiland,  and  kindled  a  fire  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  they  obferved  filver 
flowing  from  it.  Anc.  Relations  des  Indes,  et  de  la  Chine,  p.  6.  It  is 
reported  alfo,  that  the  leader  of  a  new  colony,  fettled  not  long  ago  in 
Paraguay,  observing  a  ftone  of  uncommon  hardnefs,  and  fpotted  with 
black,  threw  it- into  a  very  hot  fire  ^  and  fome  time  after,  he  faw  a  quantity 
of  as  good  iron  as  a‘ny  ufed  in  Europe  running  from  the  fire,  Lettr.  Ed  if. 
t.  11.  p.  419,  420.  It  is  likewife  laid,  that  the  captain  of  a  Spanifh  fhip, 
being  obliged  to  put  in  at  a  defert  ifland,  there  repaired  his  fhip’s  furnace. 
In  making  the  hearth,  he  ufed  feveral  layers  of  earth:  when  he  arrived 
at  Acapulco,  the  whole  crew  were  greatly  furprized  to  find  under  the 
afh-pan  of  the  furnace  a  folid  mafs  of  gold,  which  the  violence  of  the 
fire  had  melted  and  feparated  from  the  earth,  IVlem.  de  Trevoux,  Sept. 
J7I3 •  P-  I549*  Gemelli,  t.  5.  p.  296,  et  leq.  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
concludes  this  agreeable  writer,  that  fome  fuch  accidents  as  thefe  might 
give  the  firft  hint  of  the  art  of  working  metals.  Perhaps  fome  perfon^by 
chance  expofed  earth  or  ftones,  which  contained  metals,  to  the  heat  of  a 
violent  fire,  and  took  notice  of  a  liquid  matter  running  from  it,  which 
formed  itfelf  into  different  fhapes,  and  became  hard  as  it  cooled.  This 
would  excite  curiofity  ^  the  experiment  would  be  repeated ,  and  thus  by 
degrees  they  would  find  out  the  art  of  melting  metals. 

7  Syncell.  p.  14. 

x  Agatarchid.  apud  Phot.  c.  11.  p.  1341.  Diod.  3.  5.  p.  Ig.  1.  3.  p. 
184.  Palaeph.  in  Chron.  Pafchal.  p.  45.  The  Egyptians  attributed  thefe 
inventions  to  Vulcan,  one  of  their  firft  fovereigns.  Cedren.  p.  10.  Suid. 
t.  2.  p.  85.  Conf.  Plin.  1.  7.  fe<ft.  57.  p.  413. 

!  Chemia,  Xn^iu,  fignifies  the  Egyptian  art.  The  country  itfelf  was  named 

Chemia3 
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branch  of  the  art  was  arrived  at  great  perfection  b  in 
that  nation,  and  in  feveral  countries  of  Aha  ,  as  early 
as  the  days  of  Abraham  d. 

♦The  Phoenicians,  fimilar  to  the  Egyptians,  from 

whom  they  were  a  colony  e,  attributed  this  uieful  art 
to  their  ancient  heroes  and  deities  f. 

Though  refining,  fmelting,  or  fufion,  and  other 

branches  of  metallurgic  chemiftry,  might  require  the 

Chemia,  and  Chamia,  or  the  land  of  Cham.  Another  fenfe  of  Chemia, 
and  Al-C hernia,  is  a  procefs  by  fire.  Cham  was  worlhippcd  under  the 
oreat  luminary  the  fun  ;  hence  the  Auritae,  Oritae,  &c.  Vid.  Diod.  1.  2. 
p.  62.  Clem.  Alexand.  Stromata,  1.  5.  p.  657.  Herodot.  1.  3.  c.  129. 
Bryant’s  Ancient  Mythology,  v.  3.  p.  299.  Boerhaave  Elem.  Chemise, 
v.  1.  p.  8.  Pfalm  cv.  Suidas  voce  yjy.ua.  Dutens  s  Inquiry  into  the 
Origin  of  the  Difcoveries  attributed  to  the  Moderns,  &c.  ch.  5.  p.  235* 

b  Diod.  1.  1.  p.  19. 

«  Abraham  drew  his  fabre  to  facrifice  his  fon.  The  ancient  patriarchs 
were  employed  in  fhearing  of  their  iheep.  In  the  book  of  Job  we  have 
a  particular  account  of  the  finding  and  working  of  metals.  Eliezer  made 
Rebecca  a  prefent  of  ear-rings  of  gold  and  filver.  Judah  gave  his  lignet 
and  his  ring  to  Tamar  in  pledge.  Pharaoh  gave  Jofeph  his  ring,  and  put 
a  o-old  chain  about  his  neck.  Genef.  ch.  13.  v.  2.  ch.  23.  v.  15.  ch.  24. 
v&22.  53.  ch.  38.  v.  18.  ch.  41.  v.  42.  Diod,  1.  1.  p.  19.  b  2.  p.  122. 

Plin.  1.  31.  fedt.  1 5*  P*  6i4- 

d  Abraham  flourifhed  about  1900  years  before  the  Chriftian  ^ra,  which 
was  not  above  two  centuries  after  the  Noachian  flood  •,  and  at  leaft  150 
years  before  the  kingdom  of  Argos  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  founded 
by  Inachus. 

e  See  Note  133. 

{  Sanchoniath.  apud  Eufeb.  p.  35.  # 

experience 
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experience  of  many  ages  before  a  fcientific  knowledge 
of  the  art  could  be  acquired,  yet  many  natural  events 
might  very  early  introduce  an  acquaintance  with  fome 
particular  metals  g.  In  fome  countries,  after  violent 
rains,  metals,  as  well  as  precious  ftones  h,  are  found  in 

the 

*  Vid.  Alonfo  Barba,  I.  i.  c.  23.  Alex,  ab  Alex.  Gen.  Dier.  I.  4.  c.  9* 
Johnfton.  Thaumat.  ClafT.  4.  c.  26.  Journal  des  Sfav.  May  1683. 
p.  90. 

h  Diod.  Sic.  I.4.  Nat.  Com.  1.  6.  Strabo,  1.  11.  Purchas’s  Pil¬ 
grimage,  1.  4.  c.  1.  p.  291.  Voyage  de  Frezier,  p.  121.  Voy.  de  Coreal, 
t.  2.  p.  101.  De  la  Font  des  Mines,  par  M.  Hellot,  p.  13  et  35.  Along 
the  valley  de  la  Paz  flows  a  pretty  large  river ;  and  in  the  year  1730  an 
Indian  happening  to  wafh  his  feet  in  it,  difeovered  a  lump  of  gold,  of  fa 
large  a  fize,  that  the  Marquis  de  Caftel-Fuerte  gave  twelve  thoufand  pieces 
of  eight  for  it,  and  fent  it  to  Spain,  as  a  prefent  worthy  the  curiofity  of 
his  fovereign.  Don  Ulloa’s  Voyage,  v.  2.  b.  7.  ch.  14.  p.  159.  And  Gar- 
eilaflo  le  la  Vega,  in  his  Hift.  des  Yncas,  mentions  the  difeovery  of  gold 
with  ftone  not  lefs  than  a  man’s  head  in  fize,  anno  1556.  The  perfon 
to  whom  it  belonged  was  a  man  of  fortune,  but  he  thought  it  fo  im- 
menfely  valuable,  that  he  failed  with  it  from  South  America,  purpofely 
to  prefent  it  to  Philip  II.  of  Spain ;  but  the  vefiel  in  which  he  embarked 
was  fhipwrecked,  t.  2.  1.  8.  ch.  24.  p.  354,  355.  P.  Martyr  fays,  that 
Andreas  Moralis,  a  pilot  (who  had  travelled  thofe  coafts  with  De  La 
Cofla)  had  a  precious  diamond,  which  he  bought  of  a  naked  young  man 
in  the  region  of  Cumana,  in  the  province  of  Paria.  This  ftone  was  as 
long  as  two  joints  of  a  man’s  middle  finger,  and  as  big  as  the  firft  joint 
of  the  thumb,  being  alfo  painted  on  every  fide,  confifting  of  eight  fquares 
perfectly  formed  by  nature.  The  young  man  of  Cumana  wore  this  ftone 
about  his  neck,  and  fold  it  to  Andreas  Moralis  for  five  of  our  counterfeit 
ftones,  made  of  glafs  of  divers  colours,  wherewith  the  ignorant  young 
man  was  greatly  delighted.  Dec.  3.  ch.  4.  p.  119.  See  Cortez  conqueft 
of  New  Spain,  in  which  is  an  inventory  of  the  firft  trealure  brought  from 
South  America,  under  the  command  of  Grijalva,  p.  12,  13,  14.  And 
alfo  the  inventory  made  by  Cortez  at  Mexico,  while  Montezuma  was  his 
prifoner,  p.  94,  95,  96.  and  p.  233,  234.  363.  The  Difeovery  of  Flo¬ 
rida  by  Capt.  Ribault,  an.  1562.  In  the  third  voyage  of  Columbus, 
when  he  firft  landed  at  Paria,  they  obferved  one  Indian  with  a  Angle  grain 
of  gold,  as  big  as  an  apple.  Collett,  of  Voy,  v.  1.  ch.  3.  p.  yS..  And 

v  D  d  when 
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the  rivulets  3  and  torrents  pouring  from'  mountains 
depofit  gold  upon  the  fand  and  gravel  in  the  valleys 
or  in  the  gutters  made  by  fuch  inundations  k,  as  m 

the 
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when  Columbus,  who  doubled  for  us  the  works  of  the  creation,  was  firft 
at  Hifpaniola,  an  Indian  came  to  the  fhore  with  a  piece  of  gold  that 
weighed  four  ounces,  and  holding  it  in  one  hand,  ftretched  out  the  other, 
and  an -hawk's- bill  being  put  into  it,  he  let  go  the  gold,  and  ran  away, 
thinking  he  had  cheated  the  Spaniards.  Ibid.  p.  26.  In  147b,  the  largeft 
diamond  in  Europe,  taken  by  a  Swifs  foldier  in  the  battle  of  Granfon, 
-was  fold  by  him  to  his  general  'for  a  crown.  Luxury  was  then  unknown 
in  Swifierland,  for  about  this  time  the  deputies  of  Berne  prefented  a  re- 
monftrance  to  Charles  the  Ralh,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  fetting  forth,  that 
their  whole  country  was  not  worth -the  fpurs  worn  by  his  knights.  Oeuvres 
de  Voltaire,  t.  3.  ch.  81. 

This  fimplicity  and  rufticity  of  the  Swifs  is  analagous  to  the  ftate  of 
Holland  in  1608.  It  is  faid,  that  as  the  Marquis  of  Spinola  and  the 
Prefident  Richardot  were  going  to  the  Hague,  in  the  period  above  men¬ 
tioned,  to  negotiate  the  firft  truce  with  the  Hollanders,  they  faw  on  their 
way  eight  or'ten  perfons  come  on  fhore  out  of  a  boat,  who,  fitting  down 
on  the  grafs,  made  a  plentiful  meal  upon  bread,  butter,  cheefe,  and  a 
draught^!  beer,  each  of  them  carrying  his  own  provifion  with  him.  The 
Spanifh  embaflador  afking  a  countryman,  who  thefe  travellers  were,  was 
anfwered,  44  They  are  the  deputies  of  our  fovereign  lords  and  mafters  the 
ftates.5’  ’Upon  which  the  embaffador  cried  out,  44  Thefe  people  are  never 
to  be  conquered  ;  we  muft  make  peace  with  them.  This  is  nearly  the 
fame  thing  as  is  faid  to  have  happened  between  the  King  of  Perfia  s  em- 
baffadors,  and  thole  of  the  Lacedemonians. 

r  i  .  b  .  I  ..  .  r 

1  Anfon’s  Voy.  410.  p.  42.  Lettr.  Edif.  des  Jefuit.  t.  4.  p.  92.  Rep. 
des  Lettr.  t.  14.  p.  1318.  Voy.  de  Coreal,  t.  1.  p.  235.  Don  Ulloa’s 
Voyage,  v.  2.  b.  7.  ch.  13.  p.  153.  In  confluence  of  the  gold  found  in 
Guinea,  the  name  of  guineas  originated  ;  this  name  the  Englifii  gave  to 
the  coin,  which  they  ltruck  from  the  gold  they  found  in  this  country. 
Boiinan,  he  fays,  faw  a  very  large  mafs  of  gold,  in  his  defcription  of  the 
coaft  of  Guinea.  Let.  6.  p.  81.  and  Let.  7.  p.  90. 

k  Lettr.  Edif.  t.  2.  p.  73.  Hift.  Gen.  des  Voyag.  t.  10.  p.  458.  The 
ancients  fpeak  alfo  of  ieveral  rivers  very  famous  for  rolling  down  gold, 

filver. 
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the  kingdom  of  Achem,  where  it  is  not  neceffary  to 
dig  into  the  earth  for  this  valuable  metal. 

In  like  manner  various  accidents  might  difcover  the 
mineral  fubftances,  which  the  earth  concealed  in  her 
bofom,  as  hiftory  abundantly  teftifies  \  There  was  a 

time, 

fdver,  copper,  and  tin,  in  their  waters.  Plin.  1.  33,  feft.  21.  p.  616.' 
Lettr.  Edif.  t.  4.  p.  9.  Voyag.  de  Pyrard.  p.  150.  There  are  rivers 
which  ftill  poffefs  this  property.  Lefcarbot,  Hift.  de  la  N.  France,  p. 
94.  Vide  Note,  p.  97.  and  an  Account  of  M.  Commerfon  and  his  Voyage 
round  the  World,  in  the  Abbe  Rozier’s  Obfervations  fur  la  Phyfique, 
fur  l’Hiftoire  Naturelle,  &c. 

1  The  learned  Goguet,  in  his  Origine  des  Loix,  1.  2.  ch.  4.  obferves,' 
that  thunder  might  break  off  rocks  or  mountains,  and  thereby  betray  the 
precious  metals  they  contained.  Juftin.  1.  44.  c.  3.  Alonfo  Barba,  1.  1. 
c.  23.  p.  86.  Hellot  de  la  Fonte  des  Mines,  p.  93.  A  gold  mine  was 
difcovered  in  Peru  by  fuch  an  accident  about  the  'end  of  the  laft  cen¬ 
tury.  Voyag.  de  Frezier,  pag.  147.  Voyage  au  Perou  par  D.  Ant.  d’Ul- 
loa,  tom.  1.  pag.  532.  Ulloa’s  Voyage  to  South  America.  Sometimes 
winds,  by  tearing  up  the  trees  by  their  roots,  have  difcovered  metals  and 
minerals.  Alonfo  Barba,  1.  1.  p.  85.  It  is  well  known  how  the  famous 
mines  of  Potofi  were  difcovered.  An  Indian  of  Porco,  named  Gualpa, 
or  Huelpa,  in  the  year  1545,  climbing  up  fome  rocks  covered  with  trees 
and  bufhes  in  purfuit  of  fome  wild  goats,  took  hold  of  a  fmall  tree,  which 
grew  in  the  cleft  of  a  rock,  and  pulled  it  up  by  the  root ;  he  obferved 
fomething  glitter  in  the  hole,  which,  upon  examination,  he  found  to  be 
a  mafs  of  filver.  Acafta,  Hift.  Nat.  des  Indes,  fol.  139.  v.  Garcilaffo, 
Hift.  des  Yncas,  t.  2.  1.  8.  c.  24.  p.  357.  Ulloa’s  Voyage,  v.  2.  b.  7. 
ch.  13.  p.  147.  Near  the  city  of  La  Conception,  at  a  place  called  Eftan- 
cia  del  Rey,  the  king’s  ftation,  where/  by  waffling,  they  get  thofe  bits  of 
gold,  which  the  Spaniards  called  Pepitas,  that  is,  grains  j  there  have  been 
fome  found  weighing  ten  marks,  or  eighty  ounces,  and  extraordinary  fine. 
Near  the  Cordilleras,  there  are  mines  of  pure  copper,  fo  fingular,  that 
there  have  been  found  in  them  maffes  of  above  an  hundred  quintals 
weight,  each  quintal  being  an  hundred  weight.  The  Indians  call  one 
of  thofe  mountains  Payen,  that  is,  copper  i  and  Don  John  Melendes, 

who 
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time,  however,  when  the  ufe  of  metals  was  un¬ 
known  m,  when  people  employed  flints,  ftones,  the 
horns  of  animals,  the  bones  of  fifhes,  fhells,  reeds, 
and  thorns,  for  all  the  purpofes  in  which  civilized 
nations  ufe  metals  at  prefent  n  :  and  even  till  within 
thefe  few  years,  nations  highly  civilized,  were  totally 


who  made  the  difcovery,  called  it  St.  Jofeph.  He  drew  thence  one  piece 
of  40  quintals  weight,  of  which  he  was,  during  my  flay  at  La  Concep¬ 
tion,  making  fix  field-pieces,  all  fix  pounders.  Voyage  de  Frezier,  p.  82. 
The  fame  author,  p.  169.  mentions,  that  at  Chuquiago,  two  leagues  from 
La  Paz,  there  are  maffes  of  pure  gold,  one  of  which  weighed  514  ounces* 
and  was  bought  by  the  Count  de  la  Moncloa,  Viceroy  of  Peru,  to 
prefent  it  to  the  King  of  Spain.  Another  of  360  ounces  weight  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Don  John  de  Mur  in  1710,  whilft  he  was  corregidor  of 
Arica.  Upon  the  frequency  and  quantity  of  gold  and  mines,  fee  Boffu’s 
Louifiana,  v.  1.  p.  9.  Recherch.  Phil,  fur  les  Amer.  v.  1.  p.  85.  and 
particularly  P.  Martyr,  de  Novo  Orbe,  Dec.  1.  1.  2.  p.  17.  1.  3.  p.  19,  2P. 
1.  3.  p.  28.  1.  9.  p.  48.  Dec.  2.  ch.  1.  p.  6 4*  ch.  3*  P*  52,  c^*  4*  P*  75* 
ch.  7.  p.  85.  Dec.  3.  ch.  2.  p.  102.  104.  ch.  3.  p.  107.  ch.  4.  p.  1 19- 
Dec.  3.  ch.  7.  p.  134.  Dec.  3.  ch.  8.  p.  140.  ch.  9.  p.  145*  c^*  IO*  P* 
147.  152.  Dec.  5.  ch.  3*  p*  194*  ch*  5*  P*  206.  ch.  7*  p*  214*  ch.  10. 
p.  229.  Dec.  6.  ch.  2.  p.  236.  ch.  3.  p.  238.  Dec.  7.  ch.  4.  p.  259. 
ch.  8.  p.  270.  Wafer’s  Voyages,  &c.  p.  32.  Defcription  of  the  Ifthmus 
of  America,  p.  69.  197. 

m  Plato,  de  Leg.  lib.  3.  p.  805.  Agatarchid.  apud  Phot.  c.  48.  p.  1369. 
Diod.  lib.  3,  p.  213.  Strab.  lib.  15.  p.  1025.  et  1032.  lib.  16.  p.  1123. 
Hift.  Gen.  des  Voyag.  t.  2.  p.  643.,  Voyag.  de  Coreal,  t.  1  p.  228. 
Moeurs  des  Sauvages,  t.  2.  p.  109. 

n  Herod,  lib.  7.  Diod.  lib.  3.  p.  185.  Strabo,  lib.  r$.  p.  1050. 
Lett.  Edif.  t.  11.  p.450.  Voyage  de  Frezier,  p.  64.  109,  and  214.  Hift. 
Nat.  de  iTiland,  t.  2.  p.  219.  Voyag.  a  la  Baye  d’Hudfon,  t.,2.  p.  167. 
Hift.  Gen.  des  Voyag.  t.  1.  p.  9.  and  22.  Rech.  des  Voyag.  Nord,  t.  1. 
p.  220. 
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unacquainted  with  metals ;  while  agriculture  and 
jnany  ingenious  arts  were  cultivated  p. 

But  the  knowledge  of  metallurgy,  and  of  chemiftry 
in  general,  muft  have  been  long  retarded  for  want  of 
the  principal  agent  in  their  operations,  the  difcovery 
of  fire  q,  wrhich  the  ancients  deemed  fo  important, 

that 

°  Goguet,  in  his  Origine  des  Loix,  &c.  lib.  2.  c.  4.  fays,  that  te  with¬ 
out  the  art  of  working  metals,  agriculture  never  could  have  made  any 
great  progrefs,  or  have  arrived  at  that  degree  of  perfection  in  which 
we  find  it  in  the  very  firft  ages  in  fome  countries.”  The  Hiftory  of  Ota- 
heite  leems  to  oppofe  this  conjecture.  See  Hawkelworth’s  Voyages.  Park- 
infon’s  Journal.  Cook’s  Voyages  •,  in  which  we  meet  with  many  beautiful 
defcriptions  of  the  agriculture  of  Otaheite. 

p  See  the  preceding  Voyages,  and  particularly  the  Defcription  of  Obe- 
rea’s  Pyramid.  Hawkefworth’s  Voyages.  And  Cook’s  Account  of  a 
Naval  Review  near  Otaheite,  v.  1.  p.  319. 

t 

q  The  inhabitants  of  the  Marian  Iflands,  which  were  difcovered  rn  1521* 
had  no  idea  of  fire.  Never  was  aftonifhment  greater  than  theirs,  when 
they  faw  it,  on  the  defcent  of  Magellan  on  one  of  their  ifiands.  At  firft 
they  believed  it  to  be  a  kind  of  animal  that  fixed  itfelf  to  and  fed  upon 
wood.  Some  of  them  who  approached  too  near  it,  being  burnt,  the  reft 
were  terrified,  and  durft  only  look  upon  it  at  a  diftance.  They  were 
afraid,  they  faid,  of  being  bit,  or  left  that  dreadful  animal  fhould  wound 
them  with  his  violent  refpiration  *  for  thefe  were  the  firft  notions  they 
formed  of  the  heat  and  flame.  Hift.  des  Ifies  Mariannes,  par  P.  le  Gobien, 
p.  44.  Gem.  Careri,  Voyag.  du  Tour  du  Monde,  t.  5.  1.  3.  ch.  5.  p. 
298.  Such  pro oably  were  the  notions  the  Greeks  originally  formed  of 
them.  See  Plut.  t.  2.  p.  86. 

The  inhabitants  -of  the  Philippine  and  Canary  Ifiands  were  formerly 
as  ignorant  as  thofe  of  the  Marian.  Hift.  Gen.  des  Voyag,  t.  2.  p.  229. 
Hornius  de  Origin.  Americ.  Jib.  a.  c.  8.  lib.  2.  c.  9.  In  the  ifland  of  Las 
Jordenas  belonging  to  China,  the  ufe  of  fire  was  lately  unknown.  (Locis 
citat.)  The  fame  is  faid  of  feveral  nations  in  America  (Moeurs  des  Sauv. 
t.  1.  p.  40.)  particularly  of  the  Amikouans,  a  people  of  South  America, 
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that  they  preierved  the  names  of  tliofe,  to  whom  they 
thought  themfelves  indebted  for  it  1  :  though  flints 
feem  fo  familiar  with  us,  it  was  many  ages  before 
Prometheus  s  was  fuppofed  to  ftrike  lire  from  thofe 

fubftances  ; 

difcovered  but  a  little  while  ago.  Lett.  Edif.  t.  20.  p.  224.  This  nation 
dwells  in  a  mountainous  country,  far  from  the  fea,  and  where  there  are 
no  navigable  rivers.  La  Condamine  Relat.  de  la  Riviere  des  Amazones, 

р.  106.  This  ignorance  probably  gave  rife  to  the  cuftom  of  eating  the 

flefli  of  animals  raw,  which  has  prevailed  in  fome  antient  nations,  and  is 
Hill  ufed  in  many  countries  at  prefent.  Herod,  lib.  i.  n.  202.  lib.  3.  n. 

98,  99.  Arrian.  Indie,  p.  520.  566.  Arid,  de  Mor.  lib.  7.  c.  6.  t.  2. 

g.  91.  A.  Martini,  Hift.  de  la  Chine,  t.  1.  p.  20.  Anc.  Relat.  des 
Indes,  et  de  la  Chine,  p.  5.  15.  Eufeb.  Prasp.  Evang.  lib.  6.  p.  274.  B, 

Voyages  de  J.  de  Lery,  p.  46.  Rec.  des  Voyag.  au  Nord,  t.  1.  p.  226. 

262.  t.  8.  p.  174.  203.  378.  Lett.  Edif.  t.  4.  p.  71,  72.  t.  23.  p.  239. 
t.  26.  p.  286.  Rec.  des  Voyag.  de  la  comp1,  des  Ind.  Holland,  t.  1.  p. 
579.  586.  t.  5.  p.  38.  10 1 .  172.  Goguet,  l’Origine  des  Loix,  &c.  v.  r. 
lib.  2.  See  alfo  the  late  Voyages  to  the  South  Seas.  The  people  in  the 
ifland  of  Otaheite,  lately  difcovered  in  the  South  Sea,  far  excel  moll  of 
the  Americans  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  ingenious  arts,  and 
yet  they  had  not  invented  any  method  of  boiling  water ;  and  having 
no  veffel  that  would  bear  the  fire,  they  had  no  more  idea  that  water  could 
be  made  hot,  than  that  it  could  be  made  folid.  Hawkefworthfs  Voyages, 
v.  1.  p.  466.  484.  Lord  Monboddo,  in  his  Origin  of  Language,  fpeaking 
ot  the  I x^o<pa.yoi,  anfi  the  'ta ofetyot  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  fays,  they  had 
had  no  ufe  of  fire,  but  roafted  their  filh  upon  the  rocks  by  the  heat  of 
the  fun. 

r  Sanchon.  apud.  Eufeb.  p.  34.  Diod.  lib.  1.  p/17,  lib.  5.  p.  381. 
Martini,  Hift.  de  la  Chine,  t.  1.  p.  21.  Hygin.  Fab.  144.  Pauf.  lib.  2 - 

с.  19. 

5  About  1715  years  before  Chrift.  Vid.  Plin.  lib.  7.  fe<5t.  57.  p.  415.. 
The  ferula  of  the  ancients  (Nct?0nx«t  from  is  a  plant,  whole  (talk 

is  full  of  white  fpongy  pith  or  marrow  (Corol.  Inft.  Rei  Herb.  22.)  which 
being  well  dried,  takes  fire  like  a  match  ;  this  fire  holds  a  long  time, 
very  gently  confuming  the  marrow  without  damaging  the  bark,  which 
makes  the  Afiatics  ufe  this  plant  in  carrying  fire  from  one  place  to  another. 
This  ufe  is  of  the  earlieft  antiquity,  and  may  help  to  explain  a  paflage 
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fubftances ;  and  the  difcovery  appeared  fo  great,  that 
he  was  faid  to  have  ftolen  it  from  heaven,  and  to  have 
been  the  inventor  of  arts. 


Accident  might  have  difcovered  to  primeval  nations, 
where  no  fuch  bodies  were  to  be  found,  that  the 
friction  of  two  pieces  of  wood  againft  each  other  would 
produce  fire  \  The  Phoenicians11,  the  Chinefe  w,  and 

in  Heiiod  (Op.  et  Dies,  ver.  52.)  who,  fpeaking  of  the  fire  which  Pro¬ 
metheus  ftole  from  heaven  (Ciara  Promethei  munere  ligna  fumus.  Ma£L 
Epigr.  1.  14.)  fays,  that  he  brought  it  in  a  ferula.  The  foundation  of 
this  fable  doubtlefs  proceeds  from  his  inventing  the  fteel  (Diod.  Sic. 
Biblioth.  Hift.  lib.  5.)  that  ftrikes  fire  with  flint.  Tournefort’s  Voyage 
into  the  Levant,  v.  1.  1.  6.  p.  260. 

1  N,  Relat.  de  la  France  Equinofe,  p.  178.  Hift.  de  la  Virgime,  p. 
313.  Hift.  Nat.  de  l’lflande,  t.  2.  p.  201.  Voyag.  by  Dampier,  t.  1. 
p.  143.  Father  Hennepin  was  an  early  witnefs  of  the  manner  of  pro¬ 
curing  fire  ufed  by  the  Northern  Indians,  which  I  fhall  give  in  his  own 
words  :  “  As  foon  as  we  got  on  fhore,  an  Indian  fell  to  cutting  of  grafs, 
which  he  made  into  three  little  heaps,  and  bade  us  fit  down  upon  them. 
Then  he  took  a  piece  of  cedar,  which  was  full  of  little  round  holes,  'into 
one  of  which  he  thruft  a  ftick  of  a  harder  fubftance  than  the  cedar,  and 
began  to  rub  it  about  brilkly  between  the  palms  of  his  hands,  till  at  length 
it  took  fire.”  New  Difcovery  of  a  large  Country  in  America,  p.  162.  See 
alfo  his  Continuation,  p.  112.  Labat  Voyage  aux  I  lies,  t.  4.  ch.  16.  p. 
343.  There  is  alfo  a  particular  Defcription  of  the  fame.  Mceurs  des 
Sauvages.  This  method  was  fometimes  ufed  by  the  ancient  Perfians  to 
kindle  the  confecrated  fire.  Picart’s  Relig.  Ceremonies,  v.  5.  p.  412. 

u  The  Phoenicians,  who  were  once  ignorant  of  the  ufe  of  fire  (Banier, 
Explic.  des  Fab.  t.  3.  p.  201.)  attribute  their  difcovery  of  it  to  the  col- 
lifion  of  trees  and  reeds  from  the  violence  of  the  wind.  Sanchon.  apud 
Eufeb.  p.  34,  35.  Thucyd.  lib.  2.  n.  77.  p.  147.  Lucret.  lib.  1.  v.  876. 
lib.  6.  v.  1097.  Vitruf.  lib.  2.  c.  1.  Diod.  lib.  3.  p.217.  Plin.  12. 
fe<5t.  42.  p.  669.  Suidas  Voce  a^©-,  1.  1.  p.  629.  Memoir,  de  Trev. 
Jan.  1749.  p.  129. 

7.  The  Chinefe,  who  confefs  that  their  progenitors  were  unacquainted 

with 
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the  Greeks  x,  have  preferved  fucli  traditions  of  its  ori¬ 
gin.  Many  natural  phenomena  might  like  wife  afford 
it  :  by  lightning  alone  we  frequently  experience  its 
exiftence,  and  the  Egyptians  firft  traced  it  from  this 
fource  Y.  Volcanoes  afford  one  both  more  obvious 
and  permanent ;  as  well  as  aphtha  and  other  inflame 
mable  matters,  which  abound  in  many  countries z. 

In 

with  the  ule  of  fire  (Martini  Hift.  de  la  Chine,  t.  i.  p.  20.  Efiai  fur  les 
Hierogl.  des  Egypt,  p.  448.)  fay,  that  Sui-gin-fchi,  one  of  their  firft 
Eings,  taught  them  how  to  kindle  fire,  by  rubbing  two  pieces  of  wood 
ftrongly  againft  each  other.  (In  locis  citatis). 

x  The  Greeks  acknowledge,  that  their  anceftors  were  once  without  the 
aife  of  fire  (Diod.  lib.  5.  p.  584.  Plutarch,  t.  2.  p.  86.  Pauf.  lib.  2. 
c.  29.)  and  that  it  was  difcovered  bv  the  fridion  of  two  (ticks.  Plin. 
lib.  4.  fed.  22.  p.  212.  Solin.  c.  11.  p.  22.  Acad,  des  Infcript.  t.  3. 
p.  385.  Tournefort,  Voyag.  du  Levant,  t.  1.  p.  244. 

y  Diod.  lib.  1.  p.  17. 

z  Phyfique  de  Rohault.  vol.  2.  p.  237.  Journal  des  Rav.  Avril  1685. 
p.  104.  Colonne  Hift.  Natur.  t.  1.  c.  4.  Hift.  Nat.  de  l’lfiande,  t.  1. 
p.  8.  109.  Mem.  de  Trev.  Jan.  1702.  p.  9.  Merc,  de  France,  Od.  1726. 
p.  2249.  2254.  Dec.  1732.  p.  2866.  Jan.  1733.  p.  129.  Febr.  p.  34. 
In  fome  places  of  Italy  (Mem.  de  Trev.  Oct.  1708.  p.  1753.  Acad,  de 
Sciences  Annee  1706.  M.  p.  336.),  and  elfewhere  (Piganiol.  de  la  Force, 
Defcript.  de  la  France,  1.  5.  p.  12.),  the  earth  fets  fire  to  any  combuftible 
matter  that  is  laid  upon  its  furface.  In  the  province  of  Kamfi  in  China 
there  are  burning  wells,  where  the  inhabitants  drefs  their  victuals  by  fuf- 
pending  their  pots  over  the  mouths  of  them.  (Hift.  de  la  Chine,  par  le 
P.  Sunidq,  p.  30.  Martini,  Adas  Sirv.  p.  37.)  There  are  the  like  in 
Perfia,  where  the  ancient  fovereigns  of  that  country  eroded  their  kitchens. 
Arid,  de  Mirab.  Aufcult.  p.  1153-  1163.  In  feveral  countries  there  are 
fprings  of  water  fo  hot,  that  the  inhabitants  boil  their  meat  in  them  only 
■by  immerfion,  without  a  pot,  or  any  other  veflel.  Journ.  des  Sjav.  Mai 
1 665.  p.  73.  Hift.  Nat.  de  l’lfiande,  t.  1.  p.  28.  Geograph,  de  Yaren. 
:£.  2.  p.  374.  Edit.  Paris  12.  1755.  It  often  happens,  that  iubterraneous 
fires,  breaking  out  in  the  midft  of  forefts,  woods,  and  coppices,  let  them 
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The  art  of  dyeing,  and  of  fixing  certain  colours, 
was  a  department  of  chemiftry  cultivated  in  very  early 
times  a.  The  Tyrian  purple  is  proverbial  from  its 

cele- 

on  fire,  and  dedroy  them.  (Strab.  lib.  12.  p.  812.  Acad,  des  Scien. 
t.  1.  p.  426.)  Goguet,  l’Origine  des  Loix,  lib.  2.  Ulloa’s  Voyag.  v.  2. 
b.  7.  ch.  2.  p.  23.  ch.  7.  p.  80.  et  feq.  Sonnerat,  in  his  Voyage  de  la 
Nouvelle  Gurnee,  &c.  fays,  he  found,  about  two  leagues  from  Calamba, 
in  a  fmall  village,  a  rivulet,  whofe  water  was  boiling  hot  •,  for  Reaumur’s 
thermometer  being  plunged  into  it,  even  at  the  didance  of  a  league  from 
its  fource,  rofe  to  69  degrees,  and  yet*  the  author  found  there,  to  his 
inexpreffible  furprize,  plants  and  fhrubs  in  the  fulled  vigour,  though 
their  roots  were  deeped  perpetually  in  this  boiling  water,  and  their 
branches  were  lurrounded  with  the  thick  vapour  it  fent  forth,  a  vapour 
fo  fuffbeating,  that  the  fwallows,  which  ventured  to  pafs  over  the  dream, 
even  at  the  height  of  feven  or  eight  feet,  fell  down  motionlefs.  The 
author  alfo  faw  fifh  fwim  in  this  boiling  water  with  fuch  agility,  that  he 
was  unable  to  catch  one.  He  obferved  they  had  brown  fcales,  and  were 
about  four  inches  long. 


a  Various  dyes,  befides  the  purple,  were  difeovered  in  thefe  early 
periods  of  the  world  ;  and  their  colours  were  very  durable.  Plin.  1.  9. 
fe£t.  62.  Plutarch,  in  the  Life  of  Alexander,  tells  us,  that  the  conqueror 
found  among  the  treafures  of  the  king  of  Perfia  a  prodigious  quantity  of 
purple  duffs,  which  for  one  hundred  and  eighty  years  (the  time  they  had 
been  kept)  preferved  all  their  ludre  and  their  primitive  fredmefs.  Plut. 
t.  2.  p.433.  B.  and  p.  686.  D. 


•  ...  ■  ■  1 A  j- 1  *  1 

We  find  in  Herodotus  (fays  Goguet,  in  his  Origine  des  Arts,  1.  2. 

c.  2.  art.  1.)  that  certain  people  on  the  borders  of  the  Cafpian  fea  im¬ 
printed  on  their  duffs  deiigns  either  of  animals  or  flowers,  whofe  colour 
never  changed,  and  laded  as  long  even  as  the  wool  of  which  their  cloths 
were  made.  They  ufed  for  this  bufinefs  the  leaves  of  certain  trees,  which 
they  bruifed,  and  diluted  in  water.  Herod.  1.  1.  n.  203.  We  know 
that  the  favages  of  Chili  make,  with  certain  plants,  dyes,  which  will  bear 
walking  with  foap  many  times  without  lofing  their  colour.  Voyag.  de 
Frezier,  p.  72.  Pliny  deferibes  the  way  which  the  Egyptians  made  painted 
linen,  whofe  colours  were  fo  adhefive,  that  it  was  not  poflible  to  change 
them,  whatever  walkings  they  afterwards  gave  to  the  cloth,  which  be¬ 
came,  firmer  by  admitting  the  dye.  L.  35.  feet.  42.  p.  709. 
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celebrity  b  ;  it  became  at  length  a  royal  colour,  that 
was  fpecially  confecrated  to  the  fervice  of  the  Deity. 
Mofes  ufed  fluffs  of  this  colour  for  the  works  of  the 
tabernacle,  and  for  the  habits  of  the  high  prieft. 
Among  the  prefents  which  the  Ifraelites  made  to 
Gideon,  the  Scripture  makes  mention  of  purple  habits 
found  among  the  fpoils  of  the  kings  of  Midianh  The 
Babylonians  gave  purple  habits  to  their  idols  d.  The 
Pagans  were  even  perfuaded,  that  the  purple  dye  had 
a  particular  virtue,  and  was  capable  of  appealing  the 
wrath  of  the  gods  e.  Homer  gives  purple  veftments 
to  heroes  and  princes  f.  The  Phoenicians  themfelves 
referved  this  colour  for  their  fovereigns  s,  and  moft 
nations  of  antiquity  have  adopted  the  cuftom,  and 
many  of  the  modern  ftill  continue  it. 

The  fpecies  of  murex  h,  from  whence  the  Tyrian 

purple 

Mofes  fpeaks  of  fluffs  dyed  fky-blue,  purple,  and  double  fcarlet ;  and 
alfo  of  the  fkins  of  fheep  dyed  orange  and  violet.  Exod.  ch.  xxv.  v.  4,  5. 

b  Vide  Arid.  Hift.  Animal.  1.  5.  c.  15.  p.  844.  Plin.  1.  1.  fed t.  63, 
p.  527.  1.  22.  fedt.  3.  Athen.  1.  12.  p.  526.  D. 

*  Judges,  ch.  viii.  v.  26. 

d  Jeremiah,  ch.  x.  v.  9.  Baruch,  ch.  vi.  v.  12.  and  71. 

c  Diis  advocatur  placandis.  Flin.  1.  9.  fedt.  60.  p.  525.  Cicero,  Epift. 
ad  Attic.  1.  2.  Ep.  9.  t.  8.  p.  115. 

f  Iliad.  1.  4.  v.  144.  1.  5.  v.  73.  1.  6.  v.  219.  273.  363. 

5  Cedren.  p.  18.  Vide  Suid.  in  Voce  t.  2.  p.  73. 

*  The  purple  dye  was  drawn  from  many  forts  of  fea-fhells,  The  bed 
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purple  was  procured,  is  found  in  many  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  on  the  coafts  of  England  *,  Poitou  k,  and  Pro- 


were  found  near  the  iQe  where  New  Tyre  was  built.  Plin,  1.  6.  fed.  60. 
p.  524.  They  fifhed  for  them  in  other  places  of  the  Mediterranean.  1  he 
coafts  of  Africa  were  famous  for  the  purple  of  Getulia.  Plin.  1.  5.  fed:.  1. 
p.  242.  1.  9.  fed.  60.  p.  524.  The  coafts  ot  Europe  fupplied  the  purple 
of  Laconia,  which  they  had  in  great  efteem.  Ibid.  Paufan.  1.  3.  c.  21. 
p.  294.  1.  10.  c.  37.  p.  893.  Horat.  Carmin.  1.  2.  Od.  18.  v.  8.  Pliny' 
ranges  in  two  clalfes  all  the  forts  of  teftaceous  fifli  which  ferved  to  dye 
purple  ;  the  buccina  or  trumpet-fifh,  are  the  fhells  called  purples ,  from 
the  name  of  the  colour  they  furnifh.  Plin.  1.  9.  fed.  61.  p.  525.  Thefe 
laft  were  particularly  fought  after.  They  found,  by  the  account  of  the 
ancients,  in  the  throat  of  the  fifh,  a  white  vein,  which  contained  a  dark 
red'colour.  Arift.  Hift.  Anim.  1.  5.  c.  15.  p.  844.  Plin.  1.  9.  fed.  60. 
p.  524.  This  was  the  ground  of  purple  dye.  Aft  the  reft  of  the  fhell 
was  ufelefs.  Ibid.  Vitruv.  1.  7.  c.  13.  The  efifential  point  was  to  take 
thefe  fifties  alive  ;  for  the  moment  of  their  death  they  loft  this  precious 
liquor.  Ibid.  iElian.  de  Animal.  I.  7.  c.  1.  They  colleded  it  carefully. 
After  having  left  it  to  macerate  in  fait  for  three  days,  they  mixed  it  with 
a  certain  quantity  of  water.  They  boiled  the  whole  in  a  leaden  pot  over 
a  flow  and  moderate  fire  for  ten  days.  They  afterwards  put  in  the  wool, 
being  well  wafhed,  cleanfed,  and  properly  prepared.  Cicero,  Philoi. 
Frag.  t.  3.  p.  424.  At  firft  they  left  it  to  foak  for  five  hours  •,  they  then 
took  it  out,  carded  it,  and  put  it  again  into  the  boiler,  till  all  the  dye 
was  drank  up  and  confumed.  Plin.  1.  9.  fed.  62.  p.  526.  They  were 
obliged  to  mix  different  forts  of  fhells  to  make  purple.  Ibid.  They 
added  to  it  various  forts  of  ingredients,  as  nitre,  human  urine,  water, 
fait,  and  fucus,  a  fea-plant  of  which  the  beft  fort  is  found  in  abun¬ 
dance  on  the  rocks  of  the  ifte  of  Crete.  Ibid.  p.  526.  fed.  64.  p.  527. 
1.  13.  fed.  48.  p.  700.  1.  26.  fed.  66.  1.  31.  fed.  46.  p.  565.  1.  42.  fed.  22. 
p.  581.  Plutarch,  t.  2.  p.433.  Theoph.  Hift.  Plant.  1.  4.  c.  7.  p.  82. 
Turneb.  Adverfar.  1.  9.  c.  5.  Conf.  Fab.  Column,  de  Purpura  ex  Ani- 
mali  Teftaceo  fufa.  The  Syrians  ufed  nothing  to  make  their  colour,  but 
purple  fhells  taken  out  at  fea.  They  made  a  bath  of  the  liquor  they 
drew  from  thefe  fifties.  They  fteeped  their  wool  in  this  a  certain  time. 
They  afterwards  took  it  out,  and  put  it  into  another  boiler,  where  there 
Was  nothing  but  buccina,  or  trumpet-fifh.  Plin.  1.  9.  fed.  62.  p.  526. 

*  Journal,  des  S$av..  Aout.  1686.  p.  195,  &c. 

*  Acad,  des  Sciences,  An.  1711.  Mem.  p.  1 68,  et  179, 
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vence  \  and  the  manufacture  of  it  is  now  carried  on 
at  Panama  in  South  America  m  :  but  the  difcovery  of 
cochineal  has  afforded  an  excellent  fubftitute  for  the 
juice  of  the  murexn. 

The  invention  of  the  Phoenician  purple  has  been 
attributed  to  a  fhepherd’s  dog  °,  who,  preffed  by  hun¬ 
ger,  broke  a  fhell  on  the  fea-fhore  :  the  blood  which 
ran  from  it  ftained  the  dog’s  mouth  with  fuch  a 
colour,  as  ftruck  with  admiration  thofe  that  faw  it  p. 
Others,  however,  give  it  a  nobler  origin,  and  attri- 

1  Acad,  des  Scien.  An.  1736.  Mem.  p.  49. 

m  Ulloa’s  Voy.  to  South  America,  v.  1.  1.  4.  ch.  8.  p.  168,  169,  170. 
wherein  is  related  a  particular  defcription  of  the  preparation  of  that  ex- 
quifite  purple,  fo  highly  efteemed  among  the  ancients. 

*  f  t  '  1  .  .  '  3  *  ?  '  4  -  •  t  .*  ►  *  f  f  -  ♦ »  #  'OT'I  p.*'.' 

n  The  difficulty  of  colleding  the  purple  dye,  and  the  confequent 
expence  of  it,  would  tend  to  its  difufe.  The  vein  of  the  fhell-fiffi,  from 
whence  they  got  the  purple,  only  furniffied  a  very  fmall  quantity  of 
liquor.  Befides,  it  rnuft  be  collected  before  the  death  of  the  fifh,  without 
reckoning  the  other  preparations,  which  required  much  time  and  pre¬ 
caution,  and  without  mentioning  the  rifle  they  ran  in  fiffiing  for  thefe 
ffiells  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea.  Vid.  Acad,,  des  Sciences  1736.  Hift. 

р.  8.  Arift.  Hift.  Animal.  1.  5.  c.  15.  p.  844.  Plin.  1.  22.  fed.  3. 
Acad,  des  Scien.  17 1 1.  Mem.  p.  166,  167. 

0  It  is  faid,  that  the  ffiepherd  wiped  the  mouth  of  this  animal,  which 
he  thought  bloody,  with  wool.  Hercules  took  that  wool,  and  carried  it 
to  the  king  of  Phoenicia.  Palaephat.  Achil.  Tatius.  de  Clitophon.  et 
Leucipp.  Amor.  1.  2.  p.  87.  Palaephat.  in  Chron.  Pafchal.  p.  43,  Caf- 
fiodor.  Viar.  1.  1.  Ep.  2.  p.  4.  Goguet,  PQrigine  des  Loix,  &c.  1.  2. 

с.  2.  art.  1. 
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bute  the  difcovery  to  the  Tyrian  Hercules q,  the  com¬ 
panion  of  Jafon  in  the  Argonautic  expedition,  79 
years  befor  the  taking  of  Troy,  and  1263  years  before 

*  The  ancients,  obferves  the  learned  Bryant,  in  his  Mythology,  v.  1. 
p.  343.  very  gratefully  gave  the  merit  of  every  ufeful  and  falutary  inven¬ 
tion  to  the  gods.  Ceres  was  fuppofed  to  have  difcovered  to  men  corn  and 
bread  ;  Ofiris  Ihewed  them  the  ufe  of  the  plough  -,  Cinyras  of  the  harp  *, 
Vefta  taught  them  to  build.  Every  deity  was  looked  up  to  as  the  caufe 
of  fome  bleffing.  The  difcovery  of  the  purple  dye  to  Hercules  of  Tyre-, 
the  fame  who  by  Palasphatus  is  ftiled  Hercules  Philofophus.  But  fome 
will  not  allow  him  this  honour  -,  but  fay,  that  the  dog  of  Hercules  was 
the  difcoverer,  as  CalTiodorus  obferves,  “  Cum  famas  canis  avida  in  Tyrio 
littore  proje£ta  conchylia  imprefiis  mandibulis  contudilfet,  ilia  naturaliter 
humorem  fanguineum  diffluentia  ora  ejus  mirabili  colore  tinxerunt :  et  ut 
eft  mos  hominibus  occafiones  repentinas  ad  artes  ducere,  talia  exempla 
meditantes  fecerunt  principibus  decus  nobile,”  1.  9.  c.  36.  Confer  Cyrus 
Prodromus,  st/  a.TcJ'tiy.a  th  pxi*.  Nonni  Dionyfiaca.  1.  40.  p,  1034.  It 
is  not,  however,  likely*  that  a  dog  would  feed  upon  Ihell-filh  *  and  if 
this  may  at  any  time  have  happened,  yet,  whoever  is  at  all  converfant  in 
natural  hiftory,  muft  know,  that  the  murex  is  of  the  turbinated  kind, 
and  particularly  aculeated,  having  ftrong  and  fharp  protuberances,  with 
which  a  dog  would  hardly  engage.  The  ftory  is  founded  upon  a  mifcon- 
ception.  Hercules  of  Tyre,  like  all  other  oriental  divinities,  was  ftiled 
.Cahen,  Cohen,  and  Chon,  as  was  allowed  by  the  Greeks  themfelves  ;  this 
facred  title  they  changed  to  wap,  a  dog,  which  they  delcribed  as  an  atten¬ 
dant  upon  the  deity.  Johannes  Antiochenus,  who  tells  the  ftory  at  large, 
fays,  that  purple  was  the  dilcovery  kup©-  which  in  the  oricfinal 

hiftory  was  undoubtedly  a  fhepherd  king.  Vide  Cohen  in  Bryant’s  Myth, 
v.  1.  p.  329.  343.  V.  2.  p.  33.  V.  3.  p.  341.  558. 

Some  authors  bring  love  into  the  difcovery  of  purple.  Hercules,  fay 
they,  being  taken  with  the  charms  of  a  nymph  called  Tyros ;  his  dog  one 
day  finding  on  the  fea-lhore  a  fhell,  broke  it,  and  ftained  his  mouth  with 
purple.  The  nymph  obferved  it :  charmed  at  firft  fight  with  the  beauty 
of  the  colour,  fhe  declared  to  her  lover,  that  fhe  would  fee  him  no  more, 
till  he  brought  her  a  fuit  dyed -the  fame  colour.  Hercules,  to  fatisfy  his 
miftrefs,  collected  a  great  number  of  thefe  Ihells,  and  fucceeded  to  ftain 
a  robe,  of  the  colour  the  nymph  had  demanded.  Poliux,  1.  1.  c.  4. 
p.  30. 
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the  Chriftian  cera.  An  ingenious  author  r,  who  has 
taken  as  much  pains  to  enhance  the  knowledge  of 
the  Egyptians,  as  Dr.  Woodward  did  to  depreciate  it  % 
is  of  opinion  that  the  numberlefs  mummies  which  ftill 
endure,  after  fo  long  a  courfe  of  ages,  ought  to  afcer- 
tain  to  the  Egyptians  the  glory  of  having  carried  che- 
miftry  to  a  degree  of  perfection  attained  but  by  few. 
In  their  mummies  alone  there  is  fuch  a  feries  and 
contexture  of  operations,  that  fome  of  them  ftill  re¬ 
main  unknown,  notwithftanding  all  the  attempts  of 
fome  of  the  ableft  moderns  to  recover  them.  The 
art  of  embalming  bodies,  for  example,  and  of  pre- 
ferving  them  for  many  ages,  is  abfolutely  loft  ;  and 
never  could  have  been  carried  fo  far,  as  it  was  by  the 
Egyptians,  without  the  greateft  (kill  in  chemiftry  t . 
All  the  eflays  to  reftore  this  art  have  proved  inef¬ 
fectual  ;  nor  have  the  reiterated  analyfes  made  of 
mummies,  to  difcover  the  ingredients  of  which  they 
were  compofed,  had  any  better  fuccefs.  Some  mo¬ 
derns  have  attempted,  by  certain  preparations,  to 
preferve  dead  bodies  intire,  but  all  to  no  purpofe. 
The  mummies  of  Lewis  de  Bils  u,  who  was  regarded 

T  Duterrs,  Recherches  fur  l’Origine  des  Decouvertes  attributes  aux 
Modernes,  ch.  5.  whole  authority  I  have  adopted. 

*  Archasologia  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  v.  4. 

’  Herodot.  in  Euterp.  1.  2. 

"  Lewis  de  Bils  (Bilfius)  of  Copenhagen.  Gabriel  Clauder,  phyfician 
to  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  an.  1679.  Tobias  Andreas  EpifL  an.  1682. 
A£t.  Erud.  Lipfenf.  an.  1683.  Menf.  Jul.  p.  270.  Conringius,  de  Sapientia. 
Comp.  Bry done’s  Account  of  the  Mummies  preferved  in  Italy,  p.  81.  n. 
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as  eminent  in  that  way,  are  already  in  a  ftate  of 
corruption.  There  were  alfo  in  thofe  mummies  of 
Egypt  many  things  befides,  which  fall  within  the 

verge  of  chemiftry  :  fuch  as  their  gilding w,  which 
is  fo  very  frefh,  as  if  it  were  but  of  fifty  years  {land¬ 
ing  ;  and  their  ftained  filk,  flill  vivid  in  its  colours, 
though  after  a  feries  of  thirty  ages.  In  the  Mufeum 
of  London  there  is  a  mummy  covered  all  over  with 
fillets  of  granated  glafs,  various  in  colour,  which 
fhews  that  this  people  underftood  not  only  the  making 
of  glafs,  but  could  paint  it  to  their  liking.  It  may 

be  remarked  here,  that  the  ornaments  of  glafs,  with 

which  that  mummy  is  bedecked,  are  tinged  with  the 
fame  colours,  and  fet  off  in  the  fame  tafte,  as  the 
dyes  in  which  almoft  all  other  mummies  are  painted  ; 
fo  that  it  is  probable,  that  this  kind  of  ornaments 
being  very  expenfive,  was  referved  for  perfonages  of 
the  firft  rank  only,  whilft  others,  who  could  not 
afford  thisy  contented  themfelves  with  an  imitation  of 
it  in  painting. 

In  the  ages  of  which  I  am  fpeaking,  a  very  im¬ 
portant  difcovery  in  chemiftry  was  certainly  made, 
that  of  fermentation.  In  all  countries  mankind  have 
been  felicitous  to  invent  feme  liquor  more  agreeable 
than  water,  and  more  fuitable  to  {Lengthen  the  body, 
and  exhilarate  the  fpirits.  Among  poliftied  nations, 

The  ancients  alfo  underftood  gilding  with  beaten  and  water  gold.— iEs 
inanrari  argento  vivo,  legitimum  erat.  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  1.  33.  c.  3.  Vi- 
truv.  1.  7.  c.  8.  ' 

fays , 
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fays  a  celebrated  hidorian  %  where  a  fuccefiion  of 
various  functions  and  amufements  keeps  the  mind  in 
continual  occupation,  the  defire  for  drong  drink  is 
regulated,  in  a  great  meafure,  by  the  climate,  and 
diminifhes  or  increafes  according  to  the  variations  of 
its  temperature.  In  warm  regions,  the  delicate  and 
fenfible  frame  of  the  inhabitants  does  not  require  the 
dimulation  of  fermented  liquors.  In  colder  countries, 
the  conditution  of  the  natives,  more  robuft  and  more 
fluggifh,  Hands  in  need  of  generous  liquors  to  quicken 
and  animate  it.  But  among  favages  the  defire  of  fome- 
thing  that  is  of  power  to  intoxicate,  is  in  every  fitu- 
ation  the  fame.  While  thefe  are  engaged  in  war,  or 
in  any  intereding  fituation,  the  powers  of  nature  are 
roufed  to  the  mod  vigorous  exertions.  But  thefe  ani¬ 
mating  fcenes  are  fucceeded  by  long  intervals  of  repofe, 
during  which  the  favage  meets  with  nothing  that  he 
deems  of  fufficient  importance  to  merit  his  attention. 
He  languifhes  in  this  feafon  of  indolence.  The  pof- 
ture  of  his  body  is  an  emblem  of  the  date  of  his 
mind.  In  one  climate  cowering  over  the  fire  in  the 
cabin,  in  another  dretched  under  the  fhade  of  fome 
tree,  he  dozes  away  his  time  in  deep,  or  in  an  un¬ 
thinking  joylefs  inactivity,  not  far  removed  from  it. 
As  drong  liquors  awake  him  from  this  torpid  date, 
give  a  brifker  motion  to  his  fpirits,  and  enliven  his 

x  Dr.  Robertfon,  in  his  Hiftoryof  America,  v.  i.  p.  397,  398.  Confer. 
Goguet  POrigine  ties  Loix,  1.  2.  c.  3.  Gumilla,  v.  1.  p.  257.  Lozano 
Defcript.  de  Gran  Chaco,  p.  56.  103.  Ribas,  p.  8.  Ulloa,  v.  1.  p.249. 
337.  Marchaias,  v.  4.  p.  436:  Fernandez  Million,  de  las  Chiquit.  35. 
Barrere,  p.  203.  Blanco  Converf.  de  Piritu,  31. 

whole 
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whole  frame,  his  love  of  them  grows  exceffive,  and 
from  a  penfive  melancholy  animal,  he  becomes  gay, 
frolickfome,  and  transported  y. 

The  juice  of  the  grape  was  the  earlieft  fermented 
liquor  we  read  of.  The  arkite  patriarch,  who  relided 
at  the  bottom  of  mount  Baris,  or  Luban  %  the  Ararat 
a  of  Mofes,  planted  the  vine  b,  and  cultivated  it  in 
this  region,  and  was  the  firft  perfon  that  experienced 
the  inebriating  effe&s  of  its  grape  c.  According  to 

the 

y  Vid.  Virg.  Georg.  1.  i.  p.  24.  Melendez  Teforos  Verdad,  v.  3.  p. 
369.  D’Acugna’s  Voyages  and  Difcoveries,  p.  59. 

2  Laban  and  Luban,  or  Labar  and  Lubar  (Epiphanius,  L  1.  p.  5  &  6. 
Cedrenus,  p.  11,  12.)  is  the  fame  mountain  as  that  called  mount  Baris  by 
Nicolaus  Damafcenus  (Eufeb.  Praspar.  Evang.  1.  11.  p.  414.)  and  as  the 
Ararat  of  Mofes.  See  Bryant’s  Analyfis,  v.  2.  p.  447.  v.  3.  p.  21. 

a  Genef.  ch.  8.  v.  4. 

b  Genef.  ch.  9.  v.  20.  Berofus  apud  Eufeb.  Chron.  p.  8.  Several 
countries  produce  grapes  fpontaneoufly.  Diod.  1.  3.  p.  231.  239.  1.  4.  p. 
237.  Strabo,  1.  15.  p.  1017.  Rec.  des  Voyages  au  Nord,  t.  5.  p.  40.  t.  9. 
p.  143.  Lefcarbot,  Hill,  de  la  Nouv.  France,  p.  562.  Thefe  grapes 
make  very  good  wine. 

c  Genef.  ch.  9.  v.  21.  This  was  probably  a  difcovery  pofterior  to  the 
deluge  i  for  Noah  was  furprized  at  the  effefts  of  the  liquor.  It  was 
perhaps  accidental,  like  to  the  Indians,  who  firft  made  incifions  in  the 
bark  of  certain  trees,  with  a  view  of  drinking  the  cooling  liquor  which 
diflilled  from  them  ;  but  foon  found,  that  by  being  kept  in  veflels,  it 
acquired  different  and  more  agreeable  qualities.  Barry’s  Obfervations  on 
the  Wines  of  the  Ancients. 

The  poets,  who  were  infpired  by  wine,  celebrate  its  praifes ;  and  not 
fatisfied  with  allowing  it  to  be  a  molt  ufeful  human  invention,  afcribe  it 
to  the  gods,  to  Ofiris,  Saturn,  and  Bacchus,  and  call  it  their  heavenly 
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the  Egyptian  traditions,  Ofiris  d  was  the  firft  who 
cultivated  the  vine,  and  communicated  to  mankind 
the  art  of  making  wine The  inhabitants  of  Africa 
attribute  the  fame  f  to  the  elder  Bacchus  g.  They  are 


ne<5tar.  Homer  diftinguifhes  it  by  the  name  of  koto*  a  divine  be¬ 

verage.  In  his  time  the  vine  flourifhed,  and  various  wines  were  well 
known-,  and  by  the  praifes  which  he  bellowed  on  them,  he  feems,  as 
Horace  obferves  (Laudibus  arguitur  vini  vinoius  Homeius.  Ep.  xix. 
1.  i.)  to  have  often  experienced  their  falutary  effects:  his  heroes  were 
animated  by  it  in  their  councils,  and  in  the  field  ;  and  Neftor  was  not 
more  remarkable  for  his  length  ot  years,  than  for  his  large  draughts  of 
wine.  The  women  in  his  time  were,  equally  with  the  men,  allowed  the 
ufe  of  it,  which  by  the  Romans,  in  the  early  time  of  the  common- wealth, 
was  denied  them  ;  and  he  celebrates  Naufica  for  entertaining  with  it 
her  virgin  companions.  Barry’s  Obfervations  on  the  Wines  of  the  An¬ 
cients. 

d  See  Bocharti  Opera,  Banier’s  Mythology,  Ramfay’s  Cyrus,  and  other 
Writers  on  Mythology.  Comp.  Bryant’s  Analyfis,  v.  i.  pag.  302.  306. 
309,  310.  316.  372.  400.  V.  2.  p.  30.  56.  73.  78.  147.  163.  198. 
203.  220.  223.  226.  251-  270.  328.  332..  391.  V.  3.  p.  40..  n.  217.  344»- 
41 1.  444.  Bryant’s  Ohfervations  on  Ancient^Hillory,  p.  166. 

e  Diod.  1.  1.  p.  19^  Comp.  Genefi  ch.  40.  v.  9,  &c. 

f  Diodor.  1.  3.  p.  239. 

s  Bacchus,  in  Scripture  called  Chus,  the  father  of  Nimrod,  Alorus, 
or  Orion.  See  Bryant’s  Analyfis,  v.  1.  p.  123.  177.  308.  313.  3-16.  361. 
456.  v.  2.  p.  199.  v.  3.  p.  40.  195-.  213.  229.  274.  41 1-  4i8.  444-  454* 
Bryant’s  Obfervations,  p.  149-  Banier’s  Mythology,  v.  2.  p.  43^-  *ecb 
p.  457.  Bocharti  Opera,  paffim. 

h  Noah,  the  arkite  patriarch,  had'  different  appellations  in  different 
places,  and  his  titles  were  multiplied  from  his  various  attributes.  Thus 
we  find  him  mentioned  under  the  names  of  Nous,  Nufus,  Noachus,  Nus, 
Nys,  Noys,  Noos,tNoa,  Pachus,  Num,  Noas,  Noafis,  Cronus,  Deus,  Dios, 

Dionufus,  Sefollris,  Seififthrus,  Xixouthros,  Menes,  Zuth,  Zeus,  Zeuth, 

Cecrops, 


)th  referable  to  the  patriarch  Noah  \  Melchizedeck, 

•  '  -  •  king 
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king  of  Salem,  offered  a  thankfgiving  of  bread  ana 
wine  for  the  vi&ory  gained  by  Abraham 

Cecrops,  Canobus,  Canopus,  Atlas,  Noubi  Deus  Lunus  Hermes 
Thoth,  O  fir  is,  Phoroneus,  Prometheus,  Jairus  Pofeidon,  Nerev  , 

Cronus,  Can  Oanes,  Cannes,  Hippius  Taureus,  Srfuthru,,  Myr-medon 
Fohi,  Chin-nong.  See  Bryant’s  Analyfis,  v.  2.  p.  58-  >98-  2°+ 

207.  211.  220.  225.  231.  n.  264.  270.  275.  294.  4|5-  '  3n  pa  -  &c9et 

392.  583.  584.  Gebelin,  Monde  Primiuf  Analyfe,  et  compare,  «c. 

Plan  General  et  Raifonne,  &c. 

.  Genef.  ch  xlv.  v.  18,  The  juice  of  the  grape  was  early  brought  to 
a  high  degree  of  perfedion.  The  Mareotic  wine  is  well  known,  which 
was  produced  in  Scythia  ^gyptiaca ;  and  is  reprefented  as  very  powerful. 

Haec  ilia  eft,  Pharios  quae  fregit  noxia  reges, 

Dum  fervata  cavis  potant  Mareotica  gemmis. 

Gratii- Cuneget.  v.  312. 

All  the  Ionian  coaft  about  Gaza  in  Paleftine  was  famous  for  this 
liquor;  as  was  the  region  near  Sarepta,  at  the  foot  ot  Ltbanus.  1 
wines  of  thefe  parts  are  fpoken  of  by  Sidomus  Apollinaris,  and  ranked 
"with  the  beft  of  Italian  and  Grecian  growth, 


Vina  mihi  non  funt  Gagetica,  Chia,  Falerna 
Quaeque  Sareptano  palmite  miffa  bibas. 


Carm.  17.  v. 


Above  all,  the  wine  of  Chalybon  in  Syria  is  mentioned  as  of  the  higheft 
repute  We  learn  from  Strabo,  that  at  one  time  it  was  entirely  let  apart 
for  the  ufe  of  the  kings  of  Perfia,  1.  15..  p.  1068.  It  is  taken  notice  ot 
by  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  when  he  is  fpeaking  of  the  wealth  ot  Tyre,,  chap, 
xxvii  v  18  “  Damafcus  was  thy  merchant  im the  multitude  of  the  wares 

of  thy  making,  in  the  multitude  of  all  riches,  in- the  wine  ot  Chelbon, 
and  white  wool.”  Cyprus,  Crete,  Chos,  Chios,  and  Letbos  called  TEthi- 
ope,  were  famous  on  the  fame  account.  7  here  was  alfo  fine  wine  very 
earlv  in  Sicily  about  Tauromenium,  in  the  country  of  the  Lasftrygons 
and'Cyclopians.  Homer.  Odyff.  1.  v.  357-  In  Thrace  were  the  Maro- 
nian  wines,  which  grew  upon  mount  Ifma-rus,  and  are  celebrate  y 
Homer,  Odyff.  1.  v.  196.  and  Pliny,  1.  14.  c.  16.  p.  714-  .  But  no  place 
was  in  more  repute  than  Campania,  where  were  the  Forrruan  and  baler- 
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In  countries  unfavourable  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
grape,  other  produdions  have  been  fubftituted.  Beer, 
the  refult  of  a  much  more  intricate  procefs  than  wine, 
was  drank  in  the  earlieft  ages  k.  Where  thefe  were 
wanting  \  feveral  nations  have  been  habituated  to 
drink  the  blood  of  the  animals  they  flew,  while  hot  m  ; 

a  cuftom 

nian  grapes.  Some  of  very  noble  growth  were  to  be  found  in  Iberia  and 
Mauritania.  In  the  latter,  writers  mention  vines  fo  ample,  that  they 
equalled  the  trees  of  the  foreft.  Strabo  fays,  that  their  trunks  could 
hardly  be  grafped  by  two  men  j  and  that  their  clufters  were  a  foot  and 
a  half  in  length,  1.  17.  p.  1182.  There  was  wine  among  the  Indie  Ethi¬ 
opians,  particularly  in  the  country  of  the  Oxydracse  (Strabo,  1.  15.  p. 
1008.)  who  were  fuppofed  to  be  the  defeendants  of  Bacchus.  They  had 
alfo  a  ftrong  drink  made  of  rice,  which  was  particularly  ufed  at  their 
facrifices.  Ibid.  p.  1035.  In  like  manner  the  people  of  Lufitania  and 
Bcetica  made  a  fermented  liquor  called  Zuth  ;  the  knowledge  of  which 
was  borrowed  from  Egypt,  Herod,  1.  2.  c.  77.  Hence  they  were  fup¬ 
pofed  to  have  been  inftru&ed  by  Ofiris.  Hefychius  calls  it  wine,  and 
fays,  that  it  was  made  of  barley.  It  is  alfo  mentioned  by  Strabo,*  1.  3. 
p.  233.  See  Bryant’s  Ancient  Mythology,  v.  3.  p.  51 1.  from  which  this 
note  is  extra&ed. 

k  Diod.  1.  1.  p.  24. 

1  Hi  ft-  Nat.  de  l’lflande,  t.  2.  p.  202. 

Strabo,  1.  16.  p.  1121.  1.  17.  p.  11 77.  Virg.  Georg.  1.  3.  v.  463, 
Martini,  Hift.  de  la  Chine,  1.  1.  p.  20.  It  has  been  related  by  fome 
writers,  that  the  blood  of  young  perfons  or  animals  was  conveyed  into 
the  veins  of  aged  perfons,  in  order  to  render  them  younger  ;  and  Heifter 
in  his  furgery  has  deferibed  this  procefs.  In  the  days  of  chivalry,  a  cer¬ 
tain  Arcadian  fountain  was  fought  after  for  this  purpofe,  and  fome  early 
navigators  thought  they  had  difcovered  it  in  America.  It  is  certain,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Lewis  the  Xlth  of  France,  famous  for  his  miftrefles,  his 
baftards,  and  his  devout  pilgrimages,  when  fenfible  of  the  approaches  of 
death,  fhut  himfelf  up  in  the  caltle  of  Pleflis-les-tours,  and,  inacceflible 
to  every  one,  furrounded  by  guards,  and  a  prey  to  the  rnoft  bitter  reflec¬ 
tions,  fent  for  a  hermit  of  Calabria,  called  Francifco  Martorillo,  fince 
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adored  as  a  faint,  under  the  name  of  St.  Francifco  de  Paulo,  and  throw¬ 
ing  himfelf  at  his  feet,  entreated  him  with  a  flood  of  tears  to  intercede 
with  God,  that  his  life  might  be  prolonged ;  “  as  if  the  voice  of  a  Cala¬ 
brian  friar,”  fays  Voltaire,  “  in  a  village  of  France,  could  arreft  the  ordi¬ 
nance  of  God,  or  preferve  a  weak  and  perverfe  foul  in  a  worn-out  body, 
contrary  to  the  rules  of  nature.  While  he  was  thus  begging  for  life  of 
a  foreign  hermit,  he  thought  to  recruit  the  weak  remains  that  were  left, 
by  drinking  the  blood  of  young  children,  fondly  imagining  to  con-edt 
thereby  the  acrimony  of  his  own.  This  prince  always  went  covered  with 
relics,  and  conftantly  wore  a  leaden  figure  of  the  Virgin  Mary  in  his  hat, 
of  which  it  is  faid  he  ufed  to  afk  pardon  for  his  murders  before  he  com¬ 
mitted  them.  He  made  the  Virgin  Mary  a  Countefs,  by  conferring  a 
deed  of  the  Earldom  of  Bologne  on  the  Holy  Virgin.”  The  Jews  pre- 
fcribed  the  drinking  the  blood  of  young  children  to  old  perions  troubled 
with  the  apoplexy,  leprofy,  or  convulflons.  Oeuvres  de  Voltaire,  t.  3. 
ch.  80.  Wraxall’s  Memoirs  of  the  Kings  of  France  of  the  Race  of 
Valois. 

Sheldon  relates,  that  a  Mahometan  prieft,  who  was  delirous  of  de- 
ftroying  the  enemies  of  his  prophet,  foretold  the  king  of  Arrakan,  that 
he  would  not  live  long  j  but  that  to  prolong  his  life,  he  Ihould  facrifice 
fix  thoufand  of  his  fubjects,  four  thoufand  white  cows,  and  two  thoufand 
white  doves,  and  take  out  their  hearts,  and  make  a  compofition,  upon 
which  he  fhould  live.  The  king  followed  the  advice,  by  an  immediate 
maflfacre  of  his  fubjedts. 

The  Morlacks,  whether  they  happen  to  be  of  the  Roman  or  of  the 
Greek  church,  have  very  Angular  ideas  about  religion  ;  and  the  ignorance 
of  their  teachers  daily  augments  this  monftrous  evil.  They  are  as  firmly 
perfuaded  of  the  reality  of  witches,  fairies,  inchantments,  no<5turnal  ap¬ 
paritions,  and  fortilages,  as  if  they  had  feen  a  thoufand  examples  of  them. 
Nor  do  they  make  the  leaft  doubt  about  the  evidence  of  vampires  •,  and 
attribute  to  them,  as  in  Tranfylvania,  the  fucking  the  blood  of  infants. 
Therefore  when  a  man  dies  fuipedted  of  becoming  a  vampire,  or  veckod- 
lak,  as  they  call  it,  they  cut  his  hams,  and  prick  his  whole  body  with 
pins  ;  pretending,  that  after  this  operation  he  cannot  walk  about.  There 
are  even  inftances  of  Morlacchi,  who,  imagining  that  they  may  poflibly 
thirfl:  for  children^  blood  after  death,  entreat  their  heirs,  and  fomuimes 
oblige  them  to  promife  to  treat  them  as  vampires  when  they  die.  Strange’s 
Travels  into  Dalmatia,  juft  publiflied. 

A  wooden  crofs,  and  a  large  {tone,  placed  at  the  head,  are  put  into  the 
grave,  to  prevent  the  dead  from  becoming  a  vampyr,  or  a  {trolling  nac- 
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a  cuftom  /till  prevalent  among  fome  favage  nations n ; 
which  they  fuppofe  ftrengthens  the  conftitution  °. 

Many 

airnal  bloodfucker.  Baron  Born’s  Travels  through  the  Bannat  of  Te- 
melwar,  Tranfylvania,  and  Hungary,  an.  1770.  Lett.  3. 

The  leproly  was  hardly  known  in  the  northern  parts,  until  it  was  im¬ 
ported  from  Africa  and  Alia  in  the  time  of  the  Cruiades.  Lewis  VIII.  of 
Fiance,  by  his  will  in  1225,  bequeathed  one  hundred  fols  to  each  of  the 
two  thoufand  Lazarettos  in  his  kingdom,  which  is  a  proof  of  the  increafe 
or  the  leprofy  during  the  Crufades. 

Vv  ith  1  efpedt  to  the  fountain  above-mentioned,  faid  to  make  old  people 
young,  it  was-  once  generally  credited.  P.  Martyr  not  only  believed  it 
pofiible,  but  adduces  proofs  of  it.  Vide  Dec.  2.  ch.  9.  p.  93.  and  par¬ 
ticularly  Dec.  7*  ch.  7.  p.  265.  It  is  known,  fays  Boflu,  in  his  Travels, 
v.  2.  p.  6.  that  Don  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  difcovered  Florida  as  he  was  in 
fearch  of  Bimini,  the  ifle  containing  the  river  Jordan  and  the  fountain, 
io  renowned  by  the  Indians  of  Cuba,  who  afierted  that  its  waters  had  the 
quality  of  making  men  young  again.  Leon  believed  this  fable,  and  went 
in  fearch  of  the  fountain  without  finding  it.  He  fent  Capt.  Perez  de 
Ortubia,  and  the  pilot  de  Antonio  de  Alminos  upon  this  difcovery  :  he 
touched  at  the  bay  of  Puerto  Rico,  where  he  found  Bimini,  but  neither 
the  river  Jordan,  nor  the  fountain.  Don  Juan  died  fome  time  after, 

unfuccefsfully  fearchipg.for  this  famous  fountain.  -  . 

. 

When  the  account  of  this  fountain  was  firfb  tranfmitted  to  Madrid, 
many  Spaniards  embarked  at  Cadiz  to  go  in  purfuit  of  it-  but  when  they 
returned,  every  one  found  that  they  had  been  deceived  *,  inftead  of  beini 
young,  they  were  grown  older,  and  the  people  laughed  at  their  long  and 
troublefome  voyage,  which,  however,  was  attended  with  the  difcovery  of 
Cape  Corrientes. 

Hift.  Nat.  de  l’lfiande,  t.  2.  p.  202.  252.  Buffon,  Nat.  Hift.  t.  3. 
p.  485.  Hawkefworth’s  Voyages. 

Goguet,  in  his  l’Origine  des  Loix,  b.  2.  art.  2.  obferves,  that  thofe 

people,  who  hunt  wild  goats  and  fhamoys  upon  the  Alps,  always  drink 

the  blood  of  the  beafts  as  foon  as  they  are  killed.  Having  afked  them 

the  reafon  of  this  practice,  they  told  him,  nothing  was  fo  itrengthening 

as  blood  drank  hot.  Bofman  fays,  that  Anqua,  a  commander  of  the 

Jabife  negroes  on  the  Gold  Coaft,  frequently  refreihed  himfelf,  b£  drink- 

• 
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Many  nations  of  antiquity,  before  they  knew  the 
vine,  colle&ed  wild  honey,  which  they  fermented 
into  hydromel  p,  a  liquor  dill  frequent  in  Abyffinia, 
Poland,  and  Mufcovy.  The  Tartars  q,  the  Moxes  r, 

and 

ing  the  blood  of  his  captives,  and  fometimes  of  his  wives.  Defcription 
of  the  Coaft  of  Guinea,  Let.  2.  p.  23. 

p  Plutarch.  Sympof.  1.  5.  p.  672.  The  grape,  the  pear,  and  the  cherry 
were  introduced  into  England  in  1550.  Xenophon,  in  his  Expedition  of 
Cyrus,  &c.  mentions  Cerazunt,  a  Greek  city,  fituated  in  the  country  of 
the  Colchians  near  the  fea,  and  a  colony  of  the  Sinopians,  From  this 
city  Lucullus,  in  his  return  from  his  expedition  againft  Mithridatee, 
brought  cherry-trees  into  Italy,  in  the  year  of  Rome  680  ;  and  120  years 
afterwards  they  were  carried  into  Britain  ;  they  feem  to  have  had  their 
name  from  this,  or  the  city  from  them.  Tournefort  tells  us,  that  he 
found  all  the  hills,  jn  the  neighbourhood  of  it,  covered  with  thole  trees. 
Cerazunt  (s k  KsfafrouVr*)  was  afterwards  called  Pharnaceia,  though  Pto¬ 
lemy,  Strabo,  and  Pliny  make  them  different  towns.  Xenophon,  1.  5. 
Pliny,  1.  15.  ch.  25.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  fays,,  that  Lucullus  was 
the  fir  ft,  that  fiom  hence  carried  thele  trees  to  Rome  •  and  Pliny  obferves, 
that  they  were  not  known  before  the  battle  which  Lucullus  fought  with 
Mithridates.  ^  Tournefort’s  Levant,  v.  3.  1.  5.  p.-^S.  In  the  year  1^40, 
cherry-trees  from  Flanders  were  firft  planted  in  Kent.  Anderfon’s  Chron 
Deduction  of  Commerce.  Lord  Kaims’s  Sketches  of  the  Hiftory  oftMan  ’ 
fed.  1. 

*  They  extra#  from  the  milk  of  of  mares  made  four,  a  kind  of  liquor, 
almoll  as  ftrong  as  brandy.  Marco  Polo,  1.  i.  c.  57. 

*  *.  '1  ...  t  Li  i 

A  barbarous  nation  of  America,  make  a  ftrong  liquor  of  certain 
roots  putrefied,  and  infufed  in  water.  Lett.  Edif.  t.  10.  p.  194,  195. 

,.z  I  ,  A - •  ,  r  t 

They  extraded  an  intoxicating  liquor  called  Chicha,  from  Maize,  or 
the  Manioc  root,  which  is  firft  chewed  by  their  women,  and  the  faliva, 
like  yeft,  excites  a  vigorous  fermentation,  and  in  a  few  days  the  liquor 
becomes  fit  for  drinking,  which  thefe  people  are  paffionately  fond  of. 
Lett.  Edif.  t.  25-  p*  195*  Acofta,  Hift.  Nat.  des  Indes,  fol.  162.  Dam- 
pier’s  Voyages.  Wafer’s  Voyages,  &c.  p.  8.  Defcription  of  the  Ifthmus 
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and  different  tribes  of  Americans  %  the  Otaheiteans  \ 


of  America,  p.  154.  Voyag.  de  Frezier,  p.  6 2.  Voyag.  de  J.  de  Lery, 
p.  124.  Voyag.  des  Holland,  t.  2.  p.  38.  Goguet  1’Origine  des  Loix, 
1.  2.  art.  3.  Stadius  ap.  de  Bry,  t.  3.  p.  m.  Robinfon’s  America,  v.  1. 
p.  397.  Ulloa’s  Voyage  to  South  America,  v.  1.  b.  5.  ch.  5.  p.  263. 
and  at  p.  289.  ch.  7.  he  fpecifies  the  medicinal  qualities  of  this  drink. 
See  alfo  b.  6.  ch.  6.  p.  405.  Lafitau  Moeurs  des  Sauvages,  t.  2.  p.  114. 
See  likewile  the  Hiftory  of  Maby,  p.  116.  This  kind  of  fermented 
liquor  is  known  in  Africa,  and  is  ftill  common  in  the  Weft  India  iflands. 
The  negroes  ferment  the  juice  of  the  fugar  cane,  and  term  it  Maby,  which 
they  ufe  in  funeral  rites,  and  throw  it  upon  the  graves  of  their  deceafed 
friends,  in  order  to  aftift  them  in  their  journey  towards  the  other  world. 
See  Lafitau  Moeurs  des  Sauvages,  t.  2.  p.  116.  et  feq.  and  particularly 
Fermin,  Defcription  de  Surinam,  t.  1.  p.  66.  et  feq.  in  which  he  has  given 
an  accurate  defcription  of  the  Manioc,  and  its  culture.  See  alfo  Labat, 
Nouveau  Voyage  aux  Tiles  de  l’Amerique,  t.  1.  ch.  16.  p.  379.  The 
bread  made  from  this  poifonous  vegetable  is  ufed  at  the  tables  of  the  beft 
families  in  the  Weft  Indies.  I  have  eat  it  there,  and  do  not  think  it 
inferior  to  wheaten  bread.  Vid.  P.  Martyr,  Dec.  3.  ch.  5.  p.  123.  ch.  9. 
p.  142.  Dec.  4.  ch.  10.  p.  173.  Dec.  8.  ch.  3.  p.  288.  In  the  Voyage 
du  Brue  dans  Prevot  Hift.  Gen.  de  Voyag.  t.  3.  p.  368.  there  is  not  only 
a  defcription  of  the  Manioc,  and  its  ufe,  but  likewife  an  elegant  engraving 
of  the  plant,  and  its  mode  of  preparation. 

1  They  chew  a  root  they  call  Ava  Ava,  which  fermenting  by  means 
of  the  faliva,  produces  a  liquor  very  inebriating.  Capt.  Cook  mentions 
his  drinking  this  liquor  with  the  natives,  whom  he  faw  prepare  it.  See 
his  laft  Voyage,  v.  1.  p.  186. 

In  Schouten’s  and  Le  Maire’s  Voyage  round  the  World,  anno  1616. 
a  fimilar  liquor  was  prepared  for  them  by  the  natives  of  Horn  Illand. 
At  a  banquet,  at  which  two  of  the  native  princes  were  prefent,  a  com¬ 
pany  of  men  came  in  with  a  quantity  of  Cana ,  an  herb  of  which  they 
make  their  drink,  and  each  of  them  having  taken  a  mouthful,  they  for 
fome  time  chewed  it  together,  and  then  put  it  into  a  wooden  trough, 
poured  water  upon  it,  and  having  ftirred  and  ftrained  it,  prefented  this 
liquor  in  cups  to  their  own  kings,  and  very  civilly  offered  fome  of  it  to 
the  Dutch,  who  declined  tailing  of  it.  See  Charlev.  Hift.  of  Paraguay, 
t.  1.  b.  4.  p.  219. 
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the  natives  of  Siberia,  and  Kamfchatka  u,  have  each 
difcovered  the  art  of  fermentation,  or  fome  method 
of  intoxication  x. 

■*  Thefe  people  prepare  a  liquor  from  a  fpecies  of  mufhroom,  which 
by  fermentation  becomes  fo  a&ive,  that  the  urine  of  perfons  intoxicated 
by  it,  poffeftes  an  inebriating  quality  (Hilt,  of  Kamfchatka).  This 
excretory  fluid  appears  to  poffefs  fignal  virtues  in  the  opinion  of  the  Hot¬ 
tentots.  See  their  Marriage  Ceremonies  in  Kolben’s  Hiftory  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  v.  i.  ch.  13.  p.  153.  In  fome  parts  of  India,  the  urine 
of  a  cow  is  efteemed  the  moft  facred,  and  is  particularly  fought  after  for 
patients  expiring  under  difeafe.  Picart’s  Relig.  Ceremon.  v.  5.  p.  28.  in 
which  there  is  an  engraved  plate,  reprefenting  the  manner  o£  placing  the 
patient  under  the  cow’s  tail. 

*  Some  tribes  of  American  Indians,  who  are  fo  deficient  in  knowledge, 
as  to  be  unacquainted  with  the  method  of  giving  an  inebriating  ftrength 
to  liquors  by  fermentation,  can  accomplifh  the  fame  by  other  means. 
The  people  of  the  iflands  of  North  America,  and  of  California,  ufed 
for  this  purpofe  the  fmoke  of  tobacco,  drawn  up  with  a  certain  inftru- 
ment  into  the  noftrils,  the  fumes  of  which  afcending  the  brain,  they  felt 
all  the  tranfports  and  frenzy  of  intoxication.  Oviedo  Hift.  ap  Ramuf. 
v.  3.  p.  1 1 3.  Venegas,  v.  1.  p.  68.  Naufrag.  de  Cabeca  de  Vaca,  cap. 
26.  Wafer’s  Voyages,  &c.  with  a  plate.  Columbus,  in  his  fecond 
voyage  to  the  Weft  Indies,  remarked,  that  every  cacique  or  prince  had 
a  detached  temple  fet  apart  for  the  fervice  of  certain  wooden  images  called 
Cemies,  before  which  they  performed  feveral  ceremonies,  and  prayed  with 
great  devotion.  In  each  of  thefe  temples  was  a  round  table,  on  which 
was  a  certain  kind  of  powder,  which,  being  laid  on  the  head  of  the  idol, 
the  devotee  fnuffed  it  up  through  a  hollow  cane,  confifting  of  two 
branches,  at  the  fame  time  repeating  a  kind  of  jargon,  which  feemed 
altogether  unintelligible  ;  and  by  this  powder  he  was  immediately  intoxi¬ 
cated.  Thefe  images  had  different  names,  and  fome  were  in  much  higher 
reputation  than  others,  fo  that  a  Cemi  of  chara&er  was  frequently  ftolen. 
Some  Spaniards  once  rufhed  into  a  temple,  at  which  the  idol  began  to 
cry  aloud  in  the  Indian  tongue ;  the  Chriftians,  however,  foon  compre¬ 
hended  and  difcovered  the  trick,  by  kicking  it  down  ;  when  they  per¬ 
ceived  that  it  was  fuppliedwith  a  trunk,  the  farther  end  of  which  reached 
to  a  dark  corner  of  the  apartment,  where  a  man  lay  concealed  among 
boughs  and  leaves,  and  fpoke  what  was  dictated  by  the  Cacique,  who, 
now  finding  himfelf  detected,  earneftly  entreated  the  Spaniards  not  to 
communicate  the  difcovery  to  his  fubje&s,  as  it  would  render  it  impofiible 
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for  him  to  keep  them  in  obedience.  Cortez,  Hid.  of  New  Spain,  p.  203. 
Collection  of  Voyages,  v.  t.  p.  65.  Tobacco  was  taken  internally  by 
mod  nations  of  the  Americans,  in  fuch  quantities,  as  to  produce  an 
inebriating  effect.  This  was  chiefly  adopted  by  the  priefts,  jugglers,  and 
doctois,  and,  by  throwing  them  into  violent  agitations,  impofed  upon 
the  credulity  of  the  people,  as  a  fpecies  of  infpiration.  Similar  agitations 
were  practifed  by  the  ancient  oracles  and  Sibyls,  and  have  been  continued 
to  the  prefent  time  with  different  religious  lects,  particularly  very  lately 
by  the  French  prophets ;  and  at  this  time  in  Wales,  by  a  fociety  called 
Jumpers.  See  Sophronikos,  a  Check  to  Enthuflafm,  or  an  Anfwer  to 
John  Philadelphia,  1 776.  Athen.  1.  9.  p.  380.  Acofta,  Hill.  Mor.  de 
Indus,  lib.  5.  cap.  26.  Moeurs  des  Sauvages,  t.  1.  p.  333,  344,  382. 
et  t.  2.  p.  136.  Topes  de  Gomara,  Hill.  Univ.  des  Indes,  1.  1.  c.  27 
Petr.  Martyr.  Nov.  Orb.  Dec.  1.  1.  9.  L’Abbe  Lambert,  Obfervat.  fur 
les  Moeurs,  Coutumes,  &c.  t.  2.  ch.  32. 

The  Othomacoas,  a  tribe  feated  on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco,  employ 
a  compofition,  which  they  call  Tupa.  It  is  formed  of  the  feeds  of  an 
unknown  plant,  reduced  to  powder,  and  certain  fhells  burnt  and  pul¬ 
verized.  The  effects  of  this,  when  drawn  up  into  the  noltrils,  are  fo 
violent,  that  they  refemble  madnefs  rather  than  intoxication.  Gumilla, 
Hill.  Natur.  v.  1.  p.  286.  Vide  Martyr.  Dec.  8.  ch.  8.  p.  303.  Charlev! 
Hill,  of  Paraguay,  v.  1.  b.  7.  p.  399.  b.  9.  p.  97.  Wafer’s  Defcription 
of  the  Ifthmus  of  Darien,  p.  166.  Opium  is  ufed  by  the  Dervifes  in 
the  Eaft,  in  order  to  excite  religious  agitations.  Tournefort’s  Levant, 

v.  2.  1.  7.  p.  342.  Pocock’s  Travels,  v.  1.  p.  152.  Picart’s  Religious 
Ceremonies,  t.  par.  2. 
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SECTION  VII. 


OF  MYSTIC  MEDICINE. 


TH  E  caufes  of  fuperftition  feem  to  have  been 
the  fame  in  the  rude  ftate  of  all  nations,  pro¬ 
ceeding  either  from  a  fond  defire  to  pry  into  futurity, 
or  to  avert  evils  either  fuffered  or  dreaded.  With 
refpedt  to  the  firft,  the  human  mind,  fays  a  celebrated 
writer  y,  is  moft  apt  to  feel  and  to  difcover  this  vain 
curiofity,  when  its  own  powers  are  moft  feeble  and 
uninformed.  Aftonifhed  with  occurrences,  of  which 
it  is  unable  to  comprehend  the  caufe,  it  naturally 
fancies  that  there  is  fomething  myfterious  and  won¬ 
derful  in  their  origin.  Alarmed  at  events,  of  which 
it  cannot  difcern  the  iflue  or  the  confequences,  it  has 
recourfe  to  other  means  of  difcovering  them,  than 
the  exercife  of  its  own  fagacity.  Whenever  fuper¬ 
ftition  is  fo  eftablifhed,  as  to  form  a  regular  fyftem, 
this  deftre  of  penetrating  into  the  fecrets  of  futurity 
is  connected  with  it.  Divination  becomes  a  religious 
acft.  Priefts,  as  the  minifters  of  heaven,  pretend  to 
deliver  its  oracles  to  men.  They  are  the  only  footh- 
fayers,  augurs,  and  magicians,  who  poffefs  the  facred 

y  Robertfon’s  Hift.  of  America,  v.  i.  p.  389, 

and 
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and  important  art  of  difcloling  what  is  hidden  from 
other  eyes. 

But  among  rude  nations,  continues  the  fame  author2, 
who  pay  no  veneration  to  any  fuperintending  power, 
and  who  have  no  eftabliihed  rites  or  minifters  of  re¬ 
ligion  a ;  their  curiofity  to  difcover  what  is  future  or 
unknown,  is  cherifbed  by  a  different  principle,  and 
derives  ftrength  from  another  alliance.  As  the  difeafes 
of  men  in  the  favage  ftate  are,  like  thofe  of  the  animal 
creation,  few,  but  extremely  violent  ;  their  impa¬ 
tience  under  what  they  fuffer,  and  folicitude  for  the 
recovery  of  health,  foon  infpired  them  with  extraordi¬ 
nary  reverence  for  fuch  as  pretended  to  underhand  the 
nature  of  their  maladies,  or  to  preferve  them  from 
their  fudden  and  fatal  effects.  Thofe  ignorant  pre¬ 
tenders,  however,  were  fuch  utter  ftrangers  to  the 
ftrudture  of  the  human  frame,  as  to  be  equally  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  caufes  of  its  diforders,  and  the 

z  Robertfon’s  Hift.  of  America,  v.  i.  p.  390. 

a  Frezier  fays,  that  the  Indians  of  Chili  have  no  religion;  no  temples 
or  idols  having  been  found  among  them,  though  divination  is  common 
among  them,  p.  58.  Hennepin,  the  firft .difcoverer  of  the  river  Miffi- 
flippi,  and  who  was  long  a  refident  among  the  North  American  Indians 
declares  that  many  tribes  among  them  appear  to  have  no  religion.  See 
alfo  NieuhofF,  Church.  Colled,  v.  2.  p.  132.  Lettr.  Edif.  v.  2..  p.  iy7, 
Robertfon’s  America,  v.  1.  p.  381.  Gem.  Careri  Voyage  du  Tour  du 
Monde,  t.  5. 1.  1.  chap.  6.  p.  69.  in  his  Hiltory  of  the  Philippine  Iflands, 
and  l.  2.  ch.  2.  p.  156.  upon  the  fame  fubjed,  and  1.  3.  ch.  5.  p.  299.  in 
his  Defcription  of  the  Marian  Ifles.  Pernetty,  Hift.  d’un  Voy  aux  Ifles 
Malouines,  t.  1.  .ch.  6.  p.  230.  Boftu’s  Louifiana,  v.  1.  p.  198.  Rech. 
Philofoph.  v.  1.  p.  287.  v.  3.  p.  139.  Labrolfe’s  Colledion  of  Voyages* 
v.  1.  p.  96.  445.  v.  2.  p.  33.  Monboddo  on  the  Origin  and  Progreis  of 
JLanguage,  v.  1.  Loubere’s  Siam,  p.  3.  ch.  23. 
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manner  in  which  they  will  terminate.  Enthuflafm, 
mingled  frequently  with  fome  portion  of  craft,  fup- 
plied  what  they  wanted  in  fcience.  They  imputed 
the  origin  of  difeafes  to  fupernatural  influence  ;  and 
preferibed  or  performed  a  variety  of  myfterious  rites, 
which  they  gave  out  to  be  of  power  fufficient  to  re¬ 
move  them.  The  credulity  and  love  of  the  marvel¬ 
lous,  natural  to  uninformed  minds,  favoured  the  de¬ 
ception,  and  prepared  them  to  be  the  dupes  of  their 
impofture.  Among  favages,  their  firft  phyfleians  are 
a  kind  of  conjurers  or  wizards,  who  boaft  that  they 
know  what  is  paft,  and  can  foretell  what  is  to  come. 
Incantations,  forcery,  and  mummeries  of  divers  kinds, 
no  lefs  ftrange  than  frivolous,  are  the  means  they 
employ  to  expel  the  imaginary  caufes  of  malignity  b  ; 
and,  relying  upon  the  efficacy  of  thefe,  they  predid: 

with 

b  P.  Melch.  Hernandez,  Memorial  de  Cheriqui.  Collect.  Orig.  Pap.  i. 

In  Adair’s  Hiftory  of  the  American  Indians,  we  have  a  particular 
account  of  their  manner  of  curing  the  fick  •,  and  the  author  relates  a 
converfation  he  had  with  an  old  Indian  phyfician,  who  told  him,  “  that 
they  had  killed  an  old  witch  for  having  ufed  deftrubtive  charms.”  Bccaui'e 
a  child  was  iuddenly  taken  ill,  and  died,  on  the  phyfician’s  falfe  evidence  ; 
the  father  went  4o  the  poor  helplefs  old  woman,  who  was  fitting  innocent 
and  unlufpedting,  and  funk  his  tomohawk  into  her  head,  without  the 
leaft  fear  of  being  called  to  account,  p.  176,  177. 

In  the  year  1 765,  an  old  phyfician  or  prophet,  almoft  drunk  with 
fpirituous  liquors,  fays  this  writer,  came  to  pay  me  a  friendly  vifit  :  his 
filiation  made  him  more  communicative  than  he  would  have  been  if  quite 
fober.  When  he  came  to  the  door,  he  bowed  himfelf  half  bent,  with 
his  arms  extended  north  and  fouth,  continuing  fo  perhaps  for  the  fpace 
of  a  minute.  Then  raifing  himfelf  ere£t,  with  his  arms  in  the  lame 
pofition,  he  looked  in  a  wild  frightful  manner,  from  the  fouth  weft 

L  1  toward 
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with  confidence  what  will  be  the  fate  of  their  de¬ 
luded  patients.  Thus  fu perdition,  in  its  earlieft  form, 
flowed  from  the  folicitude  of  man  to  be  delivered  from 
prefent  diftrefs,  not  from  his  dread  of  evils  awaiting 
him  in  a  future  life  ;  and  was  originally  ingrafted  on 
medicine,  not  on  religion  c. 

toward  the  north,  and  fung  on  a  low  bafs  key,  To,  To,.  To ,  To,  almoft 
a  minute,  then  He,  He,  He,  He,  for  perhaps  the  fame  fpace  of  time,  and 
then  Wa,  IVa,  IV a,  IV 2,  in  like  manner  :  he  then  tranfpofed,  and  ac¬ 
cented  thofe  facred  notes  feveral  different  ways,  in  a  moft  rapid  guttural 
manner.  Now  and  then  he  looked  upwards,  with  his  head  confiderably  bent 
backward  j  his  fong  continued  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  As  my  door, 
which  was  then  open,  flood  eafl,  his  face  of  courfe  flood  towards  the 
weft ;  but  whether  the  natives  thus  ufually  invoke  the  Deity,  I  cannot 
determine,  p.  176.  Hennepin,  an  early  writer,  coincides  with  Adair  in 
thefe  particulars.  See  his  Continuation  of  a  New  Difcov.  p.  67  and  68, 
and  particularly  at  p.  82.  et  feq.  wherein  he  gives  a  particular  relation  of 
their  phyficians  and  jugglers.  See  Wo  P.  Martyr,  Dec.  1.  1.  9.  p.  52. 
Dec.  8.  ch.  8.  p.  305,  306.  Charlev.  Hill.  Gener.  de  la  N.  France,  t.  1. 
1.  1.  p.  14.  Journal  Hift.  d’un  Voy.  de  l’Amer.  t.  3.  p.  219.  235.  347. 
360  to  369.  425,  426.  Hill,  of  Paraguay,  v.  1.  b.  4.  p.  205.  V.  2.  b.  8. 
p.^95.  Boffu’s  Louifiana,  v.  1.  p.  265.  300.  and  particularly  Demeunier 
L’Efprit  des  Ufages  et  des  Coutumes,  t.  3.  liv.  17.  p.  241.  L’Abbe 
Poyart,  l’Hifloire  de  Loango,  &c.  agreeable  to  whofe  account,  when  the 
king  °f  Cacongo  happens  to  fall  fick,  his  phyficians  begin  by  publifhing 
his  indifpofition  through  the  kingdom,  and  then  every  one  is  obliged  to 
kill  his  dunghill  cock.  Comp.  Religious  Ceremonies  by  Picart,  refpeftins 
the  cock,  v.  4.  p.  2.  10. 

Pliny  fays,  that  magic,  the  offspring  of  medicine,  after  having  for¬ 
tified  itfelf  with  the  help  of  aflrology,  had  borrowed  all  its  fplendor  and 
authority  from  religion,  1.  30.  c.  12.  See  alfo,  1.  29.  c.  1. 

The  Morabots  among  the  wild  Arabs  are  not  lefs  revered  with  them, 
than  the  Okkis  and  Monitous  were  with  the  Americans.  See  Voyages  to 
Barbary  for  the  Redemption  of  Slaves,  p.  30.  and  particularly  p.  4.  38.  in 
M,  Laugier  de  Tofft’s  Account  of  M.  de  Bourk’s  Captivity  and  Releafe. 
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In  all  unenlightened  nations,  the  firft  rites  or  prac¬ 
tices,  which  bear  any  refemblance  to  adts  of  religion, 
have  it  for  their  object  to  avert  evils  which  men  fuffer 
or  dread.  Even  among  nations  whofe  religious  fyftem 
was  more  enlarged,  and  who  had  formed  fome  con¬ 
ception  of  benevolent  beings,  delighted  with  con¬ 
ferring  benefits,  as  well  as  of  malicious  powers,  prone 
to  inflid:  evil ;  fuperftition  ftill  appears  as  the  offspring 
of  fear,  and  all  its  efforts  were  employed  to  avert 
calamities  d.  They  were  perfuaded  that  their  good 
deities,  prompted  by  the  beneficence  of  their  nature, 
would  beftow  every  blefiing  in  their  power,  without 
felicitation  or  acknowledgment  ;  and  their  only  anxi¬ 
ety  was  to  footh  and  deprecate  the  wrath  of  the 

*  Oviedo,  1.  g.  c.  i.  p.  g.  P.  Martyr,  Decad.  p.  102.  The  deities 
of  Cozumel,  Zempoala,  Tlafcala,  Cholula,  Mexico,  and  of  other  parts  of 
America,  were  reprefented  under  the  moft  horrible  forms,  and  facri- 
fices  of  human  victims  were  made  to  fuch  beings.  De  Solis  Conq.  of 
America,  loc.  citat.  Davis’s  Hiftory  of  the  Caribbee  Iflands,  pag.  284, 
et  feq.  Kolben’s  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  v.  1.  ch.  8.  pag.  104..  and  ch.  10. 
Pag-  134-  7 

Father  Tachard  allures  us,  in  his  Voyages,  lib.  5.  that  the  Siamefe 
imagine  the  fupreme  .judge  of  hell  is  eternally  minuting  into  a  memo¬ 
randum  bookj  kept  for  that  purpofe,  the  lives  and  aCtions  of  all  man¬ 
kind  ;  and  when  he  turns  to  the  title  page  of  any  particular  perfon’s  life,  the 
page  fneezes.  And  we,  as  they  fay,  here  on  earth  fym pathetically  fneeze 
with  it :  and  from  hence  arofe  the  cuftom  of  wilhing  long  life  and  pro- 
fperity  to  the  fneezer.  In  Germany  and  Holland,  it  is  ufual  to  move  the 
hat  upon  fuch  an  occafion.  Many  of  the  Afiatics  have  the  fame  cuftom. 
Taverner  s  Voyages,  v.  g.  The  ancient  Greeks  looked  on  fneezing  as 
fomething  ominous  and  preternatural,  and  thereon  pretended  to  ground 
their  predictions.  Beverovicium  in  Epiftolis  Quasftionibus.  Picart’s 
Relig.  Ceremon.  v.  5.  p,  17. 
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powers, 
kind  e. 


whom  they  regarded  as  the  enemies  of  man- 

I  have 


e  Moft  rude  nations  attribute  to  invifible  beings  whatever  is  fuperior 
to  their  fagacity.  Hennepin,  in  his  New  Difcovery  of  a  large  Country 
in  America,  affords  many  proofs  of  this  amongft  the  Indians  bordering 
upon  the  lakes.  They  called  the  breviary,  which  this  miffionary  read  in, 
an  evil  fpirit,  and  it  had  like  to  have  coft  him  his  life.  When  they  firft  faw 
guns,  they  termed  them,  iron  pdfTefTed  with  an  evil  fpirit.  He  adds, 
that  he  had  an  iron  pot  about  three  foot  round.  “  This  pot  the  Indians 
durfl  never  fo  much  as  touch  without  covering  the  hands  firft  in  fome- 
thing  of  caftor  fkin.  And  fo  great  a  terror  was  it  to  the  women,  that 
they  had  it  hung  abroad  upon  the  bough  of  a  tree  ;  for  they  durfl  not 
come  and  fleep  in  the  cabin  when  it  was  there.  I  would  have  made  a 
prelent  of  it  to  fome  of  their  chiefs  •,  but  none  of  them  would  either 
accept  or  make  ufe  of  it,  becaufe  they  thought  that  there  was  a  fpirit  hid 
within,  that  would  certainly  kill  them,”  p.  153,  154,  155.  172,  173. 

Some  tribes  of  Indians  burn  fires  near  their  hammocks,  which  they 
imagine  obviate  the  power  of  evil  demons,  and  divinations  have  fre¬ 
quently  been  made  by  fire.  Lafitau  Mceurs  des  Sauvages,  v.  1.  p.  388. 

With  refpefl  to  what  authors  further  relate  concerning  Okkis,  Ma- 
nitous,  Autmoins,  Cemis,  Demons,  Spirits,  &c.  Vid.  Charlev.  Hiflory 
of  Paraguay,  v.  2.  b.  9.  p.  99,  100.  Journal,  Hift.  d’un  Voyage  de 
l’Amer.  t.  3.  1.  24.  p.  345.  1.  25.  p.  390.  Hift.  Gen.  delaNouv.  France, 
t.  1.  1.  4.  p.  145.  1.  5.  p.  224.  1.  9.  p.  394.  So  expert  are  thefe  jugglers, 
that  this  miffionary  confeffes,  “  Quelques  miffionnaires  ont  crue  que  plus 
d’une  fois  dans  ces  rencontres  les  prefliges  de  ces  Charlatans  avoient  ete 
accompagnes  de  l’operation  vifible  du  demon.”  Hift.  Gen.  de  la  Nouv. 
France,  t.  1.  1.  5.  p.  224.  See  alfo  Boffu’s  Louifiana,  v.  1.  p.  103.  163. 
j68.  1 9 1 .  195.  261.  and  his  entertaining  Remarks  and  Experiments;  and 
at  p.  265,  where  his  commentator.  Dr.  Forfter,  obferves,  that  the  heathen 
nations  in  the  Ruffian  empire  have  exactly  fuch  jugglers  or  conjurors  as 
are  found  among  fome  tribes  of  Indians.  In  the  government  of  Cazan 
are  the  YcheremiJJ'es,  the  I’chuwafhes,  and  the  IVotiaks ,  three  nations;  the 
firft  of  which  call  their  conjurors  MuJJjan ,  the  fecond  Yomrnas  or  Yymmas , 
and  the  third  Y ona  or  Yuno ;  they  are  of  both  fexes,  and  make  the  fame 
grimaces  as  the  American  jugglers.  In  Siberia ,  the  Yungufi ,  the  Yakuti , 
and  the  Byrati ,  call  their  conjurors  Shamans ,  and  they  perform  the  fame 
tricks,  and  make  many  antic  geftures  at  their  pretended  conjurations. 
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The  more  we  go  eaft  in  Siberia,  the  more  frequent  are  thefe  kind  of  con¬ 
jurers,  and  the  more  ftriking  is  the  likenefs  between  the  favage  inhabitants 
of  North  America,  and  the  favage  Nomadic  nations  ot  the  north  eaft 
parts  of  Afia.  Comp.  Kalm’s  Travels  into  N.  America,  iftedit.  v.  3. 
p.  126.  Recherch.  PhiL  fur  les  Amer.  v.  1.  p.  142.  Voyage  en  Sibene 
contenant  la  Defcription  des  Mceurs  et  des  Ufages  des  Peuples  de  ce  Pays, 
par  M.  Gmelin,  Profeffeur  de  Chimie  et  de  Botanique,  &c.  P.  Martyr, 
Dec.  1.  1.  9.  p.  51.  53.  Dec.  2.  ch.  6.  p.  80.  Dec.  3.  ch.  5.  p.  i24* 
ch.  7.  p.  133.  Dec.  7.  ch.  9.  p.  273.  ch.  10.  p.  277.  Dec.  8.  ch.  8. 
p.  306.  ch.  9.  p.  307.  Speaking  of  the  Cemis  or  Zemes,  Martyr  relates 
many  diverting  difputes  between  them,  or  the  Devil,  and  the  Virgin  with 
the  crofs  :  the  difpute  was  to  be  decided  by  binding  the  hands  or  two 
men  behind  their  backs,  and  one  of  them  calling  upon  the  Vngm,  tie 
other  upon  the  Cemis,  to  unbind  their  hands,  the  firft  who  unbound  them  was 
to  be  counted  the  viftor.  “  Sancta  Maria,”  itfeems,  “  forthwith  appeared 
as  a  fayre  virgin  clothed  in  white,  at  whofe  prefence  the  Devill  vanimed 
immediatly,”  and  confequently  loft  the  conteft.  The  Indians,  however, 
fufpedting  fome  intrigue  in  the  affair,  it  was  repeated  in  a  more  lolemn 
aqd  public  manner,  when  “  there  appeared  in  the  fight  of  them  all,  a 
Devill  with  a  long  taile,  a  wide  mouth, tgreat  teeth,  and  homes,  refembling 
the  fimilitude  of  the  image  (Cemis).:  As  the  Devill  attempted  to  loole 
the  bandes  of  his  client,  the  blefled  Virgin  was  immediately  prefent,  and 
with  her  rod  loofed  the  bandes  of  her  fuppliant,  which  were  agayne  likewife 
founde  fail  tyed  about  the  handes  ol  him  that  flood  for  the  contrary 
part.”  If  fuch  ftories  as  thefe  were  credited  by  the  wifeft  men  in  Europe 
in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  we  cannot  admire  at  the  iuperftition  of 
the  ignorant  Indians.  Vid.  Dec.  6.  ch.  6.  p.  80.  In  Dec.  7.  ch.  9.  p.  273. 
he  fays,  “  Infernall  Devills  were  often  Jeene  in  Hifpanioia,  but  fince  the 
facrament  of  the  eucharift  was  ul'ed  in  the  ifland,/  the  Devills  were  no 
more  feene,  which  familiarly  ufed  to  fhew  themfelves  to  ancient  people  in 
the  night.”  See  alfo  Dec.  8.  ch.  9.  p.  307.  where  we  find  ftories  about 
the  crofs,  which  alfo  abound  in  all  the  writers  about  this  period,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  by  De  Solis,  in  his  Conqueft  of  America.  A  crooked  billet, 
which  Cortes  and  his  prieftOlmedo  ftuck  up  at  Zempoala  and  at  Tlafcala, 
as  a  crofs,  was  attended  with  frequent  and  wonderful  illuminations,  which 
frightened  even  the  martial  Tlafcalans.  Dr.  Chandler,  in  his  Travels 
into  Greece,  mentions  a  fimilar  inftance  of  the  credulity  of  the  Greek. 
Chriftians.  “  In  the  firft  year  of  our  refidence  in  the  Levant,”  fays  he, 
«  a  rumour  was  current,  that  a  crofs  of  fhining  light  had  been  feen  at 
Conftantinople  pendant  in  the  air  over  the  grand  mofque,  once  a  church, 
dedicated  to  St.  Sophia*,  and  that  the  Turks  were  in  confternation  at  the 
prodigy,  and  had  endeavoured  in  vain  to  difiipate  the  vapour.” 


M  m 
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I  have  introduced  the  fentiments  of  a  celebrated 
hiftorian  f  upon  the  prefent  fubjedt,  as  they  exhibit 
a  pidture  of  the  primeval  date  of  mod  nations,  when 
ignorance  and  fuperdition  enveloped  the  mind,  and 
influenced  its  operations,  which,  indeed,  holds  a  courle 
io  regular,  that  in  every  age  and  country,  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  particular  padions  will  be  attended  with  flmi- 
lar  eftedts.  It  is  not  therefore  furprizing,  that  the 
cufe  didales,  whole  caufes  were  attributed  to  in- 
vilible  beings,  fliould  have  been  attempted  by  the  aid 
of  charms,  amulets,  and  other  Ipecies  of  magic,  in 
the  early  periods  of  time.  The  practice  was  become 

It  was  ufual  for  perlons-,  who  could  not  write,  to  make  the  figrc  of  the 
crofs  in  confirmation  of  a  charter.  Several  of  thefe  remain,  where  kings 
and  perfons  of  great  eminence  affix,  Signum  crucis  manu  propria  pro 
ignoratione  literarum.  Du  Cange,  Voc.  Crux,  vol.  g.  p.  jigj.  From 
this  is  derived  the  phrafe  of  figning  inftead  of  fubfcribing  a  paper.  Ro- 
bertfon’s  Charles  V.  vol.  i.  p.  278.  8vo.  See  alfo  Warton’s  Hiftory  of 
Englifh  Poetry.  Gabr.  Naude  Addit.  a  l’Hiftoire  de  Louys  XI.  par 
Commes.  Edit,  de  Frefnoy,  tom.  5.  p.  281,  &c.  See  alfo  p.  to. 

•  »  » 

In  Purchas’s  Pilgrimage  we  meet  with  numerous  hiftories  of  the  vifi- 
bility  of  the  Devil,  and  of  various  leagues  and  compacts  made  with  him 
openly.  Philoftratus,  de  Vita  Apollonii1,  1.  4,  fpeaks  of  a  fpirit,  which 
niLtamorphofed  ltfelf  into  a  woman,  and  married  one  Menippus  Lycius, 
at  which  ceremony  Apollonius  was  prefent  (and  “  Multum  fad  urn  ccx*- 
novere,  quod  in  media  Gracia  geftum  fit).”  Sabine,  in  his  Comment  on 
the  10th  of  Ovid.  Metamorph.  mentions  a  fpirit,  which  was  not  only 
married,  but  had  children.  John  Major,  in  the  Life  of  John  the  Monk, 
that  lived  in  the  days  of  Theodofius,  commends  this  monk  for  his  lin¬ 
gular  clemency  •,  but  he  adds,  that  the  Devil  turned  himfelf  into  a  market- 
girl,  and,  by  certain  allurements,  at  length  overcame  the  monk’s  pious 
refolutions-.  See  Winftanley’s  Hiftorical  Rarities,  p.  214.  with  the  ex¬ 
amples  arid  authorities. 

!  Dr.  Robertfon’s  America,  in  loc.  citat. 

familiar 
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familiar  in  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  Chaldea,  Babylon, 
Egypt  and  Perfia,  prior  to  the  time  of  the  facred 
hiftorian  s  :  the  colonies,  which  emigrated  from  theie 
countries,  carried  this  fuperftition  with  them  ;  it  pro¬ 
ceeded  along  the  coaft  of  the  ancient  Phoenicia  b,  and 
from  thence  was  extended  to  the  coafts  of  Africa  and 
Greece  :  in  the  latter,  it  appeared  under  the  form  of 
the  iEfculapian  -fupecftition,  and  oracular  arufpices  ; 
and  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  ‘,  under  that  ot 
Druidifm.  'From  the  northern  extremity  of  the  old, 
it  paffed  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  new  con¬ 
tinent  k  ;  and  was  thus  extended  over  America,  under 

the 


g  Vide  Exod.  ch.  8.  et  paflim. 


TioJ 

*»■  Upon  Phoenician  Navigation,  fee  a  curious  work,,  intitled,  A  General 
Hiftory  of  Difcoveries  and  Improvements  in  ufeful  Arts,  publifhed  in 
numbers.  Dr.  Robertfon  has  alfo  given  an  Epitome  of  Navigation  in 
the  beginning  of  his  America.  A  fimilar  Epitome  is  given  in  Anderlon  s 
Chronological  Deduaiqn.  of  Commerce,  and  in  Prevot.  Hift.  Gener .  des 
Voyages,  tom.  i. 

6 

*  Aufonius,  Ode  to  Atticus  Patera.  Rhetor.  in:  Profefforum  Burdiga- 
lenfium  Commemoratione.  Od.  to. 


*  Refpe&ing  the  communication  of  the  new  with  the  old  continent, 
confult  Robinion’s  America,  v.  i.  p.  278.  Crantz,  Hift.  of  Greenland, 
v.  1.  p.  242.  244.  261,  262.  Prevot,  Hift.  Gener.  des  Voyages,  t.  15. 
p.  152.  Adair’s  America,  p.  13.  Hennepin’s  Continuation,  v.  2.  p.  54. 
118.  Gage’s  New  Survey,  p.  162.  Lafitau  Moeurs  des  Sauvages,  v.  1. 
p.  32.  90.  Grot.  Differt.  de  Orig.  Gent.  Amer.  Lefcarbot,  Hift.  de  la 
N.  France,  1.  1.  c.  3.  p.  21.  Charlev.  Hift.  Gen.  de  la  N.  Fr.  t.  1.  1.  1. 
p.*  20.  Journal  Hift.  d’un  Voy.  de  l’Amer.  t.  3.  De  1’Origine  des  Ame- 
riquains,  p.  1.  to  p.  43.  Boffu*  Louiftan.  hr.,  s.  p.  181.  387.  Kalm’s 
Travels,  v.  3.  p.  125.  Rech.  Philof.  fur  les  Ameriq.  v.  1.  p.  3.  p.  113* 
13.  6.  170.  256.  v.  2.  p.  134.  On  the  refemblance  of  the  Jews  and  Ame¬ 
ricans,  comp.  Mceurs  des  Sauvages,  vol.  p.  412.  487.  v.  2.  p.  369. 

Charley.  Jouxnal  Hift.  t.  3. 1.  24.  p.  349.  Forfter’s  Tranftat.  v.  2.  p.  150. 

Rech. 
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*  *  '  ;*?  ?  •  » f  • 

the  fuperftition  of  Chemis,  Okkis  and  of  various  m  di~ 

vmities, 

!  ‘  f  •  f  1  (  f  .-s’  ’  „  '  '  l  '  / 

Rech.  Philof.  v.  2.  p.  135.  Lord  Kaims’s  Sketches  of  the  Hiftory  of 
Man,  Edit.  Svo.  v.  3.  % 

^  ,  '  r  4  r  f  • 

1  Chemis,  and  Okkis,  or  the  Ares-Koui,  deities  worlhipped  by  the 
Indians,  and  particularly  by  the  Hurons. 

m  Cozumel  was  a  deity  much  venerated  by  the  Indians  on  the  coaft  of 
South  America,  and  gave  name  to  the  ifland  of  Cozumel.  The  idol  bore 
the  figure  of  a  man,  but  of  fuch  an  horrible  afpedt,  as  plainly  difcovered 
the  original  it  was  defigned  to  reprefent.  This  circumftance  of  deformity 
was  obiervable  in  all  the  idols  worlhipped  by  thefe  people  y  and  he  that 
ftruck  out  the  moll  hideous  figure,  was  accounted  the  bell  workman.  De 
Solis,  in  his  Conqueft  of  Mexico,  1.  1.  ch.  15.  intimates,  that  the  Devil 
appeared  to  them  in  fome  fuch  lhapes  y  the  fame  is  obferved  by  Martyr, 
and  other  writers  at  this  period.  Cortez,  who  joined  much  religious 
enthufiafm  with  perfonal  courage,  in  the  heat  of  his  zeal  deftroyed  the 
idols  in  the  temple  of  Cozumel,  and  eredted  an  altar  in  it  with  a  large 
crofs  at  the  entrance.  He  afterwards  treated  the  idols  of  Zempoala  in 
the  fame  manner  y  and  his  zeal  had  like  to  have  hurried  him  to  a  fimilar 
condudl  at  Mexico,  had  not  the  prudence  of  Olmedo  prevented  him  from 
the  attempt.  Cambyfes,  the  conqueror  of  Egypt,  with  equal  impunity, 
overturned  the  deities  of  ancient  Egypt,  and  fet  at  liberty  their  facred 
animals.  Many  rude  nations  treat  their  own  idols  with  equal  feverity 
upon  certain  oCcafions  :  an  Oftiake,  dilfatisfied  with  his  idol,  abufes  it, 
and  then  throws  it  into  the  fire  y  but  if  he  be  pleafed  with  it,  he  carelfes 
it,  covers  it  with  beaver-furs,  and  other  Ikins,  and  places  it  in  the  molt 
honourable  part  of  his  cabin.  (Muller.  Defcript.  de  la  Ruffe,  par 
Strahlemberg).  The  negroes  of  Loango,  when  they  invoke  their  deities' 
in  vain,  burn  them,  ufing  at  the  fame  time  the  moll  tantalizing  reflections. 
(Voyages  de  Merolla).  The  Goths  had  a  cuftom  of  fliooting  arrows  at 
their  deities,  when  they  proved  inaufpicious  to  their  requefts.  (Olaus 
Magnus.  Hilt,  de  Gentibus  Septent.)  In  ancient  voyages,  and  unfor¬ 
tunate  events,  the  Roman  Catholic  failors  appear  to  have  treated  their 
tutelar  faints  with' equal  indignity,  and  St.  Anthony  has  often  been  laihed 
and  whipped  for  his  unrelenting  difpofition.  :  • 

■  .  r  .v  . r  rie-m .  .  col  mi  J  tiiri'i  .no  •»  .7-  1  .•  j  .  .  v  ,  ’Ovj.  i  V 

The  Americans  had  many  other  deities,  which  were  fuppofed  to  prefide 
os^er  different  departments,  or  were  in  different  eftimation  in  different- 
provinces.  Telcatlepuca  was  much  yenerated  at  Chaleo  near  Mexico,  it 
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vinitxes,  many  of  wliofe  rites  n  more  or  lefs  refembled 
the  ceremonies  of  the  ancient  world  °. 

There  was  one  order  of  Magi  p  formerly  in  great 

repute, 

was  a  deity  malignant  and  terrible,  from  whom  they  fuppofed  plagues, 
fterility,  and  other  chaftifements  of  heaven  to  proceed.  The  city  ot 
Chaleo  was  famous  for  necromancers  and  priefts.  De  Solis  Conq.  ot 
Mexico,  1.  3.  c.  8.  Of  this  deity,  and  Vitzilopuchtli,  Gage,  who  was 
a  friar,  and  afterwards  embraced  Proteftanifm,  gives  an  humorous  ac¬ 
count.  See  his  New  Survey,  ch.  12.  p.  117.  Purchas  s  Pilgrimage, 
b.  8.  ch.  13.  p.  681.  Tlalock,  a  god  of  war  among  the  Mexicans,  ot 
deformed  and  horrible  afpe<5t.  Viteilpuchtli,  or  Vitzilopuchtli,  was 
another  deity  for  war  and  murder  ;  Tiazolteuli,  the  god  of  luxury  *,  Ome- 
tochtli,  the  god  of  drunkennefs  ;  Eftruac,  the  god  of  air ;  Thalac,  the 
god  of  water;  Bacab,  the  deity  who  prefided  over  infants  ;  Chiripia,  the 
mother  of  the  gods,  and  of  the  earth,  and  many  hundreds  more.  Vide 
Garcilaffo  Hift.  des  Yncas,  v.  1.  1.  2.  c.  6.  p.  137.  They  did  not,  how¬ 
ever,  equal  the  Grecian  and  Roman  deities  in  number,  which  authors  reckon 
to  be  not  lefs  than  40,000.  Varro,  according  to  Tertullian,  makes  three 
hundred  of  the  name  ol  Jupiter  or  Jove.  Apolog.  c.  14.  See  alfo  Arnobius 
contra  Gentes,  1.  4.  p.  x35* 

*  Adair’s  Hiftory  of  the  American  Indians,  p.  80.  94.  and  particularly 
p.  172. 

•  Vide  Lafitau  Mosurs  des  Sauvages,  pajjim  *,  and  particularly  upon 
Religion  and  Medicine.  T.  1.  ch.  4.  p.  108.  de  la  Religion  ;  and  t.  2. 
ch.  7.  des  Maladies  et  de  la  Medicine,  p.  359.  Robertfon’s  America, 
upon  initiating  an  hero,  taken  from  Herrera,  and  deferibed  by  many 
contemporary  writers.  Differt.  de  l’Abbe  Nadal,  Mem.  de  l’Acad.  des 
Infcript. 

p  Sanchoniathon  is  the  firft  hiftorian  who  mentions  Magus,  by  which 
is  meant  Chus,  the  father  of  thofe  worfhippers  of  fire,  the  Magi,  and 
alfo  of  the  genuine  Scythae,  who  were  ftiled  Magog,  apud  Eufeb.  Prasp. 
Evang.  1.  1.  c.  11.  p.  36.  Herodotus  likewiie  mentioned  Magus,  as  a 
prieft  of  the  fun,  1.  3.  c.  61.  Confer.  Lilius  Gyraldus  Syntag.  10.  p.  572. 
Paufanias,  1.  8.  p.  624.  The  ancient  Babylonians  and  Chaldeans  were 
the  firft  people  ftiled  Magi ;  and  were  the  inftitutors  of  thofe  rites  which 
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repute  q,  and  both  philofophers  and  perfons  of  the 
greateft  virtue  thought  it  their  higheft  honour  to  be 

initiated 

n  T  i  \ 

related  to  Zoroafter.  From  them  this  worlhip  was  imparted  to  the  Per¬ 
ils,  who  likewife  had  their  Magi  •,  and  when  the  Babylonians  funk 
into  a  more  complicated  idolatry,  the  Perfians  who  fucceeded  to  the 
Sovereignty  of  Afia,  renewed  under  Darius  the  fon  of  Hyftafpes  theft: 
rites,  which  had  been  in  a  great  degree  negleftedand  forgotten.  That  king 
was  devoted  to  the  religion  {tiled  Magia,  and  ordered  it  to  be  infcribed 
upon  his  tomb  *,  (Porph.  de  Abftin.  1.  4.  p.  399.)  and  looked  upon  it  as 
one  of  his  moft  honourable  titles  to  be  called  a  profelfor  of  thofe  dodtrines. 
The  Perfians  worfhipped  the  fun  under  the  title  of  Zor- After.  They 
were  at  different  ^ras  greatly  diftreffed  and  perfecuted,  efpecially  upoil. 
the  death  of  their  laft  king  Yefdegerd.  Upon  this  account  they  retired 
into  Gedrofia  and  India,  and  carried  with  them  fome  fhattered  memorials 
of  their  religion  in  writing,  from  whence  the  Sadder,  Shaffer,  Vedam, 
and  Zendavefta,  were  compiled.  The  Magi  at  length  grew  into  dilrepute, 
in  confequence  of  which  they  were  by  the  Greeks  called  airaruovis  ftagKOKtvra/, 
jugglers  and  conjurers  ;  but  the  Perfians  of  old  efteemed  them  very 
highly.  Hefych.  Mayor.  Suidas  Mayo/.  Dion.  Chryfoftom.  Oratio  Bo- 
ryftthen.  p.  449.  Porphyr.  de  Abftin.  1.  4.  p.  39,8.  Apuleii  Florida, 
c.  15.  p.  793.  1.  3.  Hence  it  appears,  that  a  Magus  was  a  facred  perfon, 
a  profeflor  of  theology,  and  a  prieft,  devoted  to  philofophy,  and  the 
worlhip  of  the  deity.  Confer.  Mofes  Choronenfis,  1.  1.  c.  5.  p.  16.  Plu¬ 
tarch.  If.  et  Ofiris,  p.  369. 

q  This  which  had  recourfe  to  the  beneficent  gods,  was  called  Theurgia  : 
thofe  who  were  initiated  were  not  allowed  to  have  any  intercourfe  with 
women,  to  eat  any  kind  of  animal  food,  or  to  defile  themfelves  by  the 
touch  of  a  dead  body.  Heliodor.  Hift.  ZEthiop.  1.  3.  Paufanias  fpeaks 
of  a  temple  for  divination,  which  was  in  Threfprotia,  where  Orpheus 
came  to  recover  his  wife  Eurydice.  (In  Bceot.)  Ulyffes  Travels 

"Where  in  a  lonely  land,  and  gloomy  cells, 

The  dufky  nation  of  Cimmeria  dwells ; 

Whither  he  went  to  confult  the  ghoft  of  Tirefias.  Homer.  Odyff.  1.  n. 
Periander,  the  tyrant  of  Corinth,  vifited  the  Threfprotians,  to  confult  his 
wife  about  fomething  left  with  her  in  truft.  The  Lacedemonians,  it  is  faid, 
having  ftarved  Paulanias  to  death,  in  the  temple  of  Pallas,  and  not  being 
able  to  appeafe  his  manes,  which  tormented  them  without  intermiflion, 
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initiated  into  its  myfteries,  from  whence  free-mafonry r 
was  probably  derived.  Some  of  the  Magi,  however, 
degenerated  into  a  moft  cruel  idolatry,  and  became 
equally  odious  and  contemptible  5  :  the  apparatus  of 
their  ceremonies  ufed  by  their  profeflbrs,  heightened 
the  averfion  which  fober  people  had  to  this  magic. 
The  more  fubterraneous  places  were  chofen  preferably 
to  others,  the  darknefs  of  the  night,  the  black  vic¬ 
tims  which  they  offered,  the  bones  of  the  dead,  the 
corpfes  with  which  they  were  furrounded  in  the  caves, 
the  infants  whofe  throats  they  cut*to  rake  into  their 
vq  ;  .  i  '  ,  rjcft  .  i) ■  ■  ■  i  .  . : 

lent  for  the  magicians  from  Thefialy*  who  having  brought  up  the  ghofts 
of  his  enemies,  they  baniihed  Paufanias’s  gjboft  fo  effectually,  that  it  was 
obliged  to  quit  the  country.  Saul  went  to  confult  the  witch  of  Endor, 
who  called  up  thegKoft  of  Samuel,  i  Sam.  c.  2.  v.  11,  12.  Confer.  Bulen- 
gerus  de  Oraculis  et  Vatibus.  Venerius  de  Oraculis  et  Divinationibus. 
Diod.  Sicul.  1.  1.  feCt.  6.  1.  5.  ch.  20.  1.  15.  c.  14.  Picart’s  Religious 
Ceremonies,  v.  4.  par.  2.  p.  2*  et  feq.  Le  Ventriloque,  par  M.  de  la 
Chapelle,  12.  Paris  1772. 

*  This  I  ffiall  refume  under  the  fe&ion  of  fEfculapius,  this  deity  being 
the  chief  of  the  Cabiri,  whofe  rites  were  preferved  in  Samothracia.  It 
was  vilited  by  the  fEfculapius  of  the  Epidaurus,  who  was  initiated  into 
thefe  myfteries,  as  well  as  Hercules,,  and  other  eminent  characters.  Vid. 
Herod.  1.  2.  Hierocl.  Vita  Pythag.  Jamblichus,  and  other  writers.  Thefe 
myfteries  were  preferved  in  many  ancient  temples  under  different  names, 
though  referable  to  the  fame  objeCt  ;  in  Egypt  under  the  orgies  of  ifis 
and  Ofiris  j  of  Bacchus,  and  the  mother  of  the  gods,  in  Thrace  •,  of  Atys 
and  Cybele*  in  Phrygia  j  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  in  Cyprus  and  Phcenicia  ; 
of  Ceres,  at  Eleufis ;  of  Diana,  in  Scythia ;  of  Mithras,  in  Perfia,  &c. 
Lafitau  Moeurs  des  Sauvages,  t.  1.  p.  266.  Apuleius,  lib.  11.  Meta- 
morp.  de  Myfteriis.  Arnobii,  1.  5.  Yid.  Bocharti  Opera,  under  Ceres. 
Chandler’s  Travels  into  Afia  Minor. 

*  This  kind  of  magic  was  called  Goetia :  the  profeflbrs  of  it  were  fup- 
pofed  to  have  correfpondence  with  none  but  evil  genii,  and  employed 
their  operations  only  to  do  mifchief.  Vid.  Heliod.  Hift.  VEthiop.  1.  6. 
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entrails  for  an  infight  into  futurity,  all  confpired  to 
make  it  equally  {hocking  and  criminal 

Jamblichus  u  fays,  that  both  of  them  equally  em¬ 
ployed  words,  to  which  they  believed  a  certain  virtue 
was  annexed  :  fometimes  the  mere  charm  of  their 
words  wrought  all  the  effed:  that  was  expe&ed  x ; 
fometimes  it  was  neceflary  to  add .  to  them  the  com- 
pofition  of  herbs  ;  and  there  was  always  a  neceffity 
of  obferving  exadly  the  time  when  the  facrifices  were 
offered,  the  days,  the  hours,  the  afped  of  the  ftars, 
the  quality  and  number  of  the  unhappy  vidims  y, 

and 

1  See  fed.  ii.  and  the  notes. 

u  Jamblich.  de  Myft.  et  Vita  Pythag.  quoted  by  Banier,  whole  autho¬ 
rity  I  have  adopted,  v.  j.  p.  429. 

*  In  the  firft  fedion,  p.  26.  I  have  hinted  at  this  kind  of  magic. 

y  Of  thefe  facrifices,  none  were  efteemed  fo  aufpicious  and  falutary,  as 
a  facrifice  of  the  prince  of  the  country.  When  the  lot  fell  for  the  king 
to  die,  it  was  received  with  univerfal  acclamations,  and  every  exprefiion 
of  joy  j  as  it  once  happened  (Snorro  Sturlefon  Ynglenga  Saga,  p.  18. 
Loccenii  Antiq.  Sueo-Gothicse,  1.  1.  p.  5.)  in  the  time  of  a  famine,  when 
they  call  lots,  and  it  fell  to  king  Domalder  to  be  the  people’s  vidim  5 
and  he  was  accordingly  put  to  death.  Olaus  Tretelger,  another  prince, 
was  burnt  alive  as  an  offering  to  Woden.  (Ibid.)  Bryant’s  Obfervations, 
p.  274. 

Certain  numbers  were  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  priefts  in  very 
early  antiquity.  The  Druids  imagined  there  was  fomething  myfterious 
in  the  number  nine,  for  which  reafon  their  bloody  feafts  and  facrifices 
were  in  fome  places  celebrated  every  ninth  year.  (Erici  Olai,  Hilt.  Su- 
eorum  Gotherumque,  p.  2.)  In  others  every  ninth  month  (Olaus  Mag¬ 
nus,  1.  3.  c.  6.  Antw.  1558.)  and  continued  for  nine  days.  In  fome 
places  they  facrificed  every  year  99  pcrfons  to  the  god  Swantowite  (Dith- 
man).  After  they  were  dead,  they  fufpended  them  upon  trees,  and  left 
them  to  putrefy.  Adam  Bremenfis  (de  Situ  Danias,  cap.  234.)  mentions, 


and  other  minutiae 2 


(  hi  ) 


that  in  his  time  feventy  carcafes  of  this  fort  were  found  in  a  wood  of  the 
Suevi.  See  Bryant’s  Obfervations,  p.  276. 

Aune  king  of  Sweden  devoted  to  Odin  the  blood  of  his  nine  Tons,  to 
prevail  on  that  god  to  prolong  his  life.  At  Upfal  in  Sweden  there  was 
a  folemn  facrifice  every  ninth  year.  Then  they  chofe  among  the  captives 
in  time  of  war,  and  among  the  (laves  in  time  of  peace,  nine  perfons  to  be 
facrificed.  The  ceremony  generally  concluded  with  feaftings,  in  which 
they  difplayed  all  the  magnificence  known  in  thofe  times.  They  drank 
immoderately  the  kings  and  chief  lords  firft  drank  healths  in  honour  of 
the  gods  :  hence  came  that  cuftom  among  the  firft  Chriftians  in  Germany, 
and  the  North,  of  drinking  to  the  health  of  our  Saviour,  the  Apoftles, 
&c..  Mallet’s  Northern  Antiquities  places  the  origin  of  drinking  healths 
in  the  time  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  agreeable  to  Verftegan.  The  old  health 
by  hiftorians  reported  to  have  been  drank  by  Rowena  (the  daughter  or 
niece  of  Hengeft)  to  Vortigern  king  of  the  Britons,  was  after  this 
falhion  :  She  came  into  the  room  where  the  king  and  his  guefts  were 
fitting ;  making  a  low  obedience  to  him,  lhe  faid.  Be  of  good  health ,  Lord 
King !  then  having  drank,  (he  prefented  it  on  her  knees  to  the  king,  who 
(being  told  the  meaning  of  what  (he  had  faid,  together  with  the  cuftom) 
took  the  cup,  faying,  I  drink  your  health ,  and  drank  alfo.  View  of  the 
Manners,  Cuftoms,  Habits,  &c.  The  origin,  however,  of  this  cuftom, 
may  be  traced  as  early  as  the  heroic  age  of  Homer.  The  Egyptians  had 
originally  nine  deities,  which  referred  to  the  eight  perfons  faved  in  the 
ark,  and  the  Ionah  or  Dove.  Some  allufion  to  this  was  preferved  in  the 
Eleufinian  myfteries,  which  were  kept  up  in  S^mothracia,  and  fpread 
into  Phoenicia,  by  which  it  was  probably  difleminated  into  Europe  under 
the  Druidical  fuperftition.  This  number  is  ftill  preferved  among  the  myftic 
ceremonies  of  the  free  mafons.  Nine  was  a  number  alfo  ufed  in  ordeals, 
and  upon  many  other  occafions.  See  Purchas’s  Pilgrimage,  b.  4.  ch.  9. 
p.  338.  Frequently,  when  the  Tartars  gained  a  battle,  they  filled  nine 
lacks  with  the  ears  which  they  had  cut  off  the  (lain.  The  emperor  of 
China,  in  1696,  defeated  a  body  of  Caimucks,  and  the  conquerors  cut 
off  the  long  hair  of  their  heads,  with  which  they  filled  nine  facks  (Rech. 
(ur  les  Egypt.  t.  1.)  When  the  Spaniards  ravaged  South  America,  the 
number  1 2  was  (acred  on  account  of  the  1 2  apoftles  ;  and  many  of  the 
Spaniards  made  vows  to  deftroy  12  Indians  every  day  in  honour  of  the 
apoftles. 

2  Pliny  ridicules  this  fuperftition  with  fome  humour,  when,  after  men¬ 
tioning  an  herb,  the  throwing  of  which  into  the  midft  of  an  army,  was 

O  o  fufficient. 
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The  Druids a  were  likewife  very  much  addi&ed  td 
magic,  and  all  the  delulions  which  accompany  it. 
But  of  all  their  fuperftitions,  the  moft  cruel  was  that 
which  led  them  to  facrifice  human  victims  to  fome  of 
their  gods  b,  a  cuftom  which  could  only  be  abolifhed 

by 


fufficient,  they  faid,  to  put  it  to  the  rout  •,  he  afks,  where  was  this 
herb,  when  Rome  was  fo  diftreffed  by  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  ?  Why 
did  not  the  Perfians  make  ufe  of  it  when  Lucullus  cut  their  troops  in 
pieces  P  Then  refuming  his  ferious  air,  he  expoftulates  with  Scipio  for 
having  drawn  together  fuch  quantities  of  arms  and  warlike  engines,  fince 
one  fingle  plant  had  been  fufficient  to  open  to  him  the  gates  of  Carthage, 
1.  2.  c.  4.  Conf.  Mceurs  des  Saurages,  v.  1.  p.  382. 

a  See  Bryant’s  Mythology,  v.  1.  p.  284.  v.  2.  p.  471.  v.  3.  p.  535. 
Banier’s  Mythol.  v.  3.  p.  217  to  246.  O’Halloran’s  Hiftory  and  Anti¬ 
quities  of  Ireland,  part  1.  ch.  2.  p.  6.  and  ch.  3.  p.  16. 

b  Before  they  confulted  about  the  affairs  of  ftate,  thefe  people,  as  we 
are  told  by  Strabo,  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  pierced  a  man  behind  with  a 
poignard,  and  drew  their  omens  from  the  manner  in  which  he  fell,  and 
from  the  form  of  the  wound.  All  prisoners  of  war  were  to  be  flain  upon 
the  altars,  or  to  be  ffiut  up  within  apartments  of  ofier,  to  be  burnt  alive 
to  the  honour  of  the  gods. 

Near  the  borders  of  the  Rhine,  when  the  Gauls  fufpedled  the  fidelity 
of  their  wives,  they  obliged  them  to  expofe  upon  the  river  the  children 
which  they  doubted  to  be  theirs  •,  and  it  they  were  iwallowed  up  in  the 
ftream,  the  wife  w»as  puniffied  with  death  as  an  adulterefs  :  if,  on  the 
contrary,  they  floated  above,  and  came  back  to  their  mother,  who  fol¬ 
lowed  them  along  the  bank,  the  hufband,  perfuaded  of  her  chaflity, 
reftored  her  to  his  confidence  and  love.  The  emperor  Julian,  trom  whom 
we  learn  this  fadfc,  fays,  the  river  God,  by  his  difcernment,  avenged  the 
injury  that  was  offered  to  the  marriage-bed.  What  a  contrail  ot  cruelty 
does  this  exhibit  to  the  purpofes  of  the  humane  fociety,  inflituted  for 
the  recovery  of  drowned  perions  !  upon  which  occafion  I  mull  mention, 
in  a  particular  manner,  my  worthy  friends  W.  Hawes  and  Dr.  Cogan, 
by  whofe  attention  principally  this  fociety  has  been  the  means  of  redeem¬ 
ing  many  ufeful  lives.  Were  the  river  Thames,  though  lefs  rapid  than 
the  Rhine,  ufed  in  this  manner,  as  the  avenger  of  the  injuries  offered  to 


+ 
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by  their  total  deftru&ion  c. 
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In  temples,  into  which  men  were  denied  accefs, 
Druideffes  prefided,  and  regulated  all  that  belonged 
to  the  facrifices,  and  other  ceremonies  of  religion. 
They  were  eftablilhed  in  almoft  all  the  illands  that  are 
upon  the  Gallic  coafts,  and  upon  thofe  that  lie  neai 
England  ;  yet  fo,  that  in  thofe  where  Druids^  were, 
there  were  no  Druideffes,  and  thefe  folely  poffeffed  the 
reft  d.  The  Druideffes  were  frequently  confulted 


the  marriao-e-bed,  it  would  probably  be  more  reforted  to  than  Dodtois 
Commons.  In  fome  parts  of  Guinea,  when  the  princes  remove  from  the 
places  of  their  refidence,  notice  is  given  to  the  people;  and  no  man  is 
permitted  to  be  connected  with  his  own  wife  upon  pain  of  death,  till  the 
prince’s  return,  which  is  alfo  announced  to  the  public.  This  affords  an 
opportunity  for  the  female  fex  to  accufe  their  hufbands,  when  tired  oi 
them  *,  as  there  is  no  appeal  againft  their  accufation  on  this  iubjedt.  See 
the  methods  of  difcrimination  by  poiion,  pradliled  by  the  negroes  of 
Loano-o  (Rel.  de  Battell  dans  Prevot,  t.  4.)  by  thofe  of  Angola  (Voyage 
de  Merolla) .  and  of  the  natives  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel  (Bekker, 
Monde  Enchante,  L  1.  ch.  8.)  Methods  for  difcovering  innocence  and 
o-uilt  have  been  ufed,  by  water,  fire,  duels,  &c.  Moles  fpeaks  of  the 
waters  of  jealoufy,  which  fwelled.  the  body  of  the  guilty  perlon  till  it 
burft.  See  alio  Hift.  Criu  des  Pratiques  Superftitieufes  du  P.  Le  Brun, 
t.  2.  Hamilton’s  Account  of  the  Eaft  Indies. .  Memoires  de  l’Acad.  des 
Infcript.  t.  3 7.  4to.i  Picard’s  Religious  Ceremonies.  Colombiere,  le 

Vrai  Theatre .  d’Honneur. ,  Montefq.-  Efprit.  des  Loix,  1.  28.  ch.  17. 

L’Abbe  Millot,  Elemens  d’Hiffoire  Generale,  feconde  partie,  1773. 
Henry’s  Hiftory  of  Great  Britain,  v.  2. ,  Critical  Remarks  on  the  Water 
Ordeal,  by  M.  Ameilhon,  in  the  Memoires  de  Literature,  &c.  vol.  37. 
1767.  Bofman’s  Guinea,  Let.  19.  p.  259.  Let.  21.  p.  452.  La  Lou- 
bere,  t.  1.  p.  247^  Journal  des  Sfavans,  1676. 


c  In  vain  did  the  Roman  emperors  endeavour  by  bloody  edifts  to  banilh 
fo  barbarous  a  cuftom ;  it  ftill  continued,  at  leaft  in  fome  provinces  of 
the  Gauls,  until  the  entire  deftru&ion  of  Druidifm. 
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*  Banier,  Mythol.  1.  6.  c.  4. 
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by  the  Roman  emperors ;  Alexander  Severus  %  Dio- 
clefian  f,  and  even  Aurelian  s,  the  patron  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Galen,  had  their  fate  predicted  by  them. 

The 


e  Severus  fetting  out  on  that  expedition,  which  was  the  laft  of  his  life, 
one  of  his  prieftefies  came  up  to  him,  and  faid  :  “  My  lord,  do  not  hope 
for  victory,  and  be  on  your  guard  againft  your  own  foldiers.”  This 
prince  was  aflafiinated  in  that  campaign. 


f  Vopifcus  in  Numer. 


) 

Banier,  Mythol.  1.  6.  c.  4. 


s  This  emperor  intending  to  confult  fome  of  them,  to  know  if  the 
empire  would  be  long  in  his  family,  it  is  faid,  they  anfwered  him,  that 
the  family  of  Claudius  was  to  be  one  day  the  moft  illuftrious  j  and  indeed 
that  of  Aurelian  did  not  lubfift  long. 

The  Goths  believed  fome  divine  and  prophetic  quality  to  be  inherent 
in  their  women  ;  they  admitted  them  into  their  councils,  and  confulted 
them  on  the  public  bulinefs  of  the  ftate.  See  the  account  of  Ganna,  3 
prophetic  virgin  of  the  Marcomanni,  a  German  or  Gaulilh  tribe,  and  of 
Villeda,  another  German  prophetefs,  mentionted  by  Tacitus.  London 
Review,  vol.  7.  p.  176.  Critical  Review,  March  1778.  Wood’s  Efiay 
on  the  Genius  and  Writings  of  Homer. 
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The  fources  of  the  refpedt,  however,  paii  to  the  women  among  the 
Germans,  were  their  fuperior  abilities  for  the  management  of  domeftic 
concerns.  To  them  the  education  of  the  youth  of  both  fexes  was  en- 
trufted.  Women  are  more  difpofed  to  rapture  and.  devotion  than  men, 
and  their  curio fity  to  pry  into  futurity  is  more  extravagant.  The  fuper- 
ftitious  weakneffes  of  the  fex,  which,  in  refined  times,  are  a  fubjedl  of 
ridicule,  lead  to  attention  and  reverence  in  a  rude  age.  The  German 
women  were  regarded  as  prophetefles  j  they  were  thought  to  have  fome- 
thing  peculiarly  divine  in  their  nature,  and  the  names  of  many  of  them 
are  regarded,  who  were  worfhipped  as  divinities.  To  attend  to  the  qua¬ 
lities  of  plants,  and  to  the  curing  of  wounds,  was  a  branch  of  female 
occupation  •,  and  their  fkill  in  thefe  arts  naturally  conferred  on  them,  in 
times  of  war  and  depredation,  a  'very  confiderable  degree  of  influence. 
They  followed  the  army  to  the  field  of  battle;  their  captivity  was  reck¬ 
oned  the  greateft  misfortune  that  could  happen  ;  and  the  ftipulations  of 
Rates  were  never  fo  certainly  fecured,  as  when  fotnd  virgins  of  rank  were 

delivered 
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The  Druids  made  fome  ufe  of  botany,  but  they 
mixed  with  it  many  fuperftitious  rites :  thus,  in  order 
to  gather  the  plant  called  Selago,  which  is  thought 
to  be  black  hellebore,  a  knife  was  not  to  be  ufed  ;  it 
was  to  be  plucked  up  with  the  right  hand,  which  was 
to  be  covered  with  a  part  of  the  robe  ;  then  to  be 
conveyed  fecretly  into  the  left  hand,  as  if  it  had  been 
ftolen  ;  and  laftly,  as  a  neceffary  preparation,  the 
perfon  was  to  be  clad  in  white,  be  bare-footed,  and 
ofFer  a  facrifice  of  bread  and  wine  h. 


delivered  among  the  hoftages.  Monthly  Review  upon  Stuart’s  View  of 
Society,  v.  58.  p.  201.  See  alfo  Blackftone’s  Commentaries.  Lord 
Kaims’s  Principles  of  Equity,  and  his  Sketches.  Millar’s  Obfervations 
on  the  Diftindtion  of  Ranks  in  Society.  Strutt’s  Horda  Angel-cynnan,  §  1. 
Bofman’s  Guinea,  and  particularly  of  the  Slave-coaft,  Let.  20.  p.  384.  in 
which  we  find  that  religion  gives,  even  upon  this  coaft,  a  fuperiority  to 
the  very  women,  who  before  were  treated  as  flaves. 

The  ancient  Lacedemonians,  though  continually  employed  in  war,  and 
unacquainted  with  arts  and  refinements,  which  they  affedted  to  defpife,  yet 
conferred  on  women  advantages  fuperior  to  what  they  enjoyed  in  any  other 
Grecian  republic  :  even  while  the  Spartans  were  governed  by  fuch  fevere 
regulations,  as  monaftic  rigour  has  feldom  ventured  to  impofe,  their  wives 
lived  in  abundance  and  luxury.  Ariftotle  pretends  to  account  for  the 
pre-eminence  of  the  fair  fex  among  the  Spartans,  from  the  warlike  genius 
of  that  people.  The  love  of  war  and  of  women,  fays  he,  always  go 
together.  The  moil  warlike  nations  are  always  the  moft  addidtecl  to  the 
pleafures  between  the  fexes  •,  and  the  ancient  fable,  which  unites  Mars 
and  Venus,  is  not  a  chimerical  invention  of  the  fancy,  but  refts  on  the 
moft  folid  foundation  •,  and  it  is  hence,  perhaps,  that  the  reigns  of  queens 
have  moftly  been  diftinguifhed  by  courage  in  the  troops.  See  Gillies’s 
Orations  of  Lyfias  and  Ifocrates  (Ariftot.  Polit.  book  2.  p.  105.  edit. 
Conrid.)  in  which  the  tranflator  hath  introduced  many  philosophical 
remarks  upon  this  fubjedt  j  and  Forfter’s  Obfervations  made  during  a 
Voyage  round  the  World. 
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i  Plin.  1.  24,  c.  11. 


They 
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They  never  gathered  vervain,  a  plant  much  ufed 
in  magical  operations,  without  mixing  with  it  many 
fuperftitious  rites  \  It  is  ftill  ufed  in  England  as  an 
amulet,  in  which  character  a  gentleman,  late  of  Halfted 
in  Effex,  frequently  employed  it. 

Of  all  the  ceremonies  that  were  performed  by  the 
Druids,  the  moft  folemn  was  that  of  gathering  the 
mifletoe,  which  they  believed  the  gods  had  brought 
down  from  heaven  for  the  felicity  of  men  k.  Virgil 
has  commemorated  it  in  thefe  elegant  lines  : 

Quale  folet  fylvis  brumali  frigore  vifcum 
Fronde  virere  nova,  quod  non  fua  feminat  arbos, 

Et  croceo  fcetu  teretes  circumdare  truncos  h 

1  It  was  to  be  gathered  at  the  rifing  of  the  dog-flar,  and  break  of 
day,  before  the  fun  was  up  •,  and  after  offering  an  expiatory  facrifice  to 
the  earth,  wherein  fruits  and  honey  were  employed.  By  rubbing;  them- 
felves  with  it,  it  was  fuppofed  to  be  poffelfed  of  the  power  of  banifhing 
fevers,  of  curing  all  forts  of  maladies,  and  of  reconciling  the  hearts  of 
thofe  that  were  at  enmity.  Plin.  1.  25. 

k  Plin.  1.  1 6.  c.  44.  Mofes  mentions  the  hyffop,  as  an  herb  to  be 
ufed  in  lacred  rites,  and  as  a  kind  of  magic  remedy  for  the  leprofy., 
Exod.  ch.  12.  v.  22.  Levit.  ch.  14.  v.  4,  &c. 

!  fEneid.  1 .6.  As  when  bleak  winter  binds  the  frozen  fkies, 

Pufh’d  from  the  oak,  her  foreign  honours  rife  ; 

The  lofty  trunk  th’  adopted  branches  crown. 

Graced  with  a  yellow  offspring  not  her  own  : 

So  with  bright  beams,  all  beauteous  to  behold, 

Glow’d  on  the  dufky  trees  the  blooming  gold ; 

The  blooming  gold,  by  ev’ry  breath  inclin’d. 

Flam’d  as  it  wav’d,  and  twinkled  in  the  wind. 


The 
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The  Druids  confidered  this  plant  as  a  fpecific  againft 
the  epilepfy,  apoplexy,  and  vertigo  ;  they  extracted 
alfo  a  water  from  it,  which  they  deemed  a  remedy  in 
all  maladies.  They  colle&ed  the  plant  with  fuper- 
ftitious  veneration  m,  which  is  not  yet  totally  difcon- 
tinued  in  fome  parts  of  this  kingdom. 

I  might,  indeed,  have  referred  this  fubjedd  to  the 
Hiftory  of  Botany  ;  but  the  religious  rites  with  which 
thefe  vegetables  were  gathered  and  applied,  has  in¬ 
duced  me  to  clafs  them  here  ;  under  which  head  a 
thoufand  other  charms  might  be  introduced,  which 
and  fuperftition  have  invented  n, 

when 
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m  The  proceflion  they  made  to  the  place  where  this  precious  plant  had 
been  difcovered,  was  performed  with  great  parade.  The  foothfayers  went 
foremoft,  finging  hymns  and  fongs  in  the  honour  of  the  gods.  Next 
came  an  herald  with  a  rod  in  his  hand,  who  was  followed  by  three 
Druids,  bearing  the  things  neceflary  for  the  facrifice.  Laid  of  all  ap¬ 
peared  the  chief  of  thofe  priefts  clothed  in  a  white  robe,  and  followed 
by  a  croud  of  people.  When  they  were  come  to  the  place  appointed, 
the  chief  of  the  Druids  got  upon  the  oak,  and  cut  the  mifletoe  with  a 
golden  fickle.  The  Druids  received  it  with  great  reverence  into  the 
fagum,  or  white  caflbck.  Then  followed  the  facrifice  of  two  white  bulls, 
to  which  fucceeded  a  feaft ;  and  prayers  were  put  up  to  the  gods,  as 
Pliny  tells  us,  to  make  this  plant  a  means  of  communicating, profperity 
to  thofe  who  fhould  partake  of  it.  This  plant  is  much  ufed  in  fome  parts 
of  England  at  this  day,  in  children’s  fits  •,  and  fome  practitioners  in  London 
ftill  prefcribe  it.  Mafon,  in  his  Elfrida,  alludes  to  the  reverence  paid  to 
the  mifletoe : 

There,  where  the  fpreading  confecrated  boughs 
Fed  the  fage  mifletoe,  the  holy  Druids 

Lay  rapt  in  moral  mufings— - 

See  alfo  his  Caractacus. 

!  All  nations  in  a  ftate  of  ignorance,  have  been  devoted  to  the  mar¬ 
vellous. 


either 
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when  the  caufes  of  difeafes  were  unknown,  or  the 
means  of  curing  them  remained  undifcovered.  Hence 

have 

vellous,  and  to  place  confidence  in  whatever  was  beyond  their  compre- 
henfion  ;  it  is  hence,  as  I  have  before  intimated,  that  the  ufe  of  charms 
were  in  practice  in  the  moft  early  ages  :  they  were  known  to  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  and  were  certainly  familiar  to  the  Grecian  bard,  and  have 
continued  ever  fince  among  rude  nations,  in  fome  mode  or  other,  fuited 
to  the  manners  of  the  people :  they  are  not  yet  extindt  among  the  vulgar 
in  the  moft  civilized  parts  of  Europe. 

At  this  time  the  African  priefts  or  Marabouts  carry  on  a  confiderable 
traffic  in  vending  charms,  which  they  term  Grigris,  and  which  are  made  to 
anfwer  every  contingency ;  to  protect  from  thunderbolts  and  difeafes ;  to  pro¬ 
cure  many  wives,  and  their  eafy  deliveries  ;  to  prevent  fhipwreck  in  fifhing, 
or  flavery  in  war,  as  well  as  to  enfure  fuccefs  in  battle.  The  annexed 
plate,  drawn  from  a  crown  or  chaplet,  defigned  to  anfwer  the  laft  purpofe, 
formerly  belonged  to  a  king  of  Brak  near  Senegal,  who  was  killed  in 
battle  with  this  charm  upon  him.  It  is  now  in  the  princely  colledtion  of 
Sir  Afhton  Lever,  who  politely  favoured  me  with  a  drawing  of  it ;  and 
being  an  unique,  I  judged  it  worthy  of  prefervation. 

Barbot,  in  the  5th  chapter  of  the  firft  book  of  his  Defcription  of 
Guinea,  mentions  Brak  king  of  Senegal,  and  likewife  particularly  defcribes 
the  Grigris  common  with  the  people  (fee  alfo  Prevot,  Hift.  Gen.  des  Voy. 
t.  4.  p.  146.)  to  which  they  are  fo  devoted,  that  they  part  with  any  thing 
they  have  to  purchafe  them. 

The  Grigris  ufually  confift  of  a  piece  of  paper,  containing  fome  paf- 
fages  out  of  the  Koran,  curioufly  folded  up  in  linen,  and  artificially 
covered  with  the  fkin  of  fome  animal,  or  with  fcarlet  or  purple  coloured 
cloth  or  leather,  neatly  ftitched  round  the  edges  with  leather,  and  fometimes 
decorated  with  fhells,  horns,  or  other  ornaments.  See  the  plate,  with  the 
references. 

A  Purple  coloured  linen  bands  to  tie  the  chaplet  round  the  head. 

B  The  internal  part  of  the  chaplet,  confiding  of  leather,  to  which 
the  Grigris  are  fattened  with  leather  thongs. 

C  C  Various  Grigris  of  different  fizes  covered  with  hairy  fkin. 

D  D  Several 
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have  arifen  the  numerous  charms 
hooping  coughs  °,  agues,  teething, 


for  the  cure  of 
convulfions,  epi- 
lepfi.es, 


D  D  Several  Grigris  covered  with  fcarlet  cloth. 

E  E  Several  Grigris  covered  with  purple-coloured  leather. 

F  A  Grigri  covered  with  check-linen. 

G  G  The  ends  of  antelopes  horns.,  covered  with  fcarlet  cloth. 

H  One  of  thefe  covered  with  purple-coloured  leather. 

I  One  of  the  largeft  Grigris  of  its  natural  fize  opened. 

K  The  linen  folded  within,  containing,  in  the  center, 

L  A  paper  rolled  up,  with  lentences  out  of  the  Koran,  and  un¬ 

folded  at  M,  of  which  the  following  is  a  tranflation. 

“  In  the  name  of  the  merciful  God  !  Pray  to  God  through  our 
Lord  Mohamed  ! 


All  that  exifts,  is  fo  only  by  his  command.  He  gives  life,  and 
alfo  calls  finners  to  an  account.  He  deprives  of  life  by  the 
foie  power  of  his  name  :  thefe  are  undeniable  truths.  He  that 
lives,  owes  his  life  to  the  peculiar  clemency  of  his  Lord,  who 
by  his  providence  takes  care  of  his  fubfiftence.  He  is  a  wife 
Prince  or  Governor.” 

In  fome  of  the  Grigris  a  piece  of  rotten  wood,  about  the  fize  of 
L,  has  been  found. 

N  The  Hitching  of  the  leather  round  the  Grigri. 

Two  others  of  thefe  Grigris  have  been  opened  •,  one  contained  the  112th 
chapter  of  the  Koran  ;  and  the  other,  various  palfages  out  of  the  fame 
book,  and  particularly  the  following,  addrefled  to  the  Deity  :  “  Thou 
art  my  mafter,  and  haft  made  me  a  ruler,  and  powerful  over  all  people 
and  nations.”  Thefe  Grigris  were  probably  made  in  imitation  of  the  phy- 
ladteries  of  the  Jews,  which  were  rolls  or  flips  of  parchment,  with  lome 
fentences  of  Scripture  writ  on  them,  agreeable  to  the  command,  tc  to  bind 
them  for  a  fign  upon  their  hands,  and  to  be  as  frontlets  between  their 
eyes.’^  Deut.  vi.  ver.  8.  There  was  not  a  Jew  but  wore  them,  and  the 
Pharifees  much  larger  than  others,  through  an  hypocritical  affedtation, 
Matth.  xxiii.  ver.  5.  They  continue  to  this  day  in  general  ule. 

0  A  common  method  of  treating  this  difeafe,  is  to  enquire  of  the  firft 
perfon,  who  is  met  upon  a  pye-balled  horfe,  what  is  good  for  it ;  and 
whatever  is  recommended  is  efteemed  a  fpecific.  See  note,  p.  18.  An 
acquaintance  of  mine,  who  once  went  a  journey  on  a  pye-balled  horfe,  was 
fo  frequently  interrupted  by  queftions  about  this  difeafe,  that  he  allured 

Q^q  me 
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lepfies p,  and  many  other  difeafes  $  as  well  as  for 

,  the 

me  it  was  with  "no  little  difficulty  he  palled  through  fome  villages.  He 
generally  filenced  their  importunities,  by  recommending  a  toaft  in  brandy. 

No  difeafe  has  given  rife  to  a  more  numerous  and  curious  catalogue 
of  charms  than  Agues.  A  common  pra&ice  is,  to  run  nine  times  through 
a  circle  formed  by  a  brier  that  grows  naturally  in  that  direction.  The 
procefs  is  to  be  repeated  nine  days  fucceffively.  This  is  a  Druidal  cere¬ 
mony,  nine  is  a  myftic  number  of  high  antiquity.  See  note,  p.  140. 
A  fpider  given,  unknown  to  the  patient,  is  a  favourite  remedy  with  fome 
perfons.  Others  are  equally  partial  to  the  fnuff  of  a  candle. 

Many  families  of  reputation  continue  the  ufe  of  charms  in  Teething ; 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  beads  to  wear  round  the  neck  of  the  infant.  Thefe 
amulets  are  daily  advertiled  in  the  public  papers  ;  and  the  proprietor 
pathetically  exclaims,  “  What  mother  can  forgive  herfelf,  who  fuffers 
her  child  to  die  without  an  anodyne  necklace !” 

Many  charms  are  alfo  employed  for  the  cure  of  the  tooth- ach ;  and, 
among  others,  that  of  extracting  a  worm  from  the  difeafed  tooth  is  a 
profitable  fource  of  deception.  A  celebrated  female  in  the  city  is  at  this 
time  raffing  confiderable  contributions  upon  the  public  credulity,  by 
extracting  this  worm  :  to  effeCt  this,  fhe  keeps  the  eggs  of  the  filk  moth, 
which  by  artificial  heat  fhe  hatches  in  all  feafons,  and  the  infeCt  at  its  firft 
appearance  refembles  a  fmall  worm,  which  ffie  artfully  exhibits  after 
ufing  certain  manual  operations  •,  and  as  the  animalcule  appears  alive,  it 
convinces  the  patient  of  the  efficacy  of  the  art  :  it  may  perhaps  effeCt  a 
cure  by  the  power  of  imagination  in  the  fame  manner,  as  the  Indian 
Higglers  cure  their  patients,  by  appearing  to  pull  out  the  diforder,  and. 
then  exhibiting  a  bone,  or  any  other  fubftance,  which  they  pretend  to 
have  extracted  from  the  difeafed  part. 

For  cramps,  a  ring  is  frequently  worn  upon  the  finger  of  the  perfon 
liable  to  this  complaint.  To  poflefs  any  virtue,  it  is  neceffary  that  the 
ring  fhould  be  made  of  fome  metal  taken  by  Health,  without  difcovery  : 
for  the  fame  purpofe,  the  patella  of  a  ffieep  is  worn  by  perfons  troubled 
with  cramps.  This  bone  is  ufually  called  the  cramp-bone.  The  great 
Boyle  recommends  for  certain  difeafes  “  a  little  bag  hung  about  the  neck, 
containing  the  powder  made  of  a  live  toad,  burnt  in  a  new  pot.”  In  the 
fame  eflfay  he  recommends  different  methods  and  charms  for  obviating  the 
effeCts  of  witchcraft.  Boyle’s  Works,  v.  2.  part  2...  Eflay  5.  p.  159,  160. 
and  v.  6.  p.  58,  and  640.  which  is  very  curious. 

v  The  various  names  under  w  hich  the  epileply  has  been  diftinguifhed, 

are 


) 

the  prevention  of  fome  q,  which  ftill  continue  in  ufe 
among  uninformed  minds,  with  as  much  veneration 
as  the  royal  touch  r  was  formerly  admitted  for  the 
cure  of  fcrophulous  difeafes  s,  which  from  thence 
obtained  the  name  of  the  king’s  evil. 

Indeed,  we  can  no  longer  wonder  at  the  credulity 

are  explained  by  Van  Swieten,  in  his  Commentaries,  v.  3.  p.  391.  Nume¬ 
rous  are  the  remedies  which  have  been  fuggefted  for  curing  this  difeafe. 
A  very  frequent  remedy  among  the  common  people  about  London,  and 
particularly  in  Effex,  is  to  cut  the  tip  of  the  tail  of  a  black  cat,  in  order 
to  procure  three  drops  of  blood,  which  are  to  be  taken  in  a  fpoonful  of 
milk  from  a  woman’s  breaft,  and  repeated  three  days  fucceffively.  If  the 
"patient  be  a  male,,  the  woman  from  whom  the  milk  is  procured  muft  have 
lain  in  of  a  girl ;  and  the  contrary,  if  the  epileptic  perfon  be  a  female. 
If  the  patient  be  informed  of  the  compofition,  it  loles  its  efficacy.  I  have 
met  with  three  inflances,  wherein  this  method  of  treatment  has  been 
recommended  within  the  fpace  of  a  fortnight. 

For  a  fimilar  intention,  the  patient  is  to  creep  with  the  head  foremoft, 
down  three  pair  of  flairs,  three  times  each  day,  for  three  days  fucceffively  ; 
three  is  the  root  of  the  myftic  number  nine,  and  is  ftill  in  high  efteem  in 
free  mafonry. 

q  One  of  the  mofl  expenfive  impofitions  of  this  kind  is  advertifed  by 
Dr.  Dumoulin,  which  he  calls  Sachets  Anti-varioliques,  at  two  guineas 
each  bag.  They  are  faid  to  prevent  infection  from  the  fmall-pox  ;  for 
which  purpofe  they  are  to  be  hung  round  the  neck,  and  recline  upon  the 
Ireaft  in  men,  and  upon  the  navel  in  women-.  At  night  it  operates  through  the 
pillow,  under  which  perfons  of  both  fexes  are  then  recommended  to  place 
the  Sachets  Anti-varioliques.  Like  Dr.  Hill’s  Tindture  of  Sage,  it  ob¬ 
viates  old  age.  They  are  fold  at  N°  57,  Queen  Ann  Street,  Eaft.  Comp. 
Boyle’s  Works,  v.  6.  p.  168. 

This  begun  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confeffor,  about  the  middle 
of  the  nth  century. 

s  Wiieman,  ferjeant-furgeon  to  King  Charles,  wrote  profeffedly  in 
favour  of  the  royal  touch. 
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of  illiterate  perfons,  when  men  of  liberal  education 
adopt  the  mofl:  abfurd  opinions,  and  attempt  to  fanc- 
tify  them  by  the  authority  of  their  names.  The  cre¬ 
dulity  of  Pliny 1  may  be  excufed  ;  but  when  Fulgofus  u, 
Amatus  Lufitanus  w,  Parasus  %  and  Donatus  y,  in  the 

15th 

1  Pliny,  and  fome  other  ancient  writers,  tell  us  of  women  among  the 
Romans,  who  were  turned  into  men,  1.  7.  c.  4.  p.  158.  Liv.  Hilt.  1.  4. 

u  Fulgofus  relates,  that  when  Ferdinand  the  Firft  was  king  of  Naples, 
Ludovicus  Guarna,  a  citizen  of  Saleine,  had  five  daughters  •,  of  whom 
the  two  eldeft  were  called  Francilca  and  Carola,  and  both,  at  fifteen 
years  of  age,  found  fuch  alteration  in  themfelves,  that  they  changed  their 
feminine  habits,  and  names  alfo,  the  one  being  called  Francifcus,  and  the 
other  Carolus.  Fulgol.  1.  1.  Obf.  p.  187. 

w  A  noble  Portuguefe,  named  Maria  Pacheca,  changing  into  a  young 
man,  altered  her  habit,  and  called  herfelf  Manuel  Pacheca,  who  after¬ 
wards  made  a  voyage  into  the  Indies,  became  a  valiant  foldier,  attained 
to  much  wealth  and  honour,  and  returning,  married  a  lady  of  a  noble 
family,  but  never  had  any  iflue.  Amat.  Lufitan.  Conf.  Med.  Cent.  2. 
Curat.  39. 

x  In  the  city  of  Rheims  in  France,  an.  1560,  a  female,  at  the  14th 
year  of  her  age,  fhewed  figns  of  the  other  fex,  which  when  her  parents 
were  informed  of,  by  the  interpofition  of  ecclefiaflical  authority,  her 
name  was  changed  from  Joan  to  John  *,  and  from  thenceforth  fhe  wore 
the  habit  of  a  man.  Parasus,  1.  4.  c.  5.  Schenck.  Obf.  1.  4.  p.  503. 

At  Vitriac  in  France  the  fame  author  relates,  that  at  the  age  of  15, 
German  Gamier  became  a  man  •,  and  the  whole  matter  being  reprefented 
to  the  Cardinal  Bifhop  of  Lenuncurium,  he  called  an  affembly,  where 
this  perfon  received  the  name  and  habit  of  a  man.  Parous,  ibid. 

y  Donatus  relates,  that  in  the  year  1574,  in  the  city  of  Spoletto,  a  girl 
of  18  years  of  age  was  changed  into  a  man,  as  divers  of  that  place  can 
witnefs.  De  Hilt.  Mir.  L  6.  p.  298. 

See  fimilar  inftances  by  Cuelmanus  Sch.  Obf.  Med.  1.  4.  Ob.  6.  p.  509. 
Anton.  Diuna  relates  the  cafe  of  a  client  of  his,  who,  after  changing  her 

fex, 
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15th  and  1 6th  centuries,  difgrace  their  profeffions, 
and  fcience  in  general,  with  incredible  metamorphofes 
of  fexes,  we  may  overlook  the  artifices  of  fibyls  z, 
arufpices,  foothfayers,  aftrologers,  and  other  impof- 
tors  in  primeval  ages a.  At  the  conclufion  even  of 
the  1 6th  century,  Donatus,  a  medical  writer  of  lome 
reputation,  relates  the  cafe  of  a  woman,  who,  after 
(he  had  been  delivered  of  a  fon,  became  a  man  b. 
Turner  c,  who  relates  this  ftory  in  his  Hiftory  of  re¬ 
markable  Providences,  fhews  fome  hefitation  in  ad¬ 
mitting  its  validity*  It  is,  however,  fo  much  in  point 
with  the  cafe  of  a  celebrated  Chevalier,  that  it  is 
wonderful  it  has  never  been  exhibited  as  a  prece¬ 
dent.. 

-  . .  .  r  I  .  '  ■  '  ;  • 
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l.  It  would  be  i  tedious  to  enumerate  here  all  the 
examples  of  magic  divination,  judicial  aftrology,  and 
forcery  d,  which  fpread  from  AfTyria  through  Greece, 

.  and 

o 
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fex,  was  tried  for  committing  a  rape.  John  Choker.  Fax.  Hift.  Cent.  1. 
cap.  '23.  See  alfo  Aufonius*  Batholinus  the  Anatomift,  and  Burnet.;  and 
Turner,  in  his  Remarkable  Providences,  p.  15. 


*  Earner’s  Mythol.  v.  1.  p.  3-6 1:  etfeq. 


.  a  No  modern  impoftors-  have  been  more  fuccefsful  than  water  conjurers, 
with  which  this  nation  ftill  abounds. 

*  1  ’  1  i  -  -  '  .  -  i  -■  ’  -  ;  f  '  .  ;  .  r 

b  This  was  fuppofed  to  have  happened,  an.  1496  ;  it  is  told  by  Pon- 
tanus,  and  confirmed  by  Antonius  Calotius  the  Umbrian. 

c  William  Turner,  M.  A.  Vicar  of  Walberton,  Effex. 

d  Frid.  Hoffman  concludes  his  excellent  chapter,  De  Diaboli  Potentia 
in  Corpore,  in  the  following  words  :  “  Neque  dubitamus,  fore,  ut  in. 

R  r  pofterum 
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and  moll  parts  of  the  world,  and  was  adverted  to  in 
a  particular  manner  by  an  ancient  infpired  writer 
But  now,  the  influences  of  the  planets  are  no  longer 
fufpe&ed  of  determining  our  actions >  the  flgn  of  the 
ram  does  not  prefide  over  the  head  ;  the  bull  over  the 
ftomach  ;  the  twins  over  the  breaft  ;  the  fcorpion  over 
the  inteftines  $  the  fifhes  over  the  feet ;  and  fimilar 
extravagancies.  Infinite  Wifdom  has  not  permitted 
us  to  fcrutinize  into  futurity  i 

Prudens  futuri  temporis  exitum 
Caliginofa  nodte  premitr  Hor. 

In  what  deep  melancholy,  fays  Cicero,  would  Priam 
have  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  had  he  known 
the  lamentable  fate  that  awaited  him  !  Would  the 
three  confulfhips,  the  three  triumphs  of  Pompey, 
have  made  him  fenfible  of  the  fmalleft  impreflion  of 
joy,  had  he  been  capable  of  forefeeing  what  we  our- 
felves  are  even  unable  to  mention  without  fhedding 
a  flood  of  tears,  that  on  a  day,  after  the  lofs  of  a. 
battle,  and  the  total  defeat  of  his  army,  he  fliould  be 
flain  in  the  defarts  of  Egypt  ?  And  what  would  Caefar 

pofterum  ejus  potentia  ludibriaque  magis  niagiique  evanelcant.  Clarior 
enim  lux  veritatis  ubique  in  animis  hominufrt  coepit  exfplendefcere,  florent 
artes  et  fcientiae,  rationis  cultura  ubique  accuratiflime  fuicipitur.  Tom. 
5.  See  alfo  his  References.  Banier’s  Mythology,  v.  1.  p.  4^4*  Potter  s 
Grecian  Antiquities,  and  Kennett’s  Antiquities  of  Rome  j  particularly 
Potter  on  Love  Magic.  r-  . -  f..  .7 

*  Ifaiah,  gH.  47.  ver.  13. 

have 
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have  thought,  if  he  had  known,  that  in  the  midft  of 
that  very  fenate,  which  he  had  filled  with  his  friends 
and  creatures,  near  the  ftatue  of  Pompey,  and  in  fight 
of  his  guards,  he  fhould  be  (tabbed  with  wounds  from 
his  beft  friends,  and  his  body  be  abandoned  by  all  the 
people  of  Rome  ?  We  may  hence  fay,  Certe  igitur 
ignoratio  futurorum  malorum  melius  eft,  quam  fci- 
entia f. 

1  Cicero  de  Diis,  1.  2. 
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X. 


Abracadabra  ufed  as  a 

charm,  n.  PcLo-q  26 

Abracalan  employed  as  a  charm,  n. 

...  .  ibid. 

AbrEnam  the  pEtrisrchj  n«  ioo 
Achem,  kingdom  of,  n.  JOo 

Achilles  firft  employed  verdigris  in 
wounds  —  _  a  ,,j 

— - -  his  rage  on  the  death  of 

Patroclus  — .  ^4 

- —  facrificed  human  vidims, 

n.  —  —  l5 

Acorns,  n.  . — .  _ -  j  8 

Agamemnon  —  ^ 

Agitations  to  imitate  inlpiration,  n. 

Agnodice,  anecdote  of 
Agrippa,  origin  of  the  name  of,  n. 

Agroftis,  herb,  n.  — .  A1 

Agues,  how  treated,  n.  XrQ 

Aguilar,  Jerome  de,  n.  62 

Alcinous,  garden  of  co 

Al-chemia,  n.  —  IOO 

Alexander  the  Great  — 

Alorus  —  _  m  it 

Amazons,  n.  . —  _  ^ 

Americans,  date  of  medicine  among 
them,  n.  —  24.  I29 

Ameitns,  entombed  twelve  perfons, 

~  ~  54 


Anatomy,  hiftory  of  Page  52 
—  •  early  origin  of  yi 

— — - — —  encouraged  by  Egyptian 

princes  —  _ _ 

Animals  early  domefticated  3 

— —  -  ufed  in  facrifice  5 3 

- -  attachment  of  the  Egypti¬ 
ans  to  them  —  82,  83 

Anqua,  anecdote  of,  n.  123 

Anthony  St.  treatment  of  his  imaged 
n.  —  —  136 

Ants,  antidote  to  the  effeds  of  man¬ 
drake,  n.  —  _  gg 

Aphtha,  n.  —  Io8 

Api3,  death  of,  n.  —  83 

Ararat  mount,  beautiful  vale  of  2 

■ - the  fame  as  Baris  and  Luban, 

n.  —  1 17 

Argonautic  expedition  1Q 

Arrakan,  king  of,  drinks  the  blood 
of  his  fubjeds,  n.  I2I 

Artemilia  —  _  gQ 

Arts  cultivated  prior  to  the  deluge 

Arum,  how  difcovered  to  be  pur¬ 
gative,  n.  —  —  88 

Afa  attacked  with  the  gout  28 
Atabaliba,  or  Atahualpa,  Inca  of 
Peru,  n.  —  —  IO 

- attachment  of,  to  his 

queen,  n.  —  —  ib. 

- - difcovers  Pizarro’s  igno¬ 
rance,  n.  —  _  jb. 

?  ^  Atabaliba, 
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Atabaliba,  is  ftrangled  by  Pizarro’s 
order,  n.  —  Page  1 1 

Auguries  —  —  53 

Aune,  king  of  Sweden,  devotes  his 

nine  fons,  n.  — '  *4l 

Ava  A va  fermented,  n.  124 


B 


Bones  human,  preferred  as  relics,  n. 

Page  69,  70 

. _ how  prepared,  n.  70 

Botany,  origin  of  —  75 

Brafs,  early  difcovered  97 

Broom,  n.  —  .  77 

Brydone’s  account  of  Sicilian  mum¬ 
mies,  n.  •  * — 


Babylonians  expofed  their  Tick  1 8 
Bacab,  a  Mexican  god,  n.  137 
Baccaor  Berry,  origin  of  79 

Bancroft’s  description  of  the  Woo- 
rara  poifon,  n.  *7“  92 

Bartholomew  St.  feaft  of,  n.  _  56 
Bats  in  America,  expert  at  bleeding, 

n.  — .  .  — 

Battering  ram,  origin  of,  n.  95 
Battle  the  firft  on  record  33 

Beer  drank  in  early  ages  120 

Belus,  n.  *“79 

Benjamin,  delivery  of  46 

Bleeding,  not  praftifed  before  the 
Trojan  war  — -  }  3 

_ -  unufual  in  China,  n.  ib. 

_ _ _ _ when  firft  praftifed  by  the 

Chinefe,  n.  __  —  *4 

_ origin  of  in  Peru  14 

__ _ _ _ frequent  in  the  time  of 

Hippocrates,  n.  — ■  . 

_ varioufly  pra&ifed  in  rude 

nations,  n.  x4>.x5»  *6 

Blood  of  animals,  taken  as  drink  1 20 

_ _ ftrengthens  the  body  122 

_ _ of  young,  transfufedinto  aged 

perfons,  n.  —  120 

_ human,  drank  by  fome  na¬ 
tions,  n.  —  12  3 

Boiling  water  unknown  to  the  na¬ 
tives  of  Otaheite,  n.  106 

Bones  human,  ufed  as  flutes,  n. 

6i,  64 


Caefarean  operation  performed  in 
Africa,  n.  _ —  4X 

Californian  amputations  at  their 
marriages,  n.  — 1  55 

Caloto  bells,  n.  — 

Calyplo  and  Circe  —  9^ 

Cambyfes  deftroys  the  Egyptian 
deities,  n.  —  x$6 

Campanian  wine  celebrated,  n.  119 

Camphor,  origin  of  its  name  79 
Cana  fermented,  n.  —  x24 

Cannibalifm,  n.  62,  63,  64,  65, 

66,  67,  68 

Captive  children,  how  treated,  n. 

41 

Caribbs  eat  human  flelh,  n.  65 

-  do  not  eat  women  or  girls, 

n.  —  —  66 

Cafia,  origin  of  its  name  79 

_  difcovery  of  its  virtues,  n.  89 

Caul  or  Amnion,  fuppofed  virtues 

of,  n.  —  —  48 

Cavalry,  not  mounted  at  the  Trojan 
war  —  —  4 

Cemis,  anecdote  of  one,  n.  125.  133 
- -  worlhipped  by  the  Indians, 

n.  —  —  *3$ 

Centaury  —  *“  79 

Ceres',  the  deity  of  fire,  n.  80 

- - —  difcovered  corn  and  bread, 

n.  —  —  ”3 

Chaeronea, 
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Chaeronea,  battle  of,  n.  Page  35 
Chalybon  or  Chelbon,  famous  for 
wine  —  —  1 19 

Chandler,  Dr.  an  adventure  of,  n. 

72 

Charlemagne,  unable  to  write  his 

name,  n.  —  11 

Chariots,  in  ufe  at  the  Trojan  war, 

4 

Charles  IX.  faying  of  his,  n.  66 
Charms  ufed  in  difeafes,  n.  26.  134 
Charon,  origin  of,  n.  96 

Chemia,  or  the  Egyptian  art,  n.  99, 

1 00 

Chemiftry,  hiftory  of  —  97 

Cherries,  when  introduced  into 
England,  n.  —  12 3 

■ _ -  brought  into  Italy  by 

Lucullus,  n.  —  I23 

Chevalier  D’Eon,  parallel  cafe  of 

*53 

Chewing  fubftances  to  excite  fer¬ 
mentation  —  I24 

Chicha,  an  intoxicating  liquor,  n. 

ib. 

Children,  publicly  fold  for  facrifkes, 
n.  —  65 

_ facrificed  in  Denmark,  n. 

54 

_ _ birth  of,  ceremonies  at¬ 
tending  them,  n.  —  48 

_ whipped  to  death,  n.  55 

Chiripia,  a  Mexican  deity,  n.  137 
Chiron  the  centaur,  origin  of,  n.  96 
Cinnamon,  whence  denominated  79 

_ _ . _  fpecies  of,  n.  24 

Circumcifion,  how  performed,  n. 

32 

Cochin  China,  foldier  of,  how  pu- 
nifhed,  n.  —  64 

Cochineal  —  —  112 

Colchis,  famous  for  plants  91 

Coligni,  death  of,  n.  •  66 


Commerce,  the  influence  of  upon 
fociety,  n.  —  3 8 

Compafs,  when  invented,  n.  38 
Condamine’s  account  ot  the  Woo- 
rara  poifon,  n.  92>  93 

Conjurers,  n.  —  129.  132 

Continent,  old  and  new  connected, 

n.  —  —  *35 

Converzatione  in  Italy  45 

Cooke  captain,  how  treated  when 
fick,  by  Oberea,  n.  25 

Copper  early  difcovered  97 

- found  in  dreams,  n.  97. 


103 

- - large  maffes  of,  n.  103.  104 

Cordwainer,  derivation  of,  n.  21 
Cortez  cured  by  the  Tlalcalans,  n. 

90 

_ -—religious  enthufiafm  of, n.  136 

Coya  or  Coyba,  a  poifonous  infedt, 

n.  ~  .  93 

Cozumel,  an  American  deity,  n. 

136 

Cramer,  Dr.  anecdote  of  n. 

72 

Cramps  cured  by  charms,  n.  150 

Cretan  doe,  n.  —  88 

Criminals  early  differed  74 

Crofs,  miracles  attending  it,  n.  133 
Crufades,  the  influence  of  upon 
Europe,  n.  —  3 8 


D 


D’Ancre  Marechal,  n.  66 

Dead  body  exhibited  at  feafts,  n.  69 
Deities  of  rude  nations,  horrible 
afpedl  of,  n.  —  3 1 

Demades,  his  fpeech  to  king  Philip, 


n.  >  —  —  35 

Devil,  the  vifible  appearance  of,  n. 

132,  i33>  134 
Devil, 
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Devil,  anecdote  of,  n.  Page  133 
- conteft  of  with  Sanda  Maria, 

n'  .  .  —  .  —  138 

intrigues  with  John  the 
monk,  n.  _ 

*  -  metamorphofed  into  a  wo¬ 

man,  n.  —  :u 

De  Wit,  n.  -  66 

Diamond,  the  largeft  in  Europe  fold 

for  a  crown,  n.  _  IQ2 

Diamonds  of  great  magnitude,  n. 

Tv  IOO 

Diana,  n.  _  8o 

Diego  de  Ordaz,  vifits  the  volcano 
ot  Popocatepec,  n.  _  7 

*  ‘  - -  hrft  difcovers  ful- 

phur  in  America,  n.  ib. 

I  origin  of  his  coat 

of  arms,  n.  g 

Difeafes  in  Aided  by  the  deity  8.  23 

-  attributed  to  invifible  beings 

Difledion  of  animals,  when  prac- 
tifed  —  ___  r  , 

Dittany  of  Crete,  n.  g2 

Divination  —  53.  n.  138 

Dogmatifm,  firfb  founded  by  Hip¬ 
pocrates  _  r 

Dog,  laid  to  difcover  the  purple  dye 

—  113 

Dogs,  refped  paid  to  them  by  the 

female  lex,  n.  66 

- anecdotes  of  them,  n.  86, 

Domeftication  of  animals  J2 

Dreams,  origin  of  __  £3 

-  influence  of,  n.  ib 

Druideffes  -  z, 

Druids,  addided  to  magic  142 

-  made  ufe  of  botany,  144 

Druidifm  _  _  dr 

Du  Bourg,  n.  _  s8 


Dutch  deputies,  anecdotes  of  the,  n. 

Page  102 

Dye,  purple,  n.  109.  1M 

Dyeing,  an  early  difcovery  1  ig 

pradifed  by  rude  nations, 

n*  •  ,  ~T  ~  109 

■ - —  mglafs  —  II5 


Ear-rings  in  ufe  before  the  Troian 
war,  n.  _  jQQ 

Eden,  the  firfl  garden  in  hiftory,  n. 

Edward  the  fecond’s  queen,  n.  ll 
Effluvia  fatal  _ 

Egypt,  the  multiplicity  of  phyfich 
ans  there  _  2 

- kings  of,  encouraged  ana- 

tomy  —  —  72 

Egyptian  deities,  deftroyed  by  Cam- 
bytes,  n.  .  —  2Q 

- -  mummies  _  1J4 

Egyptians,  expofed  their  Pick  to 
public  view  _ 

* - -  divided  into  calls,  n.  2 1 

’  their  knowledge  in  arts 

Eleufinian  myfteries,  n.  i,9. 
Embalming  the  dead  yt.  Si.  u4 

— —  conducive  to  botany  and 
medicine  —  _  o 

Englishmen  more  agreeable  eating 
than  Frenchmen,  n.  65 

*  77 - - diftinguilhed  for  the 

whitenefs  of  their  fkins,  n.  ib 
Epilepfies  cured  by  charms,  n.  i5o. 

Efculapian  fuperftition  in  Greece^ 

Efculapius  initiated  into  the  Eleu? 
finian  myfteries  of  Epidaurns  20 

Eftruac, 
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Eftruac,  a  Mexican  deity,  n.  French  prophets,  n.  pa<re  126 


Page  137  Future  events  inimitable 
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Fabulous  and  natural  medicine  i 

Fermentation  early  difcovered  115:  Gallinazos,  their  voracioufnefs,  n. 

Fermin’s  account  of  the  manchineelt  Ganges  river,  n.  —  % 

93  Garden,  early  cultivated,  n.  83,  89 


Ferula  of  the  ancients,  n.  106 
Fever,  how  treated  by  the  Indians, 

— >■  25 

Fire,  an  early  difcovery  10r 

difcovered  by  various  acci- 


of  Alcinous  —  89 

- —  of  Montezuma  ib. 

Gengis-Can,  the  greateft  conqueror, 

n-  —  —  36 

Gentian,  n.  — 

Germander,  n.  _  ^ 


dents,  n.  106,  107,  108,  109  uciuianucr,  n.  —  ;k 

—  =  0'*di“"' b™"'  \ 
tlleUS  j  ~  —  106  Glaucus  and  Diomede  exchange ' 

-  produced  by  fnihon  I07,  fhields,  n.  _  S 

1  • '  108  Glazing  known  to  the  ancients  n/r 

—  kindled  by  the  American  In-  Goetia,  n.  _  _  T7 

ians,  &c.  n  —  107  Gold,  rendered  potable  by  MofeS9 

- -  produced  by  lightning,  and  n.  _/ 

other  means,  n.  —  108  - - accidental  difcoveries  of  n 

Firearms  mentioned  in  the  Gentoo  nes  or’  n* 

laws  n  . _  «  99*^<->^5i02 

Flints  ufed  to  bleed  with  7  %  -  mafsf  °\  «»• 

J  .  .  n*  3 2  - *  exchanged  for  bells,  n  mo 

— ~ employedm  various purpoles.  Golden  age,  n  __  °6 

Grap7  produce^without  cotag 

■ —  i  j  7 


Fountain  to  make  old  perfons  young, 

n*  ]  r  •  i  .  .77  120 

-  laid  to  be  difcovered  in 

Africa,  n.  __  I22 

- voyages  made  to  find  it,  n. 

F£ee  mafonry  early  inflituted  138. 

141 


n. 


when  brought  into  England, 

*  1  — •  122 

Grecian  horfe,  n.  _  g5 

Grigris,  ufed  as  charms,  n.  148 
—  fold  by  the  Marabouts,  n. 

ib. 

- —  defcribeJ,  n.  148,  149 

Guatimozin’s  tendernefs  for  his  wife 

n*  -  -  id 

T  t  Guiana, 
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Guiana,  natives  of,  {killed  in  poi- 
fons,  n.  —  Page  9* 

Guineas,  origin  of  their  name,  n.  102 
Gunpowder,  firft  made  in  America 

by  Cortez,  n.  —  ,  .  7 

_ _ _  when  firft  ufed  in 

mines,  n.  3 7 

Guns,  when  invented  and  ufed  30 
_ —  the  mean  execution  of,  n.  37 


H 

Harp  the,  difcovered  by  Cinyras,  n. 

113 

Hawk  weed,  n.  —  .  .  88 

Healths,  drinking  of,  its  origin,  n. 

141 

Heart,  acftion  of  the,  known  to  the 

Hottentots  —  _ 

Hebrew  women  eafily  delivered  41 
Hedtor  and  Andromache,  n.  9 
Hellebore  early  ufed.  79*  88 

_ _ —  ceremony  of  gathering  it 

by  the  Druids  —  J43 

Hennepin,  Father,  n.  69 

Henry  V.  died  of  a  fiftula,  n,  9^ 
Hephaiftos  fuppofed  to  be  Tubal- 

Cain,  n.  ,97 

Hercules  difcovers  the  Tyrian  pur¬ 
ple,  n.  I.I3. 

_ initiated  into  the  Eleufiman 

mylteries,  n.  —  *39 

Hippocrates,  when  he  flouriihed  4 
Holy  war  of  Ireland,  n.  .  ,  56 
Homer,  his  defer  ip  tion  of  medicine, 

3 

.  his  panegyric  on  Helen,  n.  9 

_ _ _  his  knowledge  of  anatomy 

confiderable  ■ —  ^ 1 

_ _  a  native  of  Chios  9° 

_ _  celebrates  the  virtues  of 

wine,  n.  118 


Honey  offered  in  facrifice,  n.  Page 

'53 

. early  in  ufe  —  123 

Horfe,  the  wooden,  of  the  Grecians, 

n.  —  .  95 

Horfes,  early  domefticated  .  4 

_ _  not  Ihod  at  the  Trojan  war 

ib. 

Horticulture,  early  praftifed  88 
Horus,  fuppofed  to  be  Tubal-Cam, 

n.  —  —  97 

Hottentots,  cuftom  of  the,  upon 
marriage,  n.  —  55 

Human  facrifices  frequent  54.  140 
_ _ _ _ . _ how  offered  by  the 

Celtae,  n.  —  59*  J4° 

_ _ _ _ _  how  offered  by  the 

Americans,  n.  —  59 

_ _ _ _ _ _  of  the  Chilefe  60 

_ _ —of  the  Mexicans, 

n.  —  —  63 

___ _ _ _ -of  the  Druids  142 

Hyayna  Capac,  n.  —  60 


91 

106 


Iberia,  fruitful  in  plants 

I^Quopccyo/y  n.  - 

Ilythyia,  n.  ,  —  47 

Imagination  conducive  to  fuperfti^ 

tion  —  —  7 

Infants,  how  treated,  n.  4G  42>  43 
Infedls,  rapacity  of,  n.  68 

Inftindt  under  difeafes  17 

- - —  animal,  accurate  86 

_ of  dogs,  &c.  n.  86,  87 

Inftruments  of  furgery  3 2 

Intoxication,  excitement  to  116 

_ how  difcovered,  n.  1 17 

_ _ _  produced  by  various 

means,  n.  123,  124,  125,  126 

Iron,  how  difcovered  —  3 1 

Iron 
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Iron  early  in  vife 
—  difficult  of  fufion,  n. 


Page  97 
ib. 


28 

56 

28 

44 


Jacob’s  ficknefs 
Jagonaut, .  an  Indian  idol,  n. 

Job,  contemporary  with  Jacob 
Jordan,  the  river, ,  n. 

Jugglers  and  conjurers,  n.  129.  132 
Jumpers,  religious,  n.  126 

Jupiter  or  Jove,  many  of  the  fame 
name,  n.  — 


Lotus  —  Page  75 

Lying-in,  by  the  men,  n.  41, 

42,  43 

. _ _ by  the  women  41 

Lungs,  a&ion  of  the,  early  difeo* 
vered,  n.  —  6° 

Luxury,  effefts  of,  n,  37 


M 


Maby,  a  fermented  liquor,  n.  124 

- ufed  in  funeral  rites,  n.  ib. 

1 27  Machaon,  wounded  by  Paris  12 

- his  potion  24,  25 

Macon,  Meconium,  n.  79 

Margaret  of  Anjou,  n.  94 

Magi  —  i37>  *38 

Kamfchatkalian  method  of  intoxi-  Magic  medicine  — *  130 

cation,  n.  —  125  Magifcatzin,  a  fenator  of  Tlafcala* 

S&a  a  faying  "of  his,  n.  ‘37  -A— -  the  firft  perfon  of  dig; 


K 


+  J! 


Laurel,  facred  to  Alorus  79 

- -  purgative  to  birds,  n.  88 

Leonidas  the  Spartan  35 

Leprofies,  how  treated  by.  Mofes 

28 

'  — - encreafed  by  the  Crufades, 

n  —  —  122 


nity  baptized  in  America,  n.  8 
Magus,  n.  —  *37 

Maid  of  Orleans,  n.  —  94 

Maize  fermented,  n.  —  ^24 

Mandrakes  —  —  19° 

Manchineel  apple,  n.  24. 

- poifoii,  n.  93 

Manichees,  n.  — *  5^ 

Manioc,  root  fermented,  n.  124 

- - -  ufed  for  bread,  n.  ib. 


Marabouts,  n.  130.  148 

Lewis  XI.  anecdote  of,  n.  120  Mareotic  wine,  n.  —  119 

__ _ _  drank  the  blood  of  in-  Marino,  n.  .  — ;  45 

fants  n.  _  12 1  Maroc  women,  their  method  or  pro- 

Lightning,’  effed  of  108  mating  delivery,  n.  48 

Linna,  an  early  navigator,  n.  38  Maroman  wine,  n.  —  J19 

Liver  of  eels  to  promote  delivery.  Medicine  in  general .  o 

n  _  _  48  * - antiquity  of  .  i 

Loanga,  natives  of,  burn  their  idols, - the  criterion  of  fcience,  n. 

a*  Medicine 


(  i  64  ) 


Medicirte  improved  rby  various  ac¬ 
cidents  —  Page  86,  87 
Melampus,  cures  the  daughters  of 
Proetus  —  13 

Melchizedeek,  king  of  "Salem  119“ 
M'enelaus  wounded  at  Troy  J  24 
Mercury  herb'  — -  •  '  3  —  78 

- Trifmegiftus  ib. 

Metallurgy,  invention  of,  aferibed 
to  divinities  —  99,  100 

- how  difeovered,  m.98, 

99 

- ; - neceffary  to  agriculture. 


n.  —  —  105 

Metals,  how  difeovered  101.  n.  103 

- large  maffes  of,  found,  n. 

101 

various  fubftitutes  for  .104 


Midwifery,  hiftory  of  its  origin  40 

- 1 -  made  a  diftindt  art  49 

— -  early  pradtifed  by  men 

50 

Milk  offered  in  facrifice,  n.  53 

-  fermented,  n.  —  124 

Millefolium  or  Achillea,  n.  77 
MHletoe,  a  lac  red  plant  among  the 
Druids'  “  —  146 

- - gathered  with  great  vene¬ 
ration,  n.  — '  147 

Moloch  and  Melech  —  59 

Moly  herb  —  —  91 

Montezuma  refufed  baptifm,  n.  8 
- his  botanic  garden,  n. 


% 

Montfort,  count  of,  his  lady,  n.  94 
Montfort’s  crufade,  n.  — -  56 

Morbus  Gallicus,  theory  of,  n.  73 
Morlacks,  their  opinion  of  witches 
and  vampires,  n.  —  12 1 

Mofes  —  —  63 

Moxa,  ufed  in  difeafes,  n.  22 

Mulciber  or  Vulcan,  n.  97 

Mules,  lkeletons  of,  n.  68 


Mules,  the  adlivity  of,  in  defeending 
mountains,  n.  Page* '68' 

Muley  Ifhmael,  anecdote  of,  n.  55 
Mummies,  curious  fpecimens  of,  n. 

81 

- - preferved  near  Palermo, 

n.  —  —  ib. 

— - - of  Teneriff,  n.  82 

- natural,  found  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  n.  —  —  ib. 

- of  Egypt  —  1 14 

Mufhroorns  fermented  into  an  ine¬ 


briating  liquor,  n. 
Mycale,  battle  of,  n. 

Myrrh  —  — . 

Myftic  medicine,  hiftory  of 


I25 

33 

79- 

J27 


Natural  medicine  —  x 

Navigation,  n.  —  --  1^5 

Nepenthe  — 

Neftor,  addidted  to  wine,  n.  118 
Nile  river,  n.  —  44 

Nimrod  or  Alorus,  the  firft  king, 
n.  j  —  —  52 

Nine,  a  myftic  number,  n.  140 


141.  150 

- - ufed  in  free 

mafonry,  n.  —  14! 

Noah,  firft  planted  the  vine  2.  117 

-  intoxicated  by  the  juice  of 

the  grape  —  II7 

- his  various  titles,  n.  u8t 

119 

Numbers  myftic,  n.  140.  150 

‘  _  ,,  ,  „ 

O 

Oberea’s  treatment  of  Capt.  Cooke, 
n.  — ■  —  «  25 

Offerings 


(  *65  ) 


Offerings  of  plants,  n.  Page  52 
Ointments  potter  ior  to  the  Trojan 
war  —  —  30 

Okkis  — -  r—  1 26 

Olive  —  — 81 

Olive  branches  — .  47 

Olives,  n.  — .  —  77 

Ometochtli,  a  Mexican  deity,  n.  137 
Ophthalmia,  n.  —  87 

Opium,  whence  derived  79 

Orellana,  difcovered  the  river  of 
Amazons,  n.  —  94 

Origanum,  how  difcovered  to  be 
alexipharmic,  n.  87,  88 

Oftiakes,  how  they  treat  their  idols, 
n.  ^  —  .136 

Othomacoas,  their  method  of  in¬ 
toxication,  n.  126 


Palemedes,  ftory  of,  n.  23 

Parturition  influenced  by  climate  40 

•  - eafy  in  fome  countries 

41*  48 

- how  rendered  eafy,  n. 

.  ‘47’  -4-8 

Paterno,  prineefs  of  —  44 

Paffover,  introduced  fome  know¬ 
ledge  of  anatomy  66 

Pears,  when  introduced  into  Eng¬ 
land,  n.  123 

Pellitory,  purgative  to  certain  birds, 
n.  —  —  88 

•  - -  found  to  be  lithontriptic 

in  dogs,  n.  —  ib. 

perfic  women,  their  method  of  pro¬ 
moting  delivery,  n.  48 

Peruvian  bark,  fuppofed  origin  of 
its  ufe  —  —  85 

Pharez  and  Tamar,  cafe  of  49 
Pharmacy,  origin  of  —  75 


Philip  of  Macedon,  n.  Page  35 
Phillipillo,  accufes  Atabaliba,  n,  1 1 
Phyladteries,  n.  —  149 

Phyficians,  fcarcity  of,  in  Cairo,  n. 

72 

Pilgrim-camel,  n.  —  73 

Pine,  facred  to  Neptune  7^ 

Pizarro,  conqueror  of  Peru,  n.  1 1 

-  incapable  of  writing,  n.  ib. 

— - -  his  cruelty  to  Atabaliba,  n. 

ib. 

Plague  in  the  Grecian  camp  23 
Platters,  invented  after  the  Trojan 
war  —  *-r*  30 

Platasa,  battle  of,  n.  —  33 

Plough,  fuppofed  to  be  difcovered 
by  Oflris,  n.  —  113 

Podalirius,  cures  the  daughter  of 
DamcEtus  —  12 

Poland,  once  without  a  phyfician, 
n.  —  —  21 

Pontus,  famous  for  plants  91 
Popocatepec,  eruption  of,  n.  7 
Poppy,  n._  —  —  79 

Potofi,  mines  of,  how  difcovered, 
n;  —  —  103 

Prifoners,  treated  as  flaves  33,  34, 

- never  exchanged  33 

- —  facrificed  by  the  Ameri¬ 
cans,  n.  - —  59 

- - cruelty  of  the  Siberians 

to,  n.  —  —  60 

Purging,  in  difeafes,  origin  of  3-8. 

88 

- early  employed  as  a  pre¬ 
ventive,  n.  —  —  22 

Purple  dye,  origin  of  1 1 2,  1 1 3 

- hiftory  of,  n.  in,  112 

- colour  highly  etteemed  no 

Pyramid  of  human  heads,  n.  64 
Pythagoras  die  philolbpher,  n.  4 


U  u 


R 


( 


R 

Raw  fletti,  origin  of  its  being  eaten, 
n.  —  Page  106 

Religion  connected  with  medicine 

22.  128 

— — — —  unknown  in  fome  coun¬ 
tries,  n.  —  I2^ 

Rice,  early  fermented,  n.  120 

Rings,  pledges  of  efteem,  antiquity 

of,  n.  —  —  100 

Rivulet  of  boiling  water,  n.  109 

Roman  triumphs,  cruelty  of  56 


S 

Sacerdotal  rites  conducive  to  ana¬ 
tomy  —  61.  67 

Sacred  books  kept  in  temples  20 
Sacrifice  of  animals  —  53 

. -  of  prifoners,  n.  59,  60 

- -  voluntary,  n.  _  55,  5 & 

_ _  See  Human  facrifices.  ^ 

Sadder  and  Shatter,  origin  of,  in 
India,  n.  — 

Saliva,  ufed  as  a  ferment,  n.  123, 

124 

Sancho  the  fat,  king  of  Leon,  n.  2 1 
Savages,  violence  of  their  difeafes, 

128 

Scalping,  an  early  cuftom,  n.  6 4 

Scalps  ufed  as  ornaments,  n.  ib. 
Seraglio,  how  vifited  by  the  phy- 
iicians,  n.  —  7 2 

Sefeli,  ufed  as  a  purgative  by  the 
ftag,  n.  —  —  87 

Sharks,  faid  to  prefer  the  Englifii 
to  the  French,  n.  —  65 

Sheep-lhearing  early  praftifed,  n. 

100 


l66  ) 

Shepherd  kings,  n.  Page  7 6 

Shoeing  of  horfes  —  4 

Siberian  robber,  n.  —  60 

— -  method  of  intoxication,  n. 

125 

Sick,  exported  to  public  view  18. 

72 

Signing  of  deeds,  origin  of,  n.  134 
Silver,  accidental  difccrveries  of,  n. 

99 

- found  in  rivers,  &c.  n.  103 

Skeletons,  procured  by  various 
means  —  —  68,  69 

_ . —  anecdote  of  one,  n.  82 

Skulls  ufed  as  ditties,  n.  61 

- trophies,  n.  61.  64 

_ _ _ _  current  money,  n.  61 

- number  of,  round  the  temple 

*  of  Mexico,  n.  —  62 

Slavery  of  negroes,  n.  —  42 

Small-pox,  infettion  of,  to  be  pre¬ 
vented,  n.  —  15 1 

Sneezing,  origin  of,  the  ceremonies 
attending  it,  n.  —  13 1 

- -  coniidered  as  ominous,  n. 

ib. 

Soannes,  fkilled  in  poifons  92 

.  — - ufed  poifoned  arrows  ib. 

Socotora  women,  ceremony  attend¬ 
ing  their  delivery,  n.  48 

Socrates  votes  for  permittion  to  have 
two  wives,  n.  —  4 

Spinola,  anecdote  of  the  marquis  of, 
n.  —  —  102 

Squills,  n.  —  77 

Stone- crop,  ufed  as  a  purgative  by 
birds,  n.  —  88 

Subterraneous  fires,  n.  —  108 

Sully,  anecdote  of,  n.  37 

Superttition,  origin  of,  127.  130,  13 1 

- - of  the  Indians,  n.  132 

Surgery,  ftate  of  before  the  Trojan 

war  —  —  27 

Surgery, 


(  167  ) 

Surgery,  prior  to  the  pra&ice  of  Trojans,  attached  to  the  W0D^"’  n* 


medicine  —  Page  27.  29 
Sweat,  how  excited  in  fevers  by  the 
Indians,  n.  —  2 5 

Swifs  deputies,  anecdote  of  the,  n. 

102 


Page  9 

Tubal-Cain,  n.  97 

Twelve,  ufed  as  a  facred  number, 

'  n.  —  —  141 

Twins,  a  ceremony  attending  the 
birth  of,  n.  —  —  41 

Tyre  in  Phoenicia,  n.  84 

Tyrian  purple  —  l09 


Taille  or  tax,  origin  of  the  1 1 
Tarfhifh  or  Carteia  _  — *  84 

Tartars,  their  luccefs  in  arms,  n. 

36 

Taflo’s  defcription  of  Edward  and 
Gildippe,  n.  —  94 

Teething,  how  treated,  n.  150 
Telcatlepuca,  venerated  at  Chaleo, 
n.  —  —  .  136 

Temperance  of  the  Americans  in 
eating,  n,  —  ^5 

Temples,  records  of  medicine  in 

19,  20 

Thalac,  a  Mexican  deity,  n.  137 
Thales  the  philofopher,  n.  4 

Thebaic  extract,  whence  denomi¬ 
nated  —  —  79 

Theurgia,  n.  —  *3% 

Thunder,  opinion  concerning,  n.  8 
Tiazolteuli,  a  deity  of  luxury,  n. 

l37 

Titanic  war  —  —  33 

Titans,  n.  —  7^ 

Tlalock,  a  god  of  war,  n.  137 
Tobacco,  fume  of,  ufed  to  excite 

inebriation,  n.  —  12 5 

_ employed  by  priefts  to 

produce  fuppofed  infpirations  126 
Tooth-ach  cured  by  imagination,  n. 

150 

Tranfmigration  —  80 

Trojans,  more  refined  than  the  Ro¬ 
mans  — -  ~~  9*  36 


U 


Urine  drank  to  produce  intoxica¬ 
tion,  n,  —  —  125 

—  of  cows,  employed  as  a  fa¬ 
cred  remedy,  n.  ib. 

Upfal,  famous  for  its  facrifices,  n. 

141 


Vampires  or  blood- fuckers,  n.  12 1 
- how  prevented,  n.  121,  122 

Vedum,  n.  — ■  l37 

Vegetables  firft  ufed  in  medicine  76 
Venaefedbion,  when  introduced  3 
Verdigris,  when  firft  employed  3 1 
Vervain,  ufed  as  an  amulet  14b 
_ .  gathered  with  great  cere¬ 
mony,  n.  —  ib. 

Vine,  planted  by  Noah  1 17 

-  grows  fpontaneoufly,  n.  ib. 

— —  remarkable  fize  of  the,  n. 

120 

Vitellius,  fpeech  of,  n.  e  66 

Vitzilopuchtli  or  Viteilpuchtli,  n. 

.  137 

Volcano  of  Popocatepec,  opinion 

concerning  it,  n.  —  7 

_ _ hiftory 

of  it,  n.  —  7 

Volcanoes 


(  i68  ) 


Volcanoes  produce  fire  Page  108 
Vomits,  early  employed  by  the 
Egyptians,  n.  —  22 

Vulcan,  n.  97 

W 

War,  the  firft  on  record  38 

-  become  a  fcience,  n.  37 

-  execution  from,  n.  ib. 

Waters  of  jealoufy,  n.  142 

Watching  the  dead,  an  ancient  cuf- 
tom,  n.  — -  70 

Water- baptifm,  ufe  of,  n.  44 

- ordeal  for  difcovering  infide¬ 
lity  in  wives,  n.  142 

- boiling,  natural,  n.  108 

- - - - ufed  to  drefs 

food  —  —  ib.. 

Whooping-cough,  how  treated,  n. 

18.  149 

Wine  offered  in  facrifice,  n.  53 

- -  an  ancient  difcovery  1 1 8 

- -  the  difcovery  of,  attributed  to 

the  gods,  n.  —  118,  119 

-  various  kinds  of,  119,  120 

Witch  of  Endor  —  139 

Wives,  two  to  one  hufband,  en¬ 
couraged  by  Socrates,  n.  4 

Woman,  tried  for  a  rape,  n.  153 


Women,  different  eftimation  of,  n. 

9,  10 


Women,  inftances  of  the  levity  of, 
n.  —  Page  11 

—  ■  ■  courage  of, 

n.  —  —  94 

— -  early  accuftomed  to  drink 
wine,  n.  —  118 

—  . -  addicted  to  devotion,  rap¬ 
ture,  and  fuperftition,  n.  144 

.  thought  to  be  divine  in 

their  nature,  n.  —  ib. 

- highly  efteemed  by  the 

Germans,  n.  —  ib. 

- highly  efteemed  by  the 

Spartans,  n.  —  145 

• -  changed  into  men,  n.  152 

Wooden  horfe  at  Troy,  n.  95 

Woorara,  the  molt  lethiferous  poi- 
fon,  n.  — -  —  94 

- ufed  by  the  Amazons,  n. 

92 

World,  antiquity  of  the,  n.  37 
Y 

Yupa,  produces  intoxication,  n.  12 6* 

Z 

Zendavefta,  n.  —  137 

Zuth,  an  early  liquor,  n.  120 
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